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PREFACE 


Syllogistics,  Inc.,  and  The  Hay  Group  have  prepared  this  final  report  of  the  Air 
Force  Officer  Evaluation  System  Project  sponsored  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff/Personnel,  under  Air  Force  Contract  No.  F49642-84-D0038,  Delivery  Order  No. 
5025.  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Hoskins,  Personnel  Analysis  Center,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jerry  Wyngaard,  Air  Force 
Military  Personnel  Center,  monitored  this  effort  and  provided  helpful  comments  on  the 
draft  final  report.  The  Study  was  executed  by  a  combined  project  team  of  Syllogistics, 
Inc.,  and  The  Hay  Group. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


From  June  through  September  1987,  Syllogistics,  Inc.,  and  the  Hay  Group 
conducted  a  study  to  examine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  United  States 
Air  Force  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  (OER)  system  and  to  recommend  alternative 
designs  which  could  improve  its  usefulness.  Two  other  groups  conducted  separate  but 
concurrent  efforts  with  the  same  study  objective.  These  were  active  duty  and  retired 
senior  Air  Force  officers  at  Randolph  AFB  and  students  at  the  Air  Force  Command  and 
Staff  College.  Specific  Air  Force  guidance  for  the  project  was  that  any  alternative 
conceptual  design  to  the  OER  should;  1)  focus  on  the  officer’s  current  job  performance; 
2)  provide  good  differentiation  among  officers  on  potential  for  promotion  and  for 
successfully  executing  higher  responsibility;  and  3)  provide  some  vehicle  for  giving 
officers  feedback  on  their  performance  to  support  career  development  and  counseling.  /  v 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  five  major  phases; 

0  A  study  of  the  background  of  the  officer  evaluation  process  in  the  Air 
Force,  including  review  of  documentation  and  briefings  by  Air  Force 
personnel; 

o  The  field  data  gathering  phase  which  included  interviews  and  focus  group 
discussions  with  Air  Force  officers  and  functional  managers,  (interviews 
and  focus  groups  were  conducted  at  Andrews,  Charleston,  Langley, 
Offutt,  Randolph,  Scott,  and  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Bases); 

0  A  review  of  performance  appraisal  in  non-Air  Force  organizations 
(literature  review,  industry,  other  military  services  and  government 
entities); 

0  The  analysis  of  the  data;  and 
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o 


Synthesis  of  options  and  recommendations. 


KEY  FINDINGS 

Key  findings  from  the  study  are  described  below,  by  source. 

LITERATURE 

0  While  a  wide  variety  of  performance  appraisal  methods  have  been 
studied,  most  are  unacceptable  because  they  are  either  inappropriate  to 
Air  Force  needs  or  totally  impractical  to  implement.  The  combination  of 
graphic  rating  scales  and  verbal  descriptions  remains,  in  our  judgment, 
the  only  feasible  path  to  pursue. 

0  A  performance  appraisal  system  should  focus  on  a  single  purpose,  e.g., 
promotion.  Other  purposes  should  be  addressed  through  alternate  means. 

0  Performance  evaluations  can  be  improved  by  training  the  evaluators.  This 
applies  to  both  rating  techniques  and  the  need  to  rate  accurately. 

0  Counseling  (performance  or  career)  is  best  done  separately  from  the 
formal  evaluation. 

OTHER  SERVICES 

0  Each  of  the  other  services  recognizes  the  special  relationship  between  an 
officer  and  his/her  immediate  supervisor  and  has  tried  to  reduce  the 
conflict  between  maintaining  this  relationship  and  providing  an  honest 
evaluation. 
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o  Each  of  the  services  has  some  mechanism  for  minimizing  inflation  in 
ratings,  including  peer  rankings  (Navy  and  Marine  Corps),  rate-the-rater 
(Army),  and  intensive  headquarters  review  (U.S.  Coast  Guard). 

INDUSTRY 

o  Since  the  principal  purpose  of  performance  appraisal  in  the  private  sector 
is  to  support  relatively  short-term  compensation  decisions,  much  of  what 
is  done  there  would  not  meet  Air  Force  needs. 

o  Some  type  of  rating  control  is  prevalent  in  the  private  sector,  but  it  is 
usually  driven  by  the  compensation  or  merit  increase  budgets. 

o  Performance  feedback  is  encouraged  and  emphasized  as  an  important 
component  in  supervisor-subordinate  relationships,  and  most  private 
sector  organizations  tuin  supervisors  to  give  such  feedback. 

AIR  FORCE  CULTURE 

o  There  exists  the  perception  that  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  is  an  elite 
group  who  are  all  above  average. 

0  The  "controlled  system’  had  a  very  negative  effect  on  morale. 

o  There  is  an  unwillingness  to  openly  make  fine  distinctions  among  officers. 

o  Career  advancement  is  often  viewed  as  more  important  than  job 

performance,  especially  by  junior  officers. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS 

Building  upon  the  foregoing  rich  and  diverse  baseline  of  information,  the 
Syllogistics/Hay  study  team  developed  three  alternative  approaches  to  enhance  the  OER 
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process.  These  alternatives  were  developed  in  accordance  with  several  design  criteria 
and  guiding  considerations.  The  design  criteria  stated  that  an  improved  OER  should; 

0  Focus  on  job  performance,  not  peripherals; 

o  Provide  differentiation  in  potential  for  promotion; 

0  Be  acceptable  to  the  officer  corps; 

0  Provide  a  means  for  developing  subordinate  officers;  and 

o  Minimize  the  administrative  burden. 

In  addition  to  these  criteria  the  project  team  worked  with  a  number  of 
considerations,  including: 

0  Alternative  OER  designs  should  reflect  and  sustain  the  larger  Air  Force 
culture; 

0  Within  the  Air  Force,  the  alternative  OER  designs  should  encourage 
change  in  attitudes  and  habits  concerning  the  OER; 

0  Promotion  board  judgment,  not  mere  statistics,  should  be  the  ultimate 
method  of  making  career  decisions;  and 

0  Alternative  OER  designs  should  be  practical  to  implement. 

RECOMMENDED  OER  DESIGNS 

The  study-developed  alternatives  share  a  number  of  common  elements  but 
represent  three  levels  of  departure  from  current  practices.  Common  elements  in  the 
designs  include  a  parallel,  'off-line'  feedback  system  between  the  rater  and  ratee;  ratings 
on  fewer  performance  factors;  a  tingle  verbal  description  of  performance  which  focuses 
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on  specific  accomplishment,  not  adjectives;  computer  basing  of  ratings;  an  improved 
method  for  producing  job  descriptions;  and  having  potential  rating  done  only  by  officers 
above  the  level  of  the  rater.  The  principal  distinguishing  factor  among  the  three 
alternatives  resides  in  the  methods  used  to  assure  that  differentiation  among  officers  is 
built  into  the  system. 

CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  1 

The  first  alternative  accomplui.cr  differentiation  in  the  same  way  as  does  the 
current  Air  Force  system.  That  is,  differentiation  is  represented  by  the  level  of  the  final 
indorser.  Discipline  is  maintained  by  persuasion  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
MAJCOM  commanders  and  by  providing  promotion  boards  with  information  on  the 
distribution  of  indorsements  produced  by  each  command. 

CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  2 

The  second  alternative  calls  for  ratings  of  performance  by  the  rater  on  a  number 
of  scales  and  rating  of  potential  by  the  indorser  on  a  separate  series  of  scales.  T.iis 
method  attempts  to  obtain  a  fair  degree  of  dispersion  through  the  "rate -the -rater* 
concept.  Specifically,  rating  and  indorsing  histories  become  part  of  every  0£R 
submitted  to  a  promotion  board  and  also  become  part  of  the  rating  and  indorsing 
officers’  records  (and  selection  board  folders)  to  be  considered  in  their  own  evaluations. 
This  alternative  would  provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to  differential  ratings.  However, 
given  the  Air  Force  history  and  culture  favoring  *firewalling*,  there  is  substantial  risk 
that  this  approach  would  meet  considerable  resistance  to  compliance  from  the  officer 
corps;  since  with  a  changed  system,  many  officers  would  be  rated  significantly  lower 
than  they  are  currently. 
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CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  3 


The  third  and  preferred  alternative,  differentiation  through  top  block  constraint, 
is  designed  to  reduce  any  stigma  of  "negative”  ratings,  while  simultaneously  placing 
greater  emphasis  behind  recommendations  for  early  promotion  by  limiting  them  to  ten 
percent  of  each  grade  at  the  wing  level  or  equivalent.  This  ten  percent  target  would 
allow  for  the  overt  identification  of  the  truly  outstanding  performers.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  small  enough  minority  of  the  population  so  as  not  to  threaten  officers  who  are  not 
included  in  the  ten  percent  stratum.  By  this  approach,  the  rater  would  evaliiate  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  officers  as  'meeting  and  sometimes  exceeding*  job 
requirements.  The  rater  is  encouraged  to  limit  the  number  of  officers  rated  'consistently 
exceeds  the  job  requirements,”  through  the  rate-the>rater  concept.  The  wing 
commander,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  compelled  by  regulation  to  comply  with  the 
ten  percent  early  promotion  recommendation  limit. 

Based  on  the  study  findings  and  analysis,  the  consulting  team  believes  that  the 
third  alternative  is  most  likely  to  meet  the  Air  Force’s  needs  in  both  the  short  and  long 
term.  In  the  short  term,  the  amount  of  differentiation  is  very  modest,  but  the  possibility 
of  acceptance  without  major  upheaval  is  reasonable.  In  the  long  run,  as  the  ten  percent 
ratings  and  indorsements  are  distributed,  promotion  boards  will  be  compariuc^  individuals 
with  variable  and  qualitatively  different  records  (since  an  individual  may  receive 
different  top  block  ratings  on  different  factors  front  different  raters  and  indorsers). 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Some  changes  are  also  recommended  in  the  information  supplied  to  promotion 
boards.  In  addition  to  supplying  rating  and  indorsing  histories,  it  is  recommended  that 
only  OERs  in  the  current  grade  or  the  previous  five  OERs  (whichever  is  greater)  be 
provided,  the  board  be  given  a  list  of  Special  Category  Units  (SPECAT)  that  are  likely 
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to  have  a  high  proportion  of  outstanding  officers,  and  a  thorough  exposition  of  the 
rating  tendencies  either  of  the  command  or  of  the  raters/indorsers  be  provided  to  the 
boards  along  with  the  selection  folders. 

The  final  recommendation  focuses  on  the  importance  of  a  carefully  planned  and 
deliberate  implementation  of  any  modification  to  the  OER  process.  This  is  indeed  a 
critical  consideration;  since  the  implementation  phase  involves  a  number  of  complex 
stages  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  acceptance  (or  non-acceptance)  of  a  modified  officer 
evaluation  system. 

The  report  provides  the  necessary  rationale  and  backup  information  for  each  of 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations.  We  believe  that  the  recommendations  are 
workable  and,  if  implemented,  will  contribute  significantly  toward  assuring  the 
continuation  of  a  quality  officer  force. 
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SECTION  I 


INTRODUCTION 

From  June  through  September  1987,  Syllogistics,  Inc.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hay  Croup,  conducted  a  study  to  examine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current 
United  States  Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  and  to  recommend  alternative 
designs  which  could  improve  its  usefulness.  This  report  documents  the  findings  and 
recommendations  from  that  study,  and  is  organized  in  the  following  way. 

Section  I  gives  the  historical  background  of  the  OER  and  explains  the  project's 
objectives  and  tasking.  Section  II  sets  out  the  procedures  which  were  followed  in  the 
study.  Section  III  pre.sents  the  findings  of  the  data  collection  and  analysis  phases  of  the 
study  from  non-Air  Force  sources,  while  Section  IV  gives  the  Air  Force  specific 
findings.  Our  rationale  in  formulating  alternative  OER  designs  is  given  in  Section  V 
followed  by  indepth  descriptions  of  these  alternatives  for  improvement  of  the  OER 
system.  Section  VI  outlines  a  proposed  implementation  plan  and  Section  VII  concludes 
with  summary  observations  of  the  study  group. 

The  assessment  of  officer  performance  is  an  important  function  for  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
consistent  high  quality  of  its  officer  force.  The  Air  Force  uses  the  OER  for  several 
purposes,  including;  selection  for  promotion  and  school  assignment;  job  assignment 
decisions;  and  augmentation .  and  separation  decisions. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  Air  Force  like  many  large  organizations  has  experienced  inflated  evaluation 
ratings  and/or  evaluation  systems  which  were  incompatible  with  their  overall  purposes. 
There  have  been  six  distinct  phases  in  the  Air  Force  OER  system  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Air  Force  as  a  separate  service  in  1947.  These  are:  1)  the  forced  choice  method 
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adopted  from  the  Army  in  1947-49;  2)  the  critical  incident  method  used  from  1949- S2; 
3)  rating  of  performance  factors  with  narrative  commentary,  1952-1960;  4)  the  *9-4* 
system,  1960-1974;  5)  the  "controlled  era*,  1974-1978;  and  finally,  6)  a  return  to  a 
mechanism  similar  to  3)  from  1978  to  the  present.  Although  these  phases  will  be 
discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  pages,  two  characteristics  have  recurred 
throughout  this  history. 

The  first  characteristic  is  that  throughout  all  the  OER  changes,  major  and  minor, 
the  Air  Force  has  availed  itself  of  extremely  high-level  expertise,  from  academia, 
industry,  and  in-house,  in  its  deliberations.  The  Air  Force  has  over  the  years  been 
willing  to  consider  many  state-of-the-art  approaches  to  performance  appraisal. 

The  second  characteristic  is  the  fundamental  conflict  between  administrative  need 
for  differentiation,  as  institutionalized  through  the  *up  or  out*  system,  versus  an 
institutional  reluctance  to  identify  less  than  outstanding  performance. 

PHASE  1:  1947-1949 

Initially  the  Air  Force  adopted  the  Army  system  for  its  OER  program.  This 
system  included  narrative  comment,  but  the  primary  rating  tool  was  the  forced  choice 
method  which  had  been  developed  during  World  War  II  by  industrial  psychologists  as  a 
means  of  reducing  bias  in  the  ratings  of  Army  officers.  In  this  method  the  rater  is 
asked  to  choose  from  sets  of  phrases  those  which  are  most  and  least  deKriptive  of  the 
ratee.  Raters  did  not  know  how  the  overall  rating  would  come  out,  as  the  OER  forms 
were  machine  read  and  scored  according  to  a  "secret*  formula.  The  forced  choice  system 
was  discontinued  due  to  the  lack  of  rater  acceptance.  The  raters  wanted  to  know  how 
they  were  "grading*  their  subordinates. 
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PHASE  2;  1949-1952 


In  1949  a  new  evaluation  system  was  implemented  which  incorporated  the  critical 
incident  approach  as  well  as  mandatory  comments  by  the  rater.  The  front  side  of  the 
form  showed  the  rater's  comments  about  certain  ratee  traits  and  aspects  of  performance 
along  with  the  indorsement.  The  reverse  side  covered  proficiency  and  responsibility 
factors  on  which  the  rater  evaluated  the  ratee.  The  scores  were  then  multiplied  by  a 
weighting  factor,  totaled,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  factors  to  derive  a  total  score. 

This  system  was  terminated  in  I9S2  due  to  inflation  of  ratings  and  problems  with 
the  scoring  of  the  forms.  Total  score  became  the  predominant  concern,  outweighing 
individual  factor  scores.  In  addition  there  was  some  indication  that  inappropriate 
weights  had  been  assigned  to  certain  factors.  Finally,  the  ratings  on  the  front  and 
reverse  sides  of  the  form  often  showed  an  illogical  relationship  and  the  form  was  very 
time-consuming  to  complete. 

PHASES  3  AND  4;  1952-1974 

In  1952  a  third  OER  system  was  implemented.  This  system  was  derived  from  a 
study  of  private  organizations,  the  other  U.  S.  military  services,  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force. 

The  basic  form  of  the  1952  system  incorporated  six  performance  factors  which 
were  rated  against  graduated  standards.  The  reverse  side  of  the  form  cailed  for  an 
overall  rating  as  well  as  providing  space  for  the  indorsement. 

Although  there  have  been  many  forms  as  well  as  policy  changes  since  the  1952 
system  was  implemented,  the  basic  form  and  aim  of  the  system  have  remained 
consistent,  with  the  exception  of  the  1974-1978  period,  through  the  present. 
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The  changes  which  have  occurred  to  the  1952  system  include  the  timing  of  OER 
preparation.  This  has  alternated  between  a  prescribed  date  and  occurrence  of  an  event, 
e.g.,  a  permanent  change  of  station  move.  The  period  of  supervision  in  which  a 
supervisor  must  have  observed  the  work  of  a  subordinate  for  rater  qualification  purposes 
has  gone  from  60  to  120  days,  to  90  days  and  back  to  120  days.  The  relationship  of  the 
rater  to  the  ratee  have  shifted  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  career  development  in  1952 
to  the  immediate  supervisor  in  1954.  In  addition,  at  various  points  the  rank  of  the  rater 
and  of  the  indorser  relative  to  the  ratee  has  been  variously  controlled  and  uncontrolled. 
The  number  of  top  blocks  which  could  constitute  an  outstanding  overall  rating  has  for 
psychological  reasons,  alternated  between  1  block  and  3.  One  top  block  supposedly  sent 
the  message  that  most  officers  should  fall  in  the  "middle  of  the  pack."  Three  top  blocks 
were  thought  to  encourage  greater  differentiation. 

In  1960  the  *9-4"  system  was  begun.  The  9-4  system  continued  to  use  the  overall 
9  point  scale  evaluation  from  previous  systems  but  added  to  it  a  requirement  to  rate 
promotion  potential  on  a  scale  from  1  to  4.  Initially,  the  9-4  system  did  bring  some 
discipline  to  the  ratings  but  eventually  the  ratings  became  "firewalled"  at  the  top  score 
of  9-4,  This  inflation  occurred  even  with  an  extensive  educational  program  to  warn 
evaluators  against  rating  inflation. 

By  1968  ratings  inflation  had  once  again  rendered  the  OER  system  ineffective. 
Nine  out  of  ten  officers  received  the  highest  rating,  9-4. 

Development  work  on  a  new  system  began  in  1968  and  continued  through  1974 
when  the  controlled  OER  came  into  being.  During  this  six  year  period  four  major 
designs  vere  put  forth  as  collaborative  efforts  of  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
Laboratory,  industry,  universities,  government  laboratories,  foreign  military  services,  the 
other  Armed  Services,  the  Air  University,  and  the  Air  Staff. 
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PHASE  5:  1974-1978 


In  1974  the  controlled  OER  era  began.  The  basic  form  of  the  previous  OER  was 
retained  but  raters  were  instructed  to  distribute  their  ratings  as  follows:  50%  in  the  1st 
and  2nd  blocks  (two  highest)  with  a  limit  of  22%  in  the  highest  block.  Although  the 
system  had  been  extensively  discussed  and  pretested  prior  to  implementation,  it 
encountered  almost  immediate  resistance. 

The  basic  problem  with  the  controlled  OER  was  that  officers  who  were 
experienced  in  a  system  that  gave  top  marks  on  just  about  all  evaluations  understandably 
resisted  a  system  where  top  marks  became  the  exception.  Perceptions  centered  about  the 
notion  that  a  *3"  rating  was  the  end  of  an  upward  career  track  in  the  Air  Force. 

Although  educational  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  such  misgivings  and 
ultimately  only  the  top  block  was  controlled,  the  initial  anxiety  about  the  system  was 
never  overcome.  In  1978  the  controlled  OER  era  ended  when  the  Air  Force  leadership 
decided  that  individual  need  for  a  less  stressful  OER  system  was  more  important  than 
the  management  benefits  of  differentiation. 

PHASE  6:  1978-PRESENT 

Since  1978,  the  OER  has  retained  performance  factors,  narrative  comment,  and 
promotion  potential  ratings.  The  majority  of  ratings  are  again  ”firewalled”  to  the  top 
blocks  and  the  discriminating  factor  has  become  the  rank  of  the  indorsing  official  and 
the  words  in  his/her  narrative  remarks.  Table  I-l  shows  various  characteristics  of  the 
OER  since  1947. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  OER 
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Beginning  with  the  introduction  of  AF  Form  707,  more  than  one  form  was  in  use  simultaneously  in  most  periods. 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVES  &  TASKING 

The  Air  Force  leadership  is  concerned  that  the  OER  has  again  become  less  than 
effective  for  its  intended  purposes.  Some  of  the  features  which  have  been  observed  to 
be  deficient  and  which  an  acceptable  revision  should  possess  are:  1}  focuses  on  the 
officer’,  current  job  performance,  2)  provides  good  differentiation  among  officers  on 
potential  for  promotion  and  for  successfully  executing  higher  responsibility,  and  3) 
provides  some  vehicle  for  giving  officers  feedback  on  their  performance  to  support 
career  development  and  counseling.  In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel  directed  that  a  study  of  the  OER  be  performed,  to  result  in 
recommendations  for  an  improved  Air  Force  OER  system  and  for  its  implementation. 

Three  groups  were  tasked  to  perform  this  study.  The  first  of  these  groups  is 
composed  of  active  duty  and  retired  senior  Air  Force  officers  and  is  based  at  Randolph 
AFB,  Texas.  The  second  group  is  composed  of  twelve  students  at  the  Air  Force 
Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  They  conducted  their  study  as 
a  class  project.  The  Syllogistics/Hay  team  is  the  final  study  group.  This  team  was 
chosen  to  provide  an  independent,  outside  view  of  the  officer  evaluation  issue  and  to 
apply  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector  to  the  solution  of  the  problems.  This  study  is 
the  basis  of  this  effort. 

The  Syllogistics-Hay  team  was  specifically  tasked  to  study  the  current  Air  Force 
Officer  Evaluation  Report  piocess  to  determine  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  to  apply 
their  knowledge  of  available  methods  for  performance  appraisal,  and  to  develop  one  or 
more  conceptual  designs  for  an  improved  OER  process  and  recommendations  for  the 
implementation  of  the  design(s). 
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SECTION  II 


METHOD 

The  study  was  carried  out  in  five  major  phases;  I)  a  study  of  the  background  of 
the  officer  evaluation  process  in  the  Air  Force,  including  review  of  documentation  and 
briefings  by  Air  Force  personnel;  2)  the  field  data  gathering  phase,  which  included 
interviews  and  focus  group  discussions;  3)  a  review  of  performance  appraisal  from  non- 
Air  Force  sources;  4)  the  analysis  of  the  data;  and  S)  synthesis  of  options  and 
recommendations.  Each  of  these  phases  will  be  described  in  some  detail  in  the  following 
sections. 

PHASE  1:  BACKGROUND  STUDY 

At  the  outset  of  the  study,  the  Air  Force  provided  a  briefing  to  contractor 
personnel,  covering  several  aspects  of  the  OER,  its  purposes  and  the  process  by  which  it 
is  completed.  The  briefing  described  the  current  officer  evaluation  report  form  and  its 
evolution  through  the  history  of  the  Air  Force,  with  information  on  the  lessons  learned 
as  each  change  was  implemented.  It  described  the  philosophy  of  officer  evaluation,  as  it 
has  evolved,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  recurred  through  time,  especially  inflation 
of  ratings  and  "gaming*  of  the  evaluation  system. 

At  the  contractor's  request,  an  additional  briefing  was  provided,  covering  the  Air 
Force  promotion  system  and  its  interaction  with  officer  evaluation.  This  briefing 
provided  valuable  background  on  the  operation  of  promotion  boards,  on  the  use  of  the 
OER  in  promotion  decisions,  and  on  the  officer  force  structure  and  factors  affecting 
promotion  opportunities. 

Copies  of  briefing  materials,  as  well  as  pertinent  reports.  Air  Force  regulations 
and  other  publications  were  provided  to  the  contractors.  Contractor  personnel  carefully 
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reviewed  these  materials.  This  was  an  essential  step  in  the  preparation  for  the  next 
study  phase,  the  gathering  of  data  from  Air  Force  personnel  and  others. 

PHASE  2:  DATA  GATHERING 

The  data  gathering  phase  of  the  study  had  four  components.  The  first  was 
personal  interviews  with  individual  Air  Force  officers  who  are  highly  knowledgeable  of 
the  personnel  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  officer  evaluation.  These  officers 
ranged  from  general  officers  in  command  and  policy-making  positions  to  mid -level 
officers  responsible  for  administration  of  the  OER  system.  In  each  case,  an  interview 
guide  (see  Appendix  D)  was  used  to  direct  the  discussion  and  to  ensure  coverage  of 
points  which  the  contractors  had  determined  to  be  of  major  importance  to  the  study. 
Notes  were  taken  in  all  interviews  for  later  analysis  by  the  study  team.  All  interviews 
were  conducted  by  senior  team  members  with  extensive  experience  and  expertise  in 
interview  techniques.  The  interviews  ranged  in  length  from  one  to  three  hours.  A  list 
of  the  officers  interviewed  is  displayed  at  page  D-2. 

The  second  data  gathering  component  was  the  convening  of  focus  groups  of  six 
to  eight  Air  Force  officers  each  to  discuss  the  OER  process.  The  nine  groups  included 
ranks  from  lieutenant  to  major  general,  but  each  group  was  composed  of  officers  of 
similar  rank  (e.g.,  lieutenants  and  junior  captains,  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels).  Some 
groups  included  only  rated  officers  or  only  support  officers,  while  others  were  mixed. 
A  list  of  the  groups,  their  location,  and  composition  is  given  in  Table  II- 1. 
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TABLE  II-l 


FOCUS  GROUPS  IDENTIFICATION 


Group  No. 

Location 

Ranks 

Other  Information 

1 

Randolph  AFB 

General 

Officers 

Promotion  Board 

Members 

2 

Pentagon 

Colonel 

Ail  Air  Staff;  mixed 
Rated/Non-rated 

3 

Randolph  AFB 

Lt/Junior  Capt 

Non-rated;  support 

4 

Charleston  AFB 

Lt/Junior  Capt 

Rated;  operations 

5 

Randolph  AFB 

Sr  Capt/Maj 

Rated;  operations 

6 

Randolph  AFB 

Sr  Capt/Maj 

Nonrated;  support 

7 

Randolph  AFB 

Maj/LtCol 

Rated;  operations 

8 

Charleston  AFB 

Maj/LtCol 

Non-rated;  support 

9 

Randolph  AFB 

LtCol 

Mixed  rated/non> 
rated;  ops/support 

Each  focus  group  was  conducted  by  two  contractor  personnel,  with  additional 

personnel 

present  as  recorders  at 

most  sessions.  One 

of  the  two  served  as  chief 

facilitator  and  led  the  group  discussion  with  the  aid  of  a  discussion  guide  (see  Appendix 
D).  The  second  facilitator  was  less  active,  entering  the  discussion  only  infrequently,  and 
assisting  in  maintaining  the  focus  of  the  session.  The  Air  Force  personnel  in  the  groups 
were  informed  of  the  purposes  and  method  of  the  study  at  the  beginning  of  each  session 
and  were  encouraged  to  be  honest  and  open.  The  contractor's  goal  in  these  groups  was 
to  elicit  information,  not  only  on  the  operation  of  the  OER  system,  but  more 
importantly  on  how  officers  feel  about  the  process  and  how  it  affects  their  careers. 
Each  focus  group  met  for  approximately  one  and  one>half  to  two  houn. 

The  third  component  of  the  data  gathering  effort  was  a  series  of  interviews  with 
persons  responsible  foi  administering  officer  evaluation  systems  of  the  U.S.  military 
services  other  than  the  Air  Force  and  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
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Armed  Forces.  These  interviews  were  conducted  to  learn  about  details  of  the  officer 
performance  evaluation  systems  of  these  services.  The  interviews  focused  upon 
identifying  the  ways  in  which  these  systems  differ  from  the  Air  Force  OER  system  and 
the  significance  of  such  differences.  Each  respondent  was  asked  about  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  system  which  he/she  administered,  and  most  respondents  provided 
documentation  on  their  systems. 

The  fourth  data  gathering  component  was  a  series  of  telephone  interviews  with 
representatives  of  major  ^rporations  which  have  active  management  performance 
appraisal  programs.  These  interviews  were  conducted  to  obtain  information  on  current 
private  sector  performance  evaluation  practices.  Fourteen  interviews  were  completed, 
using  an  interview  guide  (see  Appendix  C)  to  ensure  that  all  major  points  were  covered. 
The  interviews  were  performed  by  persons  with  expertise  in  private  sector  performance 
evaluation  issues. 

PHASE  3:  LITERATURE  REVIEW 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  background  materials  provided  by  the  Air  Force, 
the  contractors  searched  and  reviewed  a  large  sample  of  historical  and  current  literature 
on  performance  appraisal.  Textbooks  and  review  articles  were  used  for  an  overview  of 
’traditional"  performance  appraisal  methods,  anr^  for  information  on  the  salient  features 
of  each  of  these  methods. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  cut  rent  research  literature,  with  the  goal  of 
identifying  and  evaluating  currently  popular  appraisal  methods  and  systems.  This 
literature  was  reviewed  selectively,  with  emphasis  on  issues  and  methods  which  appeared 
especially  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 
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PHASE  4:  DATA  ANALYSIS 


The  data  analysis  effort  included  several  elements,  some  of  them  performed 
concurrently.  Since  the  literature  review  analysis  produced  a  conceptual  framework 
within  which  other  information  was  analyzed,  it  will  be  discussed  first. 

The  literature  review  findings  were  analyzed  and  organized  in  several  ways. 
First,  the  information  was  searched  to  determine  major  features  which  are  common  to 
all  or  most  performance  appraisal  systems.  These  features  were  listed  and  used  in  the 
analysis  of  data  from  other  sources  (see  below).  The  study  team  also  developed  a 
taxonomy  of  performance  appraisal  systems,  based  on  what  is  evaluated,  what  measures 
are  used,  and  the  techniques  by  which  the  measures  are  applied.  The  next  step  was  to 
identify  in  the  literature  a  consensus  on  the  i.  .^iionship  between  organizational 
characteristics  and  performance  appraisal  methods.  This  resulted  in  a  number  of 
principles  relating  organizational  characteristics  to  the  categories  of  appraisal  methods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  appropriate  to  them. 

The  material  from  the  briefings  and  documents  provided  by  the  Air  Force  was 
reviewed  to  extract  major  recurring  themes  or  issues.  These  issues  were  listed  and 
classified  for  use  when  evaluating  alternative  proposals  for  changes  to  the  OER  process. 
Those  issues  which  emerged  as  most  important  were  also  compared  with  the  data 
gathered  in  interviews  and  focus  groups,  (i.e..  Are  the  historically  important  issues  still 
seen  as  important  by  current  officers?) 

The  notes  from  interviews  with  Air  Force  personnel  and  from  the  Air  Force 
focus  groups  were  analyzed  to  determine  major  issues.  A  capsule  description  of  each 
issue  was  prepared,  and  where  specific  issues  could  be  identified  with  particular 


population  groups,  this  was  done.  Certain  issues,  for  example,  were  of  concern  more  to 
rated  than  to  non-rated  officers;  others  were  more  salient  to  junior  officers  than  to 
senior  officers. 

The  issues  were  categorized  into  groups  according  to  their  content  or  area  of 
reference,  for  example,  issues  relating  to  the  OER  form,  to  the  OER  process,  to  the 
matter  of  control  of  rating  distributions.  The  study  team  was  careful  to  document  the 
perceived  strengths  of  the  present  system  as  well  as  its  perceived  weaknesses.  The  study 
team  also  noted  its  impressions  of  Air  Force  cultural  and  organizational  characteristics 
which  interact  with  the  OER  process,  since  these  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  acceptability  and  feasibility  of  any  proposed  changes  to  the  OER  process. 

The  data  from  interviews  with  the  other  services  and  departments  were  reviewed 
and  analyzed  to  extract  major  features  of  each  performance  appraisal  system.  A 
comparison  matrix  was  prepared  to  facilitate  understanding  of  these  systems  and  of  their 
similarities  and  differences.  These  systems  were  also  examined  to  determine  how  each 
deals  with  the  issues  which  had  been  found  to  be  of  greatest  importance  to  the  Air 
Force. 


The  information  gathered  by  telephone  interview  from  large  corporations  A'as 
subjected  to  an  analysis  similar  to  that  used  for  the  other  military  services.  Major 
features  of  each  corporation’s  performance  appraisal  system  were  extracted,  and  a  matrix 
was  prepared  comparing  the  features  across  companies. 

PHASE  S:  SYNTHESIS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Upon  completion  of  the  data  analysis,  the  study  team  began  developing 
conceptual  designs  for  improving  the  Air  Force  OER  process.  This  involved  careful 
consideration  of  the  ;rite.'’ia  which  had  ceeo  developed  for  a  successful  OER,  the 
practical  considerations  which  had  emerged  in  the  analysis  phase,  and  the  knowledge 
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gained  from  the  literature  and  from  other  organizations  concerning  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  various  potential  solutions  to  the  problems  we  had  identified. 

Several  preliminary  OER  designs  were  outlined,  and  their  salient  features  were 
listed.  These  features  were  then  discussed  during  interviews  with  20  Air  Force  officers 
of  various  ranks,  many  of  whom  administer  OER  processing  for  their  commands  or 
activities,  to  obtain  feedback  on  the  value  and  feasibility  of  each  feature.  The  feedback 
interview  results  were  tabulated  and  analyzed,  and  decisions  were  made  by  the  study 
team  about  features  to  be  retained  and  those  to  be  discarded  or  revised.  The 
preliminary  alternative  conceptual  designs  were  then  revised  into  final  recommended 
conceptual  designs  for  presentation  at  the  final  briefing  and  in  this  final  report. 
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SECTION  111 


FINDINGS  ON  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  IN  NON-AIR  FORCE 
ORGANIZATIONS 

This  section  gives  the  findings  about  performance  appraisal  in  non-Air  Force 
organizations.  These  were  collected  from  a  review  of  the  performance  appraisal 
literature,  interviews  with  fourteen  private  sector  organizations,  and  interviews  with 
officials  from  the  other  armed  services  as  well  as  the  Department  of  State. 

PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL:  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 

A  literature  search  was  conducted  during  the  project  with  two  purposes  in  mind. 
First,  we  wanted  to  determine  recent  trends  and  developments  in  the  field  of 
performance  appraisal.  Second,  we  hoped  to  cull  from  the  literature  an  indication  of 
standard  elements  for  a  performance  appraisal  system  which  could  be  used  in  our 
analysis  of,  and  deliberations  over,  alternative  OER  designs 

In  addressing  these  two  purposes,  this  section  is  organized  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part.  Survey  and  Background,  discusses  the  available  liteiature  and  gives  the 
historical  development  and  current  position  of  performance  appraisal.  The  second  part. 
Standards,  offers  a  set  of  standards  for  all  performance  appraisal  systems  and  discusses 
typical  errors  in  appraisal.  This  part  also  includes  a  discussion  of  the  components  of  any 
performance  appraisal  system.  The  third  part,  Methods,  describes  the  primary  forms  of 
performance  appraisal  with  the  emphasis  on  subjective  methods  and  compares  these 
methods.  The  fourth  part.  Implications,  offers  some  conclusions  from  the  literature 
search  and  their  implications  for  the  Air  Force's  inquiry  into  alternative  OER  designs. 
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SURVEY  AND  BACKGROUND 

The  literature  on  performance  appraisal  is  both  extensive  and  diverse,  and 
touches  on  many  side  issues  such  as  motivation,  job  satisfaction,  equity,  etc.  The  bulk 
of  the  literature  focuses  on  different  aspects  of  documentable  performance  measures,  a 
focus  which  is  understandable  due  to  the  legal  requirements  of  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  an  area  that  is  somewhat  lacking  in  treatment  is  that  which 
peruins  to  such  broad  organizational  issues  as  the  practical  and  meaningful 
implementation  of  performance  appraisal  within  an  organization  and  the  matching  of 
performance  appraisal  techniques  with  performance  appraisal  purposes. 

Rating  scales,  as  a  performance  appraisal  technique,  have  been  in  use  at  least 
since  the  1920s.  Although  several  newer  techniques  have  been  introduced,  rating  scales 
still  predominate.  Much  has  been  written  about  Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales 
(BARS),  but  the  developmental  costs  appear  to  outweigh  the  advantages  associated  with 
the  technique.  The  use  of  outcome-oriented  techniques,  such  a.'  man^gement-by- 
objective,  as  a  performance  appraisal  method  is  increasit.g  in  popularity  as  a 
management  tool,  but  there  is  some  indication  that  its  popularity  for  appraisal  purposes 
may  be  fading. 

The  thrust  of  the  literature  search  was  on  current  literature  which  for  our 
purposes  was  1983  to  the  present.  Certain  standard  texts  were  also  used,  primarily  for 
the  Methods  section.  These  were  Organizational  Behavior  and  Personnel  Psycholoav  by 
Wexley  and  YukI  (1977);  Personnel:  A  Diagnostic  Approach  by  Glueck  (1978);  and, 
finally.  Applied  Psychology  in  Personnel  Management  by  Cascio  (1982). 

Performance  appraisal,  evaluation,  or,  as  it  is  alternatively  called,  employee 
proficiency  measurement,  is  generally  defined  as  *the  assessment  of  how  well  an 
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employee  is  doing  in  his/her  job*  (Eichel  and  Bender,  1984).  The  activity  of  assessing 
job  performance  is  certainly  widespread  in  the  United  States.  A  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs  (BNa)  study  in  1974,  for  example,  found  that  three-fourths  of  supervisors, 
office  workers,  and  middle  managers  have  their  performance  evaluated  annually.  A 
second  BNA  study  (BNA  1975)  showed  that  54%  of  blue  collar  workers  participate  in 
performance  appraisal.  How  these  assessments  are  used  by  organizations,  however, 
varies  widely  and  has  shifted  noticeably  over  time. 

Before  I960,  performance  appraisals  were  used  by  most  organizations  to  justify 
administrative  decisions  concerning  salary  levels,  retention,  discharges,  or  promotions. 
In  the  1 960s,  the  purpose  of  performance  appraisal  grew  to  include  employee 
development  and  organizational  planning  (Brinkerhoff  and  Kanter,  1980).  In  the  1970s, 
requirements  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  laws  caused  organizations  to 
formalize  performance  appraisal  requirements  in  order  to  justify  salary,  promotion,  and 
retention  decisions  (Beacham,  1979). 

Currently,  performance  appraisal  is  used  primarily  for  compensation  decisions 
and  often  for  counseling  and  training  development.  Performance  appraisal  is  used  less 
frequently  as  a  basis  for  promotion,  manpower  planning,  retention/dischaige,  and 
validation  of  selection  techniques.  (Eichel  and  Bender,  1984;  Hay  Associates,  1975; 
Locker  and  Teel,  1977). 

Although  performance  appraisal  is  widely  practiced,  the  activity  is  still  usually 
regarded  "as  a  nuisance  at  best  and  a  necessary  evil  at  worst*  (Lazer  and  Wikstrom, 
1977).  This  attitude  towards  performance  appraisal  seems  to  be  held  often  by  both 
evaluator  and  evaluatee.  Schneier,  Beatty,  and  Baird  (1986)  note  that  the  requirements 
of  performance  appraisal  systems  often  clash  with  the  realities  of  organizational  culture 
and  of  managerial  work.  For  example,  a  manager  often  has  an  interest  in  taking 
decisive  action  whereas  the  performance  appraisal  may  have  ambiguous,  indirect  results. 
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Employee  attitudes  toward  organizational  pron  ^tional  systems  have  also  been  found  to 
be  negative.  In  one  study  of  such  attitudes  it  was  found  that  respondents  believed  that 
personality  was  the  most  significant  factor  in  career  advancement  and  that  promotion 
decisions  were  usually  made  subjectively  and  arbitrarily  by  superiors  (Tarnowieski, 
1973). 


Regardless  of  the  perceptions,  performance  appraisal  is  a  necessary  organizational 
activity.  The  following  sections  describe  the  current  state  of  this  activity. 

STANDARDS  OF  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 

Whatever  performance  appraisal  system  is  used,  there  are  certain  standards  which 
the  system  should  meet.  The  literature  identifies  five  such  categories  of  criteria,  namely: 
legality,  validity,  reliability,  acceptability,  and  practicality  (i.e.,  cost  and  time).  Tho 
categories  are  closely  related  and  must  be  defined  in  relation  to  one  another. 

Leaalitv  refers  to  the  legal  requirements  for  performance  appraisal  systems, 
which  are  the  same  as  for  any  selection  test  in  that  they  stipulate  that  the  performance 
appraisal  system  be  valid  and  reliable.  Validity,  in  turn,  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  an 
instrument  or  method  measures  what  it  purports  to  measure.  For  example,  an 
organization  decides  to  evaluate  an  employee’s  performance.  If  the  goal  of  the 
performance  appraisal  is  selection  for  promotion  then  the  performance  factors  to  be 
evaluated  must  be  selected  based  on  an  idea  of  what  will  be  successful  performance 
indicators  for  the  next  level  position.  This  evaluation  would  not  be  valid  unless  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  success  in  the  selected  factors  was  a  predictor  of  success  in  the  job 
to  which  the  employee  was  being  promoted. 

Apart  from  legal  implications,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  validity  is 
important  at  the  more  elementary  level  of  organizational  planning  as  well.  If  the 
organization  were  to  evaluate  job  performance  for  developmental  purposes  then  the 
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evaluation  must  be  designed  to  identify  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  must 
incorporate  a  vehicle  for  communicating  this  information  between  the  rater  and  ratee. 

The  third  criterion,  reliability,  is  the  extent  to  which  a  personnel  measurement 
instrument  provides  a  consistent  measure  of  some  phenomenon.  For  example,  given  the 
assumption  that  a  person’s  skills  do  not  change,  an  instrument  which  measures  skills 
repeatedly  would  be  reliable  only  if  it  repeatedly  produced  approximately  the  same 
scores. 

The  fourth  criterion,  acceptability,  refers  to  a  system's  having  to  be  acceptable  to 
both  evaluators  and  evaluatees.  By  acceptable,  we  mean  that  the  system  be  perceived  as 
fair  and  supportable  within  the  organizational  culture.  Findings  from  one  study  of 
middle-level  managers  indicate  that  the  procedures  by  which  appraisals  were  made 
seemed  to  affect  the  perception  of  fairness  to  the  same  degree  as  the  ratings  themselves 
(Greenberg,  19S6).  This  study  also  found  that  procedures  that  give  employees  input  to 
the  performance  appraisal  system  are  seen  as  being  fairer  than  those  that  do  not. 

The  issue  of  acceptability  must  be  considered  whenever  there  is  an  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  appraisal  system  into  an  established  organization.  No  matter  how  well- 
designed  an  appraisal  system  is  from  a  technical  standpoint,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
effective  if  it  requires  behaviors  which  are  incompatible  with  the  customs  and 
expectations  of  the  organization’s  members.  A  well-designed  and  well-implemented 
program  of  education  and  training  may  improve  the  acceptability  of  any  appraisal 
system,  but  it  will  not  overcome  a  fundamental  mismatch  between  the  appraisal  method 
and  the  corporate  values  or  culture. 

Finally,  the  criterion  of  practicality  refers  to  the  requirement  that  the 
performance  appraisal  system  should  be  fairly  simple  to  administer  and  reasonable  in 
terms  of  time  required  and  cost  of  development. 
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Although  these  staodards  could  go  a  long  way  in  promoting  the  integrity  of 
performance  appraisal  systems,  there  are  still  typical,  almost  unavoidable  errors  made  in 
the  performance  appraisal  process  due  to  the  subjective  nature  of  most  measurement 
techniques  combined  with  the  proclivities  of  the  raters.  Among  these  are  central 
tendency  errors,  “halo"  effects,  contrast  effects,  similarity-to-self  errors  and  opportunity 
bias. 

Central  tendency  error  is  the  propensity  to  grade  performance  at  an  average  point 
on  a  scale  rather  than  rate  at  the  very  high  or  very  low  end.  Leniency  and  strictness  are 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  theme  —  leniency  being  defined  as  the  tendency  to 
constantly  rate  at  the  higher  end  of  the  scale  and  strictness  the  reverse. 

A  second  common  difficulty  is  referred  to  as  the  “halo"  effect.  The  halo  effect 
occurs  when  an  evaluator  assesses  all  factors  based  on  the  evaluator’s  own  feelings  about 
one  or  more  factors  of  performance,  rather  than  assessing  each  factor  objectively.  Halo 
effect  can  be  reduced  either  by  changing  the  sequence  in  which  the  evaluator  rates 
performance  factors  or  by  making  the  performance  factors  more  specific. 

Contrast  effects  occur  when  a  person  is  evaluated  against  other  people  rather 
than  against  the  requirements  of  a  job.  For  example,  three  people  are  up  for  a 
promotion,  one  average  and  two  less  than  average  performers.  The  evaluator  promotes 
the  average  performer  because  he  or  shv  looks  better  in  contrast  to  the  other  two 
candidates,  not  because  he/she  is  necessarily  qualified  for  the  promotion. 

Similarity-to-self  error  occurs  when  an  evaluator  rates  a  person  based  on  the 
evaluator’s  (often  unconscious)  perception  of  how  similar  that  person  is  to  him-  or 
herself.  This  similarity  could  be  in  terms  of  job  experience,  educational  background. 
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personal  preferences,  etc.  Once  again,  the  evaluator  is  not  using  a  job  related  criterion 
to  make  his/her  rating  decision. 

Opportunity  bias  is  a  rating  error  which  can  manifest  itself  in  two  ways.  The 
first  is  when  objective  data  which  may  or  may  not  be  Job  related  are  used  in  an 
evaluation.  Such  objective  data  could  be  absenteeism,  tardiness,  sick  leave,  etc.  These 
data  are  objective  and  readily  available,  but  may  be  over-emphasized  relative  to  other 
aspects  of  the  Job  which  are  unable  to  be  measured  objectively. 

The  second  way  in  which  opportunity  bias  occurs  is  often  associated  with 
evaluations  for  employees  of  field  offices,  remote  sites,  etc.,  by  headquarters  personnel. 
In  this  manifestation,  the  evaluator  tends  to  downgrade  the  field  personnel  became  their 
work  is  not  visible  to  the  eviluator. 

Components  of  Performance  Annialsat 

Prior  to  discussing  specific  methods  of  performance  appraisal,  the  actual 
components  of  the  performance  appraisal  system  need  to  be  identified.  These  include 
goals,  methods  of  performance  appraisal,  indicators  of  performance,  schedule  of 
appraisals,  and  evaluators. 

Goals.  The  goal  or  purpose  of  performance  appraisal  is  usually  either  to  support 
the  administrative  needs  of  the  organization  or  to  facilitate  individual  employee 
development.  The  goal  of  the  performance  appraisal  should  drive  the  type  of 
performance  appraisal  system  used  and  the  type  of  performance  information  collected. 
For  example,  the  primary  administrative  uses  of  performance  appraisal  are  for 
compensation  and  promotion  decisions.  One  would  assume,  then,  that  an  organization 
would  make  these  decisions  based  on  assessment  of  current  performance  and  would 
choose  a  performance  appraisal  method  which  would  provide  that  information.  The 
same  idea  would  hold  for  the  organization  whose  performance  appraisal  goal  is  employee 
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development.  The  method  chosen  in  this  case  should  give  an  indication  of  employee 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

There  is  indication  in  the  literature  that  performance  appraisal  for  multiple 
purposes  which  include  development  tends  to  fail  on  the  development  side.  One  important 
study  showed  that  employees  became  defensive  about  performance  counseling  when  a 
compensation  decision  was  dependent  on  a  favorable  rating  (Meyer,  Kay  &  French, 
1965).  For  this  reason  some  authors  argue  for  separate  performance  appraisal  systems 
for  different  purposes  or  at  least  for  separating  the  counseling  session  in  time  from  the 
formal  evaluation. 

Methods.  Methods  of  performance  appraisal  can  be  categorized  as  objective  and 
subjective  methods  for  purposes  of  broad  differentiation. 

Subjective  methods,  on  the  one  hand,  rely  on  the  opinion  of  an  individual  or 
several  individuals  regarding  an  employee’s  performance.  Most  often  subjective  methods 
use  some  sort  of  scaling  device  to  record  these  opinions  concerning  specified 
performance  factors.  There  is  tremendous  variation  in  these  techniques,  mainly  in  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attempted  by  the  scale. 

Objective  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  use  direct  measures  to  rate  employees. 
Such  direct  measures  can  be  either  rates  of  production,  personnel  statistics  (e.g.,  absence 
rates,  sick  days)  accomplishment  or  non-accomplishment  of  specified  performance 
objectives  or  test  scores. 

Objective  methods  are  generally  used  with  employees  whose  jobs  are  repetitive  or 
production-oriented.  Objective  measures  carry  the  obvious  advantage  of  not  being 
dependent  on  evaluator  judgment.  However,  they  may  not  be  as  useful  to  many 
organizations  as  subjective  measures  because  they  often  reflect  outcomes  which  may  not 
provide  the  total,  or  most  important,  picture  of  an  individual's  performance.  In 
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addition,  they  frequently  fail  to  provide  a  means  for  comparison  of  performance  among 
employees.  Finally,  it  is  occasionally  the  case  that  plausible  objective  performance 
measures  simply  cannot  be  devised  for  a  particular  job.  Practical  considerations  usually 
limit  the  use  of  objective  techniques,  although  it  is  important  to  note  that  objective 
information  can  be  helpful  in  supporting  subjective  ratings,  even  when  correlations 
between  subjective  and  objective  ratings  are  low  (Cascio  &  Valenzi,  1978). 

Taylor  and  Zawacki  (1984)  categorized  methods  as  traditional  (i.e.,  use  of 
quantitative  or  statistical  tools  along  with  judgment  by  an  evaluator  to  evaluate 
performance)  or  collaborative  (i.e.,  use  of  some  form  of  joint,  evaluator-evaluatee,  goal¬ 
setting  technique  related  to  performance.)  In  a  study  of  Fortune  500  companies,  these 
authors  found  that  collaborative  designs  brought  about  improvements  in  employee 
attitudes  more  often  than  traditional  designs.  They  also  found  that,  although  more 
companies  were  satisfied  with  collaborative  than  with  traditional  designs,  there  was  a 
general  shift  in  usage  to  traditional  designs,  perhaps  due  to  legal  requirements  for 
precise  measurement. 

In  another  study  of  the  effects  of  goal-setting  on  the  performance  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  nine  groups  were  formed  which  varied  goal  setting  strategies  (assigned 
goals;  participatively  set  goals;  and  ”do  your  best”)  and  recognition  vehicles  (i.e.,  praise, 
public  recognition,  bonus)  (Latham  &  Wcxley,  1982).  Those  in  the  groups  which  set 
goals,  either  assigned  or  participatively,  had  higher  performance  than  those  in  the  "do 
your  best’  group.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  those  in  the  participative  group  set 
harder  goals  and  had  performance  increases  which  were  significantly  higher  than  the 
other  two  goal-setting  categories^ 

Indicators.  Indicators  of  performance  can  behaviors  displayed  by  employees, 
tangible  results  of  employees  performance,  and/or  ratings  on  employee  traits  or  qualities 
(e.g.,  leadership,  initiative). 
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There  is  consensus  in  the  literature  that  traits  are  not  the  preferred  performance 
indicators.  Traits  are  difficult  to  define  and  therefore  can  lead  to  ambiguity  and  poor 
inter-rater  reliability.  Trait  rating  may  also  not  be  helpful  from  a  developmental 
position  as  it  is  hard  to  counsel  employees,  for  example,  on  "drive*.  Finally,  a  trait- 
oriented  appraisal  is  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  courts  (Latham  &  Wexley,  1982).  It  is 
difficult  to  show,  first,  that  a  trait  has  been  validly  and  objectively  measured,  and 
second,  that  a  particular  trait  is  a  valid  indicator  of  job  performance  level.  Behavioral 
indicators  can  be  shown  through  job  analysis  to  be  valid  measures  of  performance. 
Research  on  these  indicators  suggests  that  rating  both  behaviors  and  results  is  the  best 
course  of  action  (Porter,  Lawler  &  Hackman.  197S). 

Schedule  of  the  Anprilsal.  Most  organizations  appraise  performance  annually, 
usually  for  administrative  convenience.  Scnedules  are  often  based  on  employee 
anniversary  dates  with  the  organization,  seasonal  business  cycles,  etc. 

Appraisals  scheduled  once  a  year  solely  for  administrative  convenience  are 
difficult  to  defend  from  a  motivational  viewpoint,  since  feedback  is  more  effective  if  it 
immediately  follows  performance  (Cook,  1968).  In  addition,  if  all  appraisals  are 
conducted  at  one  time  then  managers  have  an  enormous  workload,  although  the  annual 
dates  for  all  employees  need  not  coincide.  Variable  schedules  for  appraisals  can  be  used 
when  there  are  significant  variations  in  an  employee's  behavior,  although  problems  with 
this  idea  can  include  inconvenience  and  lack  of  consensus  over  what  should  constitute 
"significant  variation." 

Evaluators.  An  evaluator  can  be  the  employee's  immediate  supervisor,  several 
supervisors,  subordinates,  peers,  outside  specialists  or  the  employee  him/herself. 

In  a  study  by  Lazer  &  Wikstrom  (1977),  the  employee's  immediate  supervisor  was 
found  to  be  the  evaluator  for  lower  and  middle  management  in  95%  and  for  top 
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management  in  86%  of  companies  surveyed.  Use  of  the  immediate  supervisor  as  the 
evaluator  is  generally  based  on  the  belief  that  the  supervisor  is  the  most  familiar  with  an 
individual's  performance  and  therefore  the  best  able  to  make  the  assessment. 

Several  supervisors  can  be  used  to  make  the  appraisal,  a  method  which  has  the 
possibility  of  balancing  any  individual  bias.  Eichel  and  Bender's  study  (1984)  shows  that 
in  63%  of  the  responding  companies  another  supervisor  would  join  in  the  appraisal  in 
some  way.  Another  study  (Cummings  and  Schwab,  1973)  showed  however,  that  an 
evaluation  by  a  trained  supervisor  was  as  effective  as  by  a  typical  rating  committee.  In 
any  event,  the  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  joint  appraisal  by  several  supervisors  is 
sparse  and  inconclusive. 

Peer  evaluation,  although  rarely  used,  consistently  meets  acceptable  standards  of 
reliability  and  is  among  the  best  predictors  of  performance  in  subsequent  jobs.  Also, 
peer  appraisals  made  after  a  short  period  of  acquaintance  are  as  reliable  as  those  made 
after  a  longer  period  (Gordon  &  Medland,  1965;  Korman,  1968;  Hollander,  1965).  Peer 
evaluations  may  not  be  used  extensively  because  peers  are  often  reluctant  to  acr  as 
evaluators  or  to  be  evaluated  by  their  peers,  supervisors  may  not  want  to  relinquish  their 
managerial  input  to  evaluation,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  identify  an  appropriate  peer 
group. 


OuUide  specialists  can  be  brought  in  to  conduct  appraisals  but  this  is  rare.  The 
assessment  center  technique  incorporates  outside  personnel  but  thb  technique  is  often 
expensive  in  terms  of  time  and  manpower.  Use  of  outside  specialuts  was  so  infrequent 
that  it  was  not  even  reported  in  the  1975  BNA  study. 

Self  evaluation  in  the  form  of  either  formal  or  informal  input  to  the  appraisal 
process  was  reported  in  three  out  of  four  responding  companies  in  Eichel  and  Bender's 
survey  (Eichel  &  Bender,  1984).  Several  studies  which  compared  self  and  sup'  'visory 
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assessinenis  showed  low  agreement  between  the  two  techniques  (Meyer,  1980).  Self 
assessment  appears  to  be  used  primarily  for  employee  development  purposes,  while 
supervisory  assessment  is  used  mainly  for  evaluative  purposes. 

The  role  of  the  evaluator  is  key  in  most  performance  appraisal  systems,  because 
most  performance  appraisal  systems  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  evaluator.  On  this 
point  the  literature  supports  the  idea  that  evaluaior  training  can  be  effective  in  reducing 
evaluator  error,  such  as  "halo",  especially  if  the  training  includes  practice  (Landy  &  Farr, 
1980). 


Within  the  context  of  these  components  of  any  performance  appraisal,  specific 
methods  of  appraisal  are  described  next. 

METHODS 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  methods  for  performance  appraisal  can  be 
divided  into  objective  or  subjective.  An  overview  of  methods  is  described  below  with 
the  subjective  methods  first.  Appendix  B  offers  a  more  complete  discussion  of  each 
technique  along  with  sample  forms. 

SwbitcUvc  Mtlhoils 

Nine  subjective  performance  appraisal  methods  are  identified  in  the  literature, 
including: 

Rating  Scales.  These  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  forms  of 
performance  appraisal.  In  this  method,  the  evaluator  is  asked  to  score  an  employee  on 
some  characteristic's)  on  a  graphic  scale.  Characteristics  can  be  personal  traits  such  as 
drive,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  etc.,  or  they  can  be  performance  factors  such  as  application 
of  job  knowledge,  time  management,  and  decision 'making.  Scoring  is  sometimes  left 
completely  to  the  judgment  of  the  evaluator;  alternatively,  standards  can  be  developed 
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•which  give  examples  of  wi  it  should  constitute  a  particular  score  on  the  trait  or 
performance  factor. 

The  scale  on  which  the  factor  is  scored  may  be  a  continuous  line  or  in  the 
multiple  step  variation  the  evaluator  may  be  forced  to  score  in  discrete  boxes. 

The  widespread  use  of  rating  scales  is  probably  attributable  to  administrative 
convenience  and  applicability  across  jobs.  In  their  simplest  forms,  however,  rating  scales 
are  prone  to  many  types  of  evaluator  bias. 

Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  Scales,  or  BARS,  were  developed  to  address  this 
problem.  BARS  provide  specific  behavioral  examples  of  ‘‘good*  performance  or  "poor” 
performance  developed  and  validated  by  supervisors  for  a  particular  job.  The  use  of 
behavioral  examples  precludes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  such  descriptors  as 
"exceptional”.  BARS,  once  developed,  are  fairly  easy  to  use  and  can  provide  the 
employee  with  rather  specific  feedback.  BARS  are  very  expensive  to  develop  and 
usually  are  constructed  for  each  specific  job.  There  seems  to  be  some  consensus  that  on 
a  job  by  job  basis  the  expense  may  be  outweigh  the  value.  Their  most  appropriate 
application  is  for  very  high  density  jobs  such  as  telephone  operators. 

Checklists.  In  this  method  the  evaluator  is  given  a  list  of  behavioral  statements 
and  asked  to  indicate  or  check  whether  he/she  has  observed  the  evaluated  employee 
exhibiting  these  behaviors.  A  rating  score  is  obtained  by  totaling  the  checks.  Weighted 
checklists  also  use  behavioral  itatements,  but  weights  have  been  developed  for  each 
statement  which  correspond  to  some  numerical  point  on  a  scale  from  poor  to  excellent. 
Evaluators  indicate  presence  or  absence  of  each  behavior  without  knowledge  of 
associated  scores.  The  evaluatee’s  final  score  is  obtained  by  averaging  the  weights  of  all 
items  checked. 
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Forced  Choice.  The  forced  choice  method  was  developed  during  World  War  II 
by  industrial  psychologists  as  a  means  of  reducing  bias  in  the  ratings  of  Army  officers. 

In  this  technique  groups  of  statements  are  developed  and  grouped,  two  favorable  and 
two  unfavorable  per  group.  The  evaluator  is  asked  to  pick  from  each  group  of  four 
statements  which  are  most  and  least  descriptive  of  the  employee  being  rated.  One 
statement  in  each  group  is  actually  a  discriminator  of  effective  and  ineffective  behavior. 
The  other  statements  are  not.  The  rater  does  not  know  which  statements  are  the 
discriminators  and  which  are  not.  Scoring  is  done  separately,  usually  by  the  personnel 
department. 

The  obvious  advantage  of  this  technique  is  that  the  system,  properly  constructed, 
should  reduce  subjectivity.  However,  evaluators  are  often  reluctant  to  use  the  method 
because  they  don't  know  how  they  are  rating  employees.  In  addition,  considerable  time 
is  required  to  develop  the  discriminating  statements  properly.  Finally,  the  system  does 
not  effectively  support  employee  development  needs. 

Critical  Incident.  Like  checklists,  the  critical  incident  technique  involves 
preparing  statements  which  describe  employee  behaviors.  These  statements,  however, 
describe  very  effective  or  successful  behaviors.  Supervisors  then  keep  a  record  during 
the  rating  period  indicating  if  and  when  the  employee  exhibits  these  behaviors.  This 
record  can  be  used  during  the  appraisal  interview  to  discuss  specific  events  with 
employees.  The  critical  incident  technique  can  be  very  effective  for  development 
purposes,  but  is  not  as  useful  for  compensation  or  promotion  decisions. 

Forced  Dltirlbutlfln.  The  forced  distribution  method  asks  the  evaluator  to  rate 
employees  in  some  fixed  distribution  of  categories,  such  as  20  percent  poor,  50  percent 
average,  and  so  forth.  This  distribution  can  be  done  in  sequence  for  different  purposes, 
i.e.,  Job  performance  and  promotion  potential.  Thia  technique  is  administratively  aimple, 
but  there  are  several  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  a  forced  distribution.  It  is  not  useful  in 
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providing  feedback  to  the  ratee  on  his/her  performance  for  use  in  developmental 
counseling.  It  often  encounters  resistance  from  the  raters,  who  are  uncomfortable 
assigning  large  numbers  of  subordinates  to  categories  which  are  less  than  favorable.  The 
use  of  forced  distributions  where  the  ratings  of  multiple  groups  must  be  combined  may 
also  lead  to  problems,  because  the  groups  may  not  all  be  seen  as  of  equal  "quality*  by 
raters  and  ratees.  For  example,  is  an  average  performance  in  a  highly  selected  work 
group  the  same  as  an  average  performance  in  a  less  elite  group?  If  not,  how  can  the 
difference  be  equitably  dealt  with  in  the  system?  Forced  distribution  is  usually  done  to 
control  ratings  and  to  limit  inflation. 

Ranking,  Ranking  involves  simply  rating  employees  from  highest  to  lowest 
against  some  criterion.  The  method  carries  about  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages 
as  forced  distribution  but  is  harder  to  do  as  the  group  size  increases.  Ranking  also  does 
not  allow  valid  comparison  across  groups  unless  the  groups  share  some  of  the  individuals 
in  common. 

Paired  Comparison.  The  paired  comparison  is  a  more  structured  ranking 
technique.  Each  employee  is  systematically  compared  one  on  one  against  each  other 
employee  in  a  defined  group  on  some  global  criterion,  such  as  ability  to  do  the  j.  .. 
When  all  employees  in  the  group  have  been  scored,  the  number  of  times  an  employee  is 
preferred  becomes,  in  effect,  his/her  score.  This  method  gives  a  straightforward 
ordering  of  employees;  however,  it  does  not  yield  information  which  might  be  helpful 
for  employee  development.  Paired  comparison,  like  ranking,  does  not  allow  comparison 
across  groups. 

Field  Review.  The  field  review  approach  uses  an  outside  specialist,  often 
someone  from  the  personnel  department,  to  conduct  the  evaluation.  Both  the  manager 
and  the  subordinate  are  questioned  about  the  subordinates’  performance,  then  the 
specialist  prepares  the  appraisal  with  managerial  concurrence.  The  major  advantage  of 
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the  field  review  technique  is  that  it  reduces  managerial  time  in  the  appraisal  system  and 
may  provide  more  standardization  in  the  appraisal  s.  Managers  may,  however,  delegate 
all  the  appraisal  funct’oa  to  the  personnel  office  when  in  practice  the  technique  is 
designed  to  be  a  collaborative  effort. 

Essay  Evaluaiioc.  In  this  technique  the  evaluator  writes  an  e»say  about  the 
employee's  performance,  The  essay  is  usually  directed,  that  is,  certain  aspects  of  the 
employee's  behavior  must  be  discussed.  Essays  are  often  used  in  conjunction  with 
graphic  rating  scales  to  explain  a  score.  One  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the 
writing  ability  of  the  rater  can  influence  the  employee’s  final  rating  if  the  evaluation  is 
passed  through  the  organizational  hierarchy. 

Objective  Methods 

Objective  methods  do  not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  an  evaluator  and  usually 
involve  capturing  direct  information  about  an  employee’s  proficiency  or  personal  work 
statistics  such  as  tardiness,  etc.  Objective  methods  are  usually  restricted  to  production 
oriented  and  repetitive  jobs  although  they  are  also  applied  to  jobs  which  are  responsible 
for  sales,  profit  or  other  objective  outcomes.  Even  though  objective  methods  may  not 
rely  on  subjective  judgments,  they  are  still  not  a  panacea  for  performance  appraisal  for 
the  jobs  where  they  are  applicable.  This  is  because  the  objective  data  is  most  relevant 
to  the  assessment  of  current  performance,  but  probably  could  not  stand  alone  as  a 
performance  appraisal  technique  for  promotion  or  development  purposes.  Judgment  as 
to  the  relevance  of  the  data  still  adds  a  level  of  subjectivity  which  is  impossible  to 
avoid. 


Two  objective  methods,  proficiency  testing  and  measurement  against  production 
standards  are  discussed  below. 
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Proficiency  Tests.  Proficiency  tests  measure  the  proficiency  of  employees  at 
doing  work  and  are  basically  simulations  of  the  work  a  job  entails.  Typing  tests  and 
assessment  center  simulation  are  examples  of  this  technique.  Written  tests  can  also  be 
used  to  measure  the  employee's  job  related  knowledge.  One  disadvantage  of  the  testing 
technique,  in  addition  to  those  given  generally  above,  is  that  some  people  are  more 
anxious  during  a  testing  situation  than  in  an  actual  work  situation,  and  these  people  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  if  their  anxiety  affects  their  performance.  A  second  disadvantage  is 
that  proficiency  tests  tend  to  measure  what  can  be  done  as  opposed  to  what  is  done  daily 
on  the  job.  For  example,  lack  of  motivation  on  the  job  may  not  be  reflected  in  the  test 
scores. 

Measurement  Aealnst  Production  Standards.  Production  standards  are  levels  of 
output  which  reasonably  can  be  expected  from  an  employee  within  a  given  amount  of 
time.  Standards  can  be  set  through  sophisticated  industrial  engineering  techniques  or 
they  can  be  as  simple  as  the  average  output  of  all  employees  in  the  given  time.  In  any 
event,  an  employee’s  actual  performance  can  then  be  measured  against  the  standard 
rather  than  against  other  employees. 

Ollur.MtlhQdi 

Management  Bv  Objective  fMBOI.  MBO,  which  can  be  a  goal  oriented 
management  tool,  can  be  used  either  separately  or  simultaneously  as  a  performance 
appraisal  technique.  When  MBO  is  used  a  a  nerformance  appraisal  technique,  the 
supervisor  and  subordinate  usually  establish  performance  objectives,  often  in  quantitative 
terms,  for  the  rating  period.  At  the  end  of  the  rating  period,  actual  performance  is 
compared  to  the  objectives  and  scored.  In  an  intuitive  sense  MBO  is  very  appealing  as  a 
technique  for  performance  appraisal  as  it  appears  straightforward,  can  be  used  to  convey 
broad  organizational  goals,  and  usually  has  a  quantitative  orientation.  Many 
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organizations  have  adopted  MBO  or  some  form  of  goal  setting  for  appraisal  purposes, 
possibly  for  these  reasons  (Kane  &  Freeman,  1986,  Eichel  &  Bender,  1984). 

MBO  as  a  performance  appraisal  technique  b  relatively  new  and  therefore  has 
not  been  studied  extensively  (for  that  purpose).  The  literature  does  indicate,  however, 
some  areas  where  MBO  can  be  troublesome.  MBO  can  be  difficult  as  an  appraisal 
technique  if  the  appraisal  is  for  promotion  purposes;  because  MBO  does  not  provide 
relative  performance  indicators  (French,  1984).  A  second  possible  problem  is  that  MBO 
tends  to  focus  on  goals  which  can  be  quantified:  production  rate,  return  on  investment, 
etc.  Such  quantitative  goals  often  do  not  include  or  address  causal  issues  such  as 
leadership,  judgment,  etc.  In  addition  quantitative  organizational  goals  are  rarely  the 
result  of  the  performance  of  an  individual.  Thus,  the  appraisal  may  incorporate  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual.  For  whatever  reason,  the  literature  indicates  that 
MBO  and,  to  some  extent,  goal  setting  as  a  performance  appraisal  technique  may  be 
decreasing  in  popularity  (Schuster  &  Kindall,  1974;  Kane  &  Freeman,  1986;  Taylor  &. 
Zawacki,  1984). 

CgmnarUgn  gf  Mcthadt 

Table  Ill-l  compares  the  various  performance  appraisal  methods  by  purpose  or 
goal  of  the  performance  appraisal  and  by  cost  in  terms  of  development  and  usage. 

Examination  of  this  table  shows  that  there  is  no  one  method  which  would  satisfy 
all  three  purposes;  development,  compensation  allocation,  and  promotion.  It  also  shows 
that  costs  associated  with  various  systems  vary  primarily  as  a  function  of  the  amount  of 
information  which  must  be  collected  or  developed.  Finally,  the  three  employee 
comparison  methods  (ranking,  paired  comparison,  and  forced  distribution)  have  the 
particular  advantage/disadvantage  of  being  useful  for  employee  comparison  within  a 
group,  but  offering  considerable  barrier  to  comparing  employees  across  groups. 
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In  the  next  part  we  will  discuss  conclusions  from  the  literature  and  some  possible 
implications  for  the  Air  Force. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  performance  appraisal  literature  is  frustrating  in  that  it  tends  to  dwell  more 
on  specific  details  of  certain  methods  rather  than  on  larger  organizational  issues.  There 
are,  however,  some  themes  which  appear  relevant  to  the  current  OER  considerations. 

The  Air  Force  is  a  huge  and  diverse  organization  which  must  recruit,  train, 
develop,  and  retain  its  desired  work  force.  In  addition,  through  the  up  or  out  system, 
the  Air  Force  must  constantly  pare  away  at  each  class  of  officers.  With  these  thoughts 
in  mind,  the  performance  appraisal  system  and  the  information  it  can  yield  to  the 
individual  and  the  organization  take  on  extraordinary  importance.  It  is  also  clear, 
however,  that  attempts  to  increase  accuracy  in  measurement,  fairness  in  procedure,  and 
information  for  developmental  purposes  must  be  assessed  against  the  administrative 
realities  and  practicalities  of  a  very  large  and  somewhat  decentralized  organization. 

The  idea  has  been  offered  that  the  purpose  of  the  performance  appraisal  system 
should  drive  the  type  of  technique  chosen  or  at  least  the  information  collected.  The  Air 
Force,  like  most  organizations,  uses  performance  appraisal  now  for  multiple  purposes  but 
primarily  for  promotion.  If  (he  OER  system  is  to  be  effective  for  the  purpose  of 
selection  for  promotion,  then  it  should  focus  on  (hat  purpose  and  achieve  its  other,  current 
purposes  through  alternative  means. 

A  variety  of  performance  appraisal  methods  was  described,  classified  according 
to  how  performance  is  measured.  Examination  of  these  methods  suggest  that  some 
methods  may  be  more  realistic  for  the  Air  Force  than  others.  For  example,  the 
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employee  comparison  techniques  of  forced  distribution,  ranking,  and  paired  comparison 
could  not  be  used  easily  for  promotion  purposes,  because  once  the  rankings  within  a 
particular  group  have  been  established,  there  is  no  information  to  support  comparisons 
across  the  ranked  groups.  The  problem  of  equating  rankings  or  distributions  across  work 
groups  or  commands  does  not  have  a  simple  solution  and  is  one  of  the  issues  which 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  acceptability  of  the  1974-1978  controlled  distribution  system. 

Critical  incident,  BARs,  and  MBO  are,  or  can  be,  extremely  good  techniques  for 
employee  development  purposes.  Each  technique,  however,  carries  some  feature(s) 
which  would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  administrative  realities  of  such  a  huge 
organization  as  the  Air  Force.  For  example.  BARs  involves  extensive  development 
resources  and  a  single  OER  form  could  not  be  used  across  jobs.  Critical  incident 
requires  the  superior  to  keep  a  log  on  each  subordinate  throughout  the  rating  period. 
MBO  tends  to  focus  on  short  term  quantitative  effects  and,  like  ranking,  does  not 
provide  relative  information  across  people,  much  less  groups. 

The  forced  choice  method  appears  to  actually  distinguish  performance  but  is  also 
associated  with  user  resistance  and  high  developmental  costs. 

Surprisingly,  the  method  which  may  be  the  most  feasible,  given  administrative 
workload  and  organizational  culture,  is  the  traditional  graphic  rating  scale,  which,  in 
fact,  the  Air  Force  uses  now. 

Rating  scales  provide  relative  information,  and  can  be  made  more  or  less  specific 
through  anchora  or  standards  (such  as  the  Air  Force  has  now).  Also  the  performance 
factors  can  be  used  to  transmit  the  emphasis  which  the  Air  Force  believes  its  officer 
corps  should  exhibit.  The  need  may  be  not  so  much  for  a  new  technique  to  improve  the 
OER  system  but  rather  control  of  the  present  technique  to  reduce  inflation  and  improve 
the  quality  of  performance  information  evaluated.  Currently,  the  system  works  with 
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informal  controls  (such  as  the  indorsement  process)  or  with  no  controls  (the  tendency  to 
firewall  on  the  front  side  of  the  OER  form). 

One  means  of  controlling  the  technique  is  to  influence  the  rater.  This  could  be 
done  by  including  "evaluation  of  subordinates”  as  a  performance  factor  on  the  OER,  by 
maintaining  a  history  of  the  ratings  given  by  the  rater,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Evaluations  can  also  be  improved  through  rater  training.  This  idea  is  very 
important  if  the  Air  Force  wants  to  move  away  from  the  writing  style  and  content  habits 
currently  in  use.  Raters  can  be  given  instruction  on  the  type  of  behaviors  (depending  on 
technique)  to  be  observed  as  well  as  on  the  organizational  desire  to  have  some  accurate 
means  of  distinguishing  performance.  Thus,  the  training  would  be  two-prohged, 
focusing  on  1 )  what  and  how  to  rate  and  2)  the  need  to  rate  accurately. 

The  Air  Force  currently  does  not  include  counseling  as  part  of  its  overall 
performance  appraisal  system  but  has  indicated  a  desire  to  do  so.  The  literature  seems  to 
indicate  that  counseling  is  best  done  separately  from  the  formal  evaluation.  Abo,  related 
to  counseling,  the  literature  points  to  participative  goal  setting  as  the  most  useful 
technique  in  actually  changing  employee  performance  and/or  attitudes. 

Peer  evaluation  b  a  prombing  source  of  information  concerning  leadership 
identification.  Peer  evaluation  seems  to  be  especially  applicable  in  a  military  setting 
where  groups  of  people  enter  together  and  attend  training  schoob,  etc.  where  such 
evaluations  could  be  conducted.  Peer  evaluations  should  only  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  leadership  indicator,  however,  as  there  b  substantial  opportunity  for 
personal  change  over  a  12-20  year  career. 

The  most  fundamental  implication  appears  to  be  the  need  for  organizational 
responsibility  toward  a  performance  appraisal  system.  In  order  to  be  useful,  a 
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performance  appraisal  system  cannot  be  an  independent  managerial  tool  but  rather  a 
process  which  is  an  organic  part  of  the  organization  in  which  it  is  operating. 

Organizational  responsibility  toward  a  performance  appraisal  system  encompasses; 

0  stating  the  specific  purposes  of  the  performance  appraisal; 

0  defining  those  behaviors  or  performance  factors  which  the  organization 
has  established  as  being  necessary  to  its  mission  and  culture;  and, 

0  supporting  the  performance  appraisal  system  through  education  of  the 
workforce  and  consistent  enforcement  of  performance  appraisal  guidelines 
from  the  highest  levels  of  the  organization  to  the  lowest. 

PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL:  HNDINGS  FROM  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

This  section  discusses  the  findings  of  a  series  of  telephone  interviews  with 
representatives  of  large,  well  known  industrial  organizations.  The  purpose  of  the 
interviews,  which  were  conducted  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  1987,  was  to 
obtain  data  about  current  performance  a^^praisal  practices  and  methodology  in  the 
private  sector. 

Individuals  from  fourteen  organizations  were  interviewed  using  a  semi-structured 
interview  approach.  The  interviews  were  designed  to  acquire  information  about  the 
following; 

1.  The  purpose(s)  of  the  performance  evaluation  system; 

2.  Process  issues  (who  rates,  ratings  review,  timing,  etc.); 

3.  Rater  training; 

4.  Type  of  system; 
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5.  Feedback;  and 

6.  Control  mechanisms 

SAMPLE 

Of  the  fourteen  corporations  covered,  ten  belong  to  the  Fortune  100  list  and  the 
remaining  four  are  in  the  Fortune  300  group.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  contact 
organizations  which  were  comparable  to  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  terms  of  budget 
and  personnel  dimensions,  and  this  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  fourteen 
organizations  are  located  in  the  eastern  (9)  and  midwest  (5)  regions  of  the  country. 
Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  organizations  by  industry  sector 


Aerospace  >  4 

Electric/Electronics  -  6 

Chemicals  -  3 

Pharmaceutical  -  1 


The  interviews  were  conducted  with  individuals  who  represented  the  human 
resource  management  function  of  their  organizations,  and  were  knowledgeable  of  and/or 
responsible  for  the  performance  appraisal  system  for  exempt  employees. 

FINDINGS 

All  the  organizations  had  operational  performance  appraisal  systems  in  place,  and 
with  one  exception,  all  were  quite  systematic  in  their  approach  to  evaluating  job 
performance.  The  findings  about  these  performance  appraisal  systems  will  be  discussed 
in  aggregate  and  by  the  following  categories: 

1.  Purpose(s); 

2.  Type; 
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3.  Process  (who,  what,  when); 

4.  Feedback; 

5.  Rater  training; 

6.  Review;  and 

7.  Controls. 

Purnese 

In  general,  all  performance  appraisal  systems  were  clearly  compensation  focused, 
i.e.,  the  primary  purpose  of  performance  appraisals  was  for  short-term  compensation  and 
salary  administration  issues  (meiit  increases,  incentives,  etc.). 

The  purposes  of  the  appraisal  systems  in  these  private  sector  organizations  were 
few  (the  maximum  number  of  purposes  reported  was  three)  and  clearly  defined. 
Specific  purposes  were  mentioned  (all  of  which  were  secondary  in  importance  compared 
to  the  short-term  compensation  purpose)  among  which  are  the  following; 
promotion/succession  planning,  development,  monitoring  of  performance,  and  feedback. 

Tyne  of  System 

Ten  of  the  fourteen  corporations  reported  the  use  of  goal  setting/MBO-type 
performance  appraisal  systems,  with  varying  degrees  of  flexibility.  For  example,  some 
organizations  described  their  systems  as  "straight*  MBO  procedures,  while  others  reported 
that  they  employed  a  "loose*  version  of  MBO. 

Procesi 

This  section  will  discuss  who  conducts  the  rating,  the  things  being  rated,  and  the 
timing  and  frequency  of  the  performance  evaluations. 
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In  nine  of  the  fourteen  organieations  the  immediate  aupervisor  was  responsible 
for  conducting  the  performance  appraisal.  In  three  organizations,  the  evaluation  was 
performed  by  the  direct  supervisor  and  the  rater's  supervisor.  In  one  organization  the 
appraisal  had  two  parts:  one  was  completed  by  the  ratee  and  the  other  by  the  direct 
supervisor.  In  the  remaining  organization,  the  rating  was  prepared  by  a  group  of 
directors. 

All  fourteen  participants  in  the  interview  process  reported  that  employees  are 
rated  against  performance  standards,  rather  than  on  a  comparison  with  peers.  This  is  an 
important  distinction  because,  as  shall  be  discussed  later  in  the  'Implications”  section, 
comparison  against  peers  is  used  for  the  most  part  for  promotion/ succession  planning 
purposes,  while  ratings  against  performance  standards  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
compensation  related  activities. 

The  findings  also  yield  a  very  interesting  dichotomy  of  performance  standards; 

1.  ResultS'Oriented  standards,  which  measure  the  results  or  output  of  the 
employee  being  rated.  Examples  would  be  sales  or  profit  figures  for  the 
rating  period. 

2.  Behavioral  standards,  which  rate  the  employee’s  work  behavior  rather 
than  results.  The  rating  factors  on  the  Air  Force  OEF  are  examples  of 
behavioral  standards. 

Again,  there  are  important  implications  in  terms  of  the  purpose  for  which  each 
set  of  standards  is  used,  since  results-oriented  standards  tend  to  be  used  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  determining  short  term  compensation  matters,  while  behavioral 
standards  are  instrumental  in  promotion/succession  planning  decisions. 
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Performance  appraisals  are  conducted  annually  in  thirteen  organizations  (every 
six  months  in  one  organization).  More  than  S0%  of  the  interviewees  reported  that  the 
performance  appraisal  cycle  is  driven  by  the  merit  increase/salary  administration 
schedule.  (This  reinforces  the  notion  that  performance  appraisals  in  the  private  sector 
are  primarily  applied  to  compensation  determinations.) 

The  timing  of  the  performance  appraisals  is  also  a  critical  issue.  Over  50%  of 
the  interviewed  organizations  execute  the  appraisals  for  all  their  employees  during  the 
same  time  period  (usually  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year).  This  is  not  an  unexpected 
finding  given  the  prevalence  of  MBO-type  systems.  In  an  MBO  system  -  at  least 
conceptually  -  individual  goals  are  derived  from  the  unit's  yearly  ^oals,  and  the  unit's 
goals  are  themselves  derived  from  the  division’s  yearly  goals,  and  so  forth.  The  fjoals  at 
all  the  different  levels  of  an  organization  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  organization's 
overall  goals;  logic  and  efficiency  dictate  that  accomplishment  of  goals  at  all  levels  be 
assessed  simultaneously. 

A  related  process  issue  refers  to  the  length  of  time  that  appraisal  forms  are  kept 
in  the  individual  employee’s  record.  For  the  present  sample,  the  performance  appraisal 
forms  remain  in  the  employee’s  record  for  an  average  of  approximately  3  years.  In  one 
case,  only  the  current  appraisal  form  is  part  of  the  record,  but  the  form  includes  a 
section  on  performance  history. 

Feedback 

All  fourteen  organizations  -  with  the  exception  of  one  participant  who  indicated 
that  this  was  a  problem  area  -  encourage  and  emphasize  feedback  as  an  important 
component  of  the  supervisor-subordinate  relationship.  In  most  of  the  organizations, 
rater  and  ratee  meet  at  the  beginning  of  the  yearly  cycle  for  a  goal-setting  exercise. 
Tlie  ratee  usually  signs  off  on  a  list  of  potential  goals  or  accomplishments. 
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Two  organizations  have  an  "areas  for  improveraent”  section  in  the  appraisal  form, 
as  well  as  a  self  assessment  section.  In  one  instance,  it  was  reported  that 
feedback/coaching  was  one  of  the  main  performance  factors  on  which  supervisors  were 
rated. 


Rater  Training 

Twelve  of  the  fourteen  organizations  require  and  provide  formal  rater  training 
for  their  supervisors.  One  person  interviewed  indicated  that  rater  training  was  a 
problem  area,  and  another  reported  that  informal  training  was  provided  to  their 
supervisors.  The  majority  of  the  organizations  place  a  strong  emphasis  on  rater  training, 
including  the  distribution  of  written  materials  on  the  subject.  In  one  instance,  outside 
consultants  were  hired  to  provide  formal  training  to  supervisors.  Several  of  the 
organizations  emphasize  the  goal-setting  and  feedback  aspects  of  performance  appraisal. 

Bjeikis: 

In  eight  of  the  fourteen  organizations  the  performance  appraisal  is  reviewed  by 
the  rater's  supervisor.  In  four  cases,  the  appraisal  is  reviewed  by  a  group  (i.e.,  group  of 
supervisors,  central  office,  employee  relations  department).  One  organization  did  not 
provide  information  on  this  issue.  One  participant  reported  that  there  are  three  levels  of 
revi  N  for  performance  appraisals,  when  it  comes  to  making  promotion  decisions. 

Cantriili 

Eight  of  the  fourteen  participants  are  currently  employing  a  forced  distribution 
scheme  with  varying  degrees  of  flexibility,  in  order  to  control  the  rating  process, 
especially  the  problem  of  inflation.  Two  corporations  are  considering  the 
implementation  of  a  forced  distribution  process,  while  the  remaining  four  do  not  have  a 
control  process  at  this  time.  In  almost  all  cases,  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
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carefully  monitor  performance  ratings.  (One  of  the  four  organizations  without  controls, 
interestingly  enough,  has  encountered  a  central  tendency  rather  than  an  inflation 
problem.) 

Several  of  the  organizations  with  forced  distribution  schemes  have  defined  a 
minimum  number  at  which  the  forced  distribution  shall  be  implemented  (e.g.,  100 
employees).  In  addition,  the  distributions  conform  to  various  shapes,  although  the 
tendency  is  to  have  small  groups  at  the  higher  and  lower  extremes,  plus  a  large  group  in 
the  middle. 

Whether  there  is  a  forced  distribution  process  in  operation  or  not,  performance 
ratings  in  general  are  very  carefully  monitored  at  levels  several  times  removed  from  the 
rater,  for  promotion/succession  planning  purposes. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  private  sector 
findings  for  the  Air  Force’s  OER  system.  The  potential  impact  and  applicability  of  the 
key  features  of  performance  appraisal  systems  in  the  private  sector  will  be  examined. 
This  will  be  accomplished  following  the  format  of  the  previous  section,  i.e.,  by  findings 
category. 

Fwcp.oit 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  finding  in  the  entire  interview  process  was  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  primary  purpose  of  performance  appraisal  in  the 
private  sector  and  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  The  primary  purpose  of  performance 
appraisals  in  the  private  sector  is  to  make  short-term  compensation-focused  decisions. 
An  OER  in  the  Air  Force  has  far-reaching  promotion  and  career  implications  for  the 
individual  officer.  This  fundamental  difference  represents  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
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application  of  private  sector  practices  in  the  Air  Force.  However,  several  key  features 
of  appraisal  systems  in  the  industrial  world  can  be  successfully  incorporated  into  the  Air 
Force  setting. 

A  second  issue  relates  to  the  number  of  purposes  for  which  performance  ratings 
are  used.  Air  Force  regulations  cite  no  fewer  than  six  purposes  for  the  current  OER.  It 
wl’i  be  recalled  that  three  was  the  maximum  number  of  purposes  reported  by  the  private 
sector  interview  participants.  A  useful  suggestion  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
purposes  for  which  the  OER  is  used  in  the  Air  Force,  or  at  least  to  specify  its  primary 
plirpose(s). 

Type 

The  prevalence  of  goal-setting/MBO  systems  in  the  private  sector  was  not 
surprising,  given  the  compensation  focus  of  the  systems.  Several  features  of  an  MBO- 
type  system  —  clear  performance  objectives,  increased  communications  between  rater 
and  ratee,  continuity,  goal  orientation  •>  could  be  considered  for  possible 
implementation  by  the  Air  Force. 

However,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  without  an  organization>wide 
commitment  to  MBO,  isolated  features  of  the  system  should  be  carefully  considered. 

Process 

In  all  fourteen  corporations  the  immediate  supervisor  was  directly  involved  in  the 
performance  ratings.  Significantly,  the  rater  was  removed  from  the  potential  for 
promotion  decision.  The  practice  of  having  the  rater  provide  only  performance  ratings 
(without  getting  directly  involved  in  the  promotion  decision)  is  an  issue  for  consideration 
by  the  Air  Force. 
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Regarding  the  criteria  against  which  individuals  are  evaluated,  the  usual  practice 
in  the  private  sector  companies  is  to  rate  the  employee  against  a  series  of  performance 
standards.  Comparison  with  peers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  for  succession 
planning/promotion  purposes  and  the  rater  is  usually  not  directly  involved  in  this 
process. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  private  sector  sample  tended  to  use  two  sets  of 
performance  standards  --  results-oriented  and  behavioral.  The  Air  Force  can  consider 
adopting  two  sets  of  performance  standards,  with  the  results-oriented  standards  applied 
to  duty  performance  ratings  and  the  behavioral  standards  used  for  future 
potential/promotion  determinations  at  a  higher  level. 

The  timing  of  the  appraisal  is  another  process  issue  which  was  explored  in  the 
interviews.  Most  organizations  conduct  all  of  their  appraisals  at  the  same  time.  ThL«  Is 

•k 

a  good  practice  but  it  probably  cannot  be  easily  implemented  in  the  Air  Force. 
However,  the  Air  Force  could  consider  the  option  of  incorporating  all  OER’s  into  the 
permanent  record  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  final  process  issue  refers  to  retaining  the  appraisal  forms  in  the  individual’s 
record.  The  Air  Force  should  consider  whether  all  OER's  should  remain  in  the  officer’s 
selection  record  (as  current  practice  dictates)  or  whether  some  limit  should  be  imposed. 

Feedback 

Feedback  is  an  important  aspect  of  performance  appraisal  systems  in  the  private 
sector.  Formal  feedback  mechanisms  could  be  established  in  the  Air  Force,  with  an 
"areas  for  improvement"  section.  This  feedback/coaching  exercise  should  probably  be 
established  as  a  parallel  process,  rather  than  forming  part  of  the  OER  form.  Informal 
and  interim  feedback/coaching  can  also  be  actively  encouraged  by  evaluating  the  raters 
on  this  managerial  aspect  of  their  officer  duties. 
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Rfltfr  Training 


R.aier  training  is  a  key  feature  of  appraisal  systems  in  the  private  sector.  Formal 
and  specific  courses  on  performance  appraisal  are  available,  and  in  most  cases  required 
in  private  sector  organizations.  Training  programs  emphasize  different  things  (e.g., 
providing  feedback,  goal-setting,  use  of  rating  scales)  depending  on  the  kind  of  system 
being  used.  A  stronger  emphasis  on  training  officers  in  performance  appraisal  matters  - 
-  as  an  integral  function  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  --  is  recommended. 

Review 

In  virtually  all  the  corporations  that  were  interviewed,  performance  ratings  are 
reviewed  at  a  higher  level  (usually  the  rater’s  supervisor).  This  review  is  conducted  with 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  correctness  of  the  performance  ratings  per  se.  In  some 
cases,  higher  level  reviews  are  conducted  but  with  different  objectives,  i.e.,  promotion 
and  succession  planning.  A  similar  process,  for  example,  Could  be  established  at  the 
Wing  Commander  level  of  the  Air  Force. 

Controls 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  topic  given  the  evolution  and  history  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  officer  performance  evaluation  process.  A  similar  evolutionary 
insight  was  gained  from  the  present  set  of  interviews,  as  virtually  all  participating 
organizations  had  either  abandoned,  implemented,  or  considered  the  implementation  of  a 
control  mechanism.  In  addition,  the  controls  issue  in  these  large  corporations  as  well  as 
in  the  Air  Force  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  most  pressing  and  evident  performance 
appraisal  problem  of  the  OER  system  —  the  inflation  of  ratings. 

Ten  of  the  fourteen  private  sector  organizations  either  had  implemented  or  were 
considering  the  implementation  of  a  control  mechanism  for  performance  ratings.  Even 
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though  the  four  remaining  organizations  were  not  currently  using  formal  control 
mechanisms,  strong  monitoring  and  training  programs  in  these  companies  were  making  a 
significant  contribution  to  a  healthy  variance  in  performance  ratings. 

From  a  more  technical  perspective,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
interview  sample,  it  was  common  practice  to  configure  the  forced  distribution  with  small 
groups  at  the  extremes  and  a  large  group  in  the  middle  (which  in  some  cases  consisted  of 
2  or  3  sub-groups)  In  hindsight,  it  seems  that  the  *22-28-50*  configuration  which  was 
implemented  in  United  States  Air  Force  in  1974  was  counter  to  the  way  in  which  most 
programs  are  designed. 

An  additional  technical  issue  regarding  forced  distribution  schemes  refers  to  a 
minimum  number  of  individuals  on  which  the  distribution  is  imposed.  In  the  current 
interview  sample,  this  minimum  number  ranged  from  50-100.  This  issue  calls  to  mind 
the  often  cited  example  of  the  Thunderbird  pilots.  Applying  a  forced  distribution  to  the 
six  (eight  if  you  count  the  two  alternates)  most  accomplished  pilots  in  the  Air  Force  is 
not  a  reasonable  proposition.  Having  a  minimum  number  of  50-100  pilots,  for  example, 
would  allow  for  more  equitable  and  meaningful  distinctions  between  higher  and  lower 
performers. 

PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL:  FINDINGS  FROM  THE  OTHER  SERVICES 

Early  in  this  study,  data  were  collected  from  other  uniformed  services  to  learn 
how  these  organizations  have  responded  to  the  challenges  of  conducting  performance 
appraisals  of  their  officers. 

Th  .  data  was  gathered  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  In  addition  to  these  uniformed  services, 
an  interview  was  held  with  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  concerning 
performance  appraisal  of  foreign  service  officers.  (The  study  team  judged  that  the 
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conditions  of  employment  for  foreign  service  officers  are  sufficiently  like  those  for  Air 
Force  officers  to  warrant  inclusion  of  this  information  in  the  analysis.) 

In  each  service,  these  interviews  were  held  with  representatives  of  the  office  in 
the  service  headquarters  having  proponency  for  policy  toward,  monitoring  of,  and 
quality  control  of  the  officer  evaluation  process.  In  each  case,  the  person  interviewed 
was  the  officer  in  charge,  generally  in  the  grade  of  coloncl/GM-14,  except  for  the 
I>epartment  of  State  where  the  interviewee  was  the  Deputy  Director.  (It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  two  services,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  individual  in  charge  of  officer 
evaluation  reporting  is  a  civilian  employee.) 

Each  service  furnished  copies  of  its  basic  instructions  for  OER  preparation,  the 
forms  used,  and  supporting  pamphlets  and  materials.  In  the  course  of  each  interview, 
questions  were  asked  to  learn  the  issues  each  service  has  faced  in  developing  a 
meaningful  evaluation  system.  Each  service  was  cooperative  and  without  exception 
provided  candid  responses  to  our  questions. 

In  addition  to  United  States  Government  entities,  data  were  collected  from  the 
Embassy  of  Canada  on  the  evaluation  of  Canadian  Armed  Forces  officers.  It  was  net 
feasible  to  interview  the  Canadian  officials  having  responsibility  for  operation  of  the 
OER  system.  For  that  reason,  because  there  is  nothing  uniquely  different  in  the 
Canadian  OER  system,  and  because  the  Canadians  use  a  closed  system,  thb  information 
will  not  be  included  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

The  remainder  of  this  subsection  will  consist  of  brief  discussions  of  the  systems 
for  officer  evaluation  used  in  each  service,  followed  by  a  summary  showing  the  central 
tendencies  among  these  systems  compared  and  contrasted  to  the  Air  Force  OER  system. 
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United  Slates  Army 


The  Army  OER  system  uses  a  form  and  a  procedure  that  were  substantially 
revised  in  1979  in  response  to  unacceptable  inflation  in  ratings.  The  preceding  form  had 
been  in  use  for  six  years,  and  had  also  been  introduced  in  response  to  inflation. 
Research  had  suggested  that  the  strongest  pressures  to  inflate  ratings  were  placed  on  the 
immediate  supervisor  of  the  ratee.  Therefore,  the  essence  of  the  current  system  is  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  applying  meaningful  discrimination  from  the  rater  to  the 
senior  rater  (the  final  indorser),  who  is  typically  the  rater’s  supervisor. 

Eyiimse 

The  purposes  served  by  the  Army  OER  system  include  the  following: 

1.  Influence  the  selection  of  future  leaders  through  maximum  input  from  the 
field. 

2.  Improve  the  linkage  between  individual  and  corporate  performance 
(modified  Management  By  Objective). 

3.  Strengthen  the  chain  of  command  by  bonding  the  ratee  to  the  rater  and 
encouraging  continual,  two-way  communications  between  senior  and 
subordinate. 

4.  Enhance  professionalism  by  displaying  the  standards  of  professional 
competence  and  ethical  behavior  which  Army  officers  are  expected  to 
display  (teach  through  use  of  the  form). 
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Ziitsm 


The  ratee  must  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  rater  for  not  less  than  90 
days  and  the  senior  rater  for  not  less  than  60  days.  The  OER  is  submitted  under  the 
following  general  conditions: 

1.  Annually,  based  on  date  of  last  report; 

2.  When  there  is  a  change  in  the  ratee’s  principal  duty  (to  include  PCS); 

3.  When  departing  on  extended  temporary  duty  or  long  term  schooling; 

4.  When  there  is  a  change  of  rater; 

5.  To  complete  the  record  when  the  ratee  is  scheduled  to  meet  a  promotion 
board  (in  or  above  the  zone)  and  has  not  had  a  report  in  the  current  job. 

The  process  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  rating  period  when  ratee  and  rater  are 
required  to  hold  a  face-to-face  meeting  to  develop  a  duty  description  and  set  major 
performance  objectives  to  be  accomplished  during  the  rating  period.  This  information  is 
recorded  on  the  OER  support  form  (see  Appendix  F).  The  rater  is  the  ratee's 
supervisor. 

Throughout  the  rating  period  the  ratee  and  rater  are  expected  to  meet 
periodically  to  assess  whether  the  duty  description  and  performance  objectives  are 
adequate.  The  rater  is  expected  to  coach  the  ratee  on  his/her  personal  and  professional 
development. 

At  the  end  of  the  rating  period  the  personnel  support  center  initiates  the  OER 
preparation  by  forwarding  the  OER  form  to  the  ratee,  who  validates  the  rating  chain 
and  the  administrative  information  thereon.  The  ratee  then  writes  a  description  on  the 
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support  form  of  the  significant  contributions  he/she  has  made  in  the  job  during  this 
period  and  forwards  the  OER  form  and  the  support  form  to  the  rater. 

The  rater  and  intermediate  rater  (if  any)  evaluate  the  performance  and  potential 
of  the  ratee  on  the  OER  form.  They  also  provide  comments  on  the  OER  support  form 
and  forward  both  to  the  senior  rater.  (An  intermediate  rater  is  used  only  when  there  is 
an  officer  in  the  chain  of  supervision  between  the  rater  and  senior  rater.  This  occurs 
most  often  when  the  rater's  supervisor  does  not  meet  the  grade  test  to  qualify  as  senior 
rater.) 

The  senior  rater  provides  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  ratee’s  potential  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  final  chain-of-command  review  of  the  OER.  When  the  senior  rater 
has  completed  the  OER,  the  support  form  is  returned  to  the  ratee.  The  OER  is 
dispatched  to  the  Military  Personnel  Center.  A  copy  of  the  OER  is  given  to  the  ratee  at 
this  time. 

At  the  Miliury  Personnel  Center,  the  senior  rater's  potential  evaluation  is  entered 
into  the  automated  personnel  record  and  his/her  rating  history  for  that  grade  is 
recomputed.  A  profile  of  this  rating  history  is  pasted  onto  the  OER  next  to  the  senior 
rater's  potential  evaluation  of  the  ratee.  The  OER  is  then  entered  into  the  official 
military  personnel  file. 

Form 

One  form  is  used  for  all  officer  evaluations,  warrant  officer  through  major 
general.  An  example  of  the  current  Army  OER  form  is  displayed  at  Appendix  F.  The 
rater  prepares  the  duty  description,  using  the  OER  support  form.  He/she  rates  fourteen 
performance  factors  on  a  scale  of  1  to  S  and  may  write  optional  comments  on 
professional  ethics.  The  rater  also  rates  on  overall  performance  (scale  of  1  to  S)  and 
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potential  for  promotion  (scale  of  I  to  3).  Finally,  the  rater  provides  separate  narratives 
on  performance  and  on  potential. 

intermediate  rater  provides  comments  on  performance  and  potential,  but 
does  not  evaluate  on  any  numeric  scale. 

The  senior  rater  evaluates  the  potential  of  the  ratee  for  promotion,  considering 
all  other  officers  of  that  grade  in  the  Army,  on  a  scale  of  1  to  9.  The  senior  rater  also 
completes  a  narrative  section  that  focuses  mainly  on  potential  but  which  may  refer  to 
performance  by  the  ratee  or  to  the  comments  or  ratings  of  the  rater  or  intermediate 
rater. 


Discriminating  Factors 

The  results  of  surveys  of  Army  selection  board  members  show  that  the  most 
useful  discriminator  on  the  OER  is  the  senior  rater's  evaluation,  taken  as  a  whole  (that 
is,  the  combination  of  the  potential  rating,  the  senior  rater's  rating  profile,  and  the 
narrative).  Other  factors  from  the  OER  which  the  selection  boards  find  useful  in 
discriminating  among  officers  are  (in  descending  order  of  importance):  the  rater’s 
narrative  on  potential,  the  rater’s  narrative  on  performance,  and  the  duty  description. 

Feedback 

In  the  Army  system,  the  sources  of  feedback  to  the  ratee  are  the  OER  support 
form  and  the  face-to-face  discussions  which  are  mandated  by  Army  regulation. 
Compliance  with  the  system  was  not  as  good  as  was  desired,  and  in  1985  a  provision  was 
added  which  requires  ratee  and  rater  to  certify,  by  initialing  the  form,  that  the 
discussion  required  at  the  start  of  the  rating  period  had  occurred.  Written  feedback  at 
the  end  of  the  rating  period  (using  the  support  form)  is  optional.  The  ratee  receives  a 
copy  of  the  completed  OER  but  the  feedback  is  diluted  by  the  fact  that  the  senior 
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rater's  profile  is  not  attached  and  by  the  widespread  inflation  in  rater  evaluations.  The 
ratee  can  review  the  official  file  which  includes  senior  rater  profiles  on  his/her  OER,  by 
application  to  the  Army  Military  Personnel  Center. 

Quality  Control 

The  essence  of  the  Army's  quality  control  system  is  an  attempt  to  influence  the 
behavior  of  the  approximately  10,000  senior  raters  through  interventions  initiated  by  the 
Military  Personnel  Center.  To  date,  these  interventions  appear  to  be  successful,  as  the 
rate  of  compliance  by  senior  raters  with  the  guidance  is  above  85  percent. 

The  most  stringent  control  over  senior  rater  behavior  involves  placing  a  form  in 
his/her  official  military  personnel  file  which  displays  that  senior  rater's  rating  history. 
This  history  reveals  at  a  glance  whether  the  senior  rater  is  complying  with  the  spirit  of 
the  system  that  is,  creating  a  distribution  of  scores,  over  time,  along  the  scale  of 
potential  for  promotion.  This  information  is  available  for  promotion  board  review,  thus 
placing  those  senior  raters  who  inflate  ratings  in  jeopardy  of  their  own  future 
promotions.  Second,  the  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  has  a  senior  rater  contact 
program  by  which  they  hope  to  provide  continuing  education  and  training  in  the  system. 
One  of  the  themes  of  this  education  program  is  the  concept  of  center  of  mass  .  Senior 
raters  are  urged  to  select  one  or  two  blocks  on  the  nine  point  scale  (other  than  the  top 
one)  where  they  will  place  typical,  high-performing  officers,  leaving  room  to  rate 
exceptional  officers  on  each  side  of  this  center  of  mass.  The  rationale  provided  to 
convince  senior  raters  to  use  this  approach  is  that  they  should  want  to: 

1.  Leave  space  to  identify  the  very  best; 

2.  Not  ruin  the  careers  of  the  others;  and 

3.  Not  de-motivate  the  officer  corps. 
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Even  the  most  conscientious  senior  raters  are  prone  to  inflation  in  score 
(however,  it  is  the  Army  experience  that  few  senior  raters  are  attempting  to  game  the 
system).  A  feature  of  the  senior  rater  contact  program  is  to  offer  a  senior  rater  the 
opportunity  to  restart  the  profile  if  he/she  decides  that  it  has  become  so  inflated  as  to 
obscure  meaningful  evaluations.  The  Army  is  also  experimenting  with  an  Army-wide 
restart  (in  warrant  officer  grades)  and  will  observe  the  effect  on  inflation  control. 

Promotion  boards  are  given  a  briefing  by  the  OER  Evaluation  Office.  The 
response  of  the  boards  to  the  senior  rater  profile  technique,  as  measured  by  a 
confidential  survey  procedure,  is  quite  positive.  In  fact,  the  boards  have  asked  for  rater 
profiles  in  addition;  however,  the  evaluation  staff  doubt  that  rater  compliance  would  be 
high  enough  to  make  this  step  meaningful. 

United  States  Coast  Guard 

The  Coast  Guard  OER  system  was  substantially  revised  in  1984,  and  the  resulting 
process  and  form  are  in  many  respects  like  that  of  th*  Army.  The  Coast  Guard  system 
protects  the  ratee-supervisor  relationship  by  shifting  the  burden  of  discrimination  to  the 
next  higher  level  (reporting  officer).  Also,  ;be  most  useful  discriminator  is  the  overall 
potential  evaluation  for  which  the  reporting  officer’s  profile  is  maintained  and  added  to 
the  report  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Coast  Guard  OER  system  is  the  degree  of 
responsibility  placed  on  the  ratee.  He/she  is  specifically  tasked  to  clarify  the  duty 
requirements,  to  obtain  feedback  and  counseling,  and  to  manage  his/her  performance  to 
meet  or  exceed  the  standards. 

Puinosc 

The  purposes  served  by  the  Coast  Guard  OER  system  include  the  following; 
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1.  To  provide  information  for  central  personnel  management  decisions, 
especially  promotions  and  assignments. 

2.  To  set  the  standards  for  officer  character  and  performance. 

3.  To  prescribe  a  common  set  of  values  by  which  Coast  Guard  aspirations 

for  its  officer  corps  can  be  described. 

4.  To  teach  each  officer  what  is  expected  of  him/her. 

5.  To  provide  a  means  by  which  officers  can  receive  feedback  about  how 

well  they  are  measuring  up  to  the  standards. 

Protest 

The  OER  is  submitted  under  the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  Annually,  batched  by  grade,  for  officers  in  grades  lieutenant  commander 
(0-4)  through  captain  (0-6);  semi-annually,  also  batched  by  grade,  for 
officers  in  grades  lieutenant  (0-3)  and  below. 

2.  Transfer  of  ratee 

Transfer  of  reporting  officer  (Note:  not  the  supervisor,  but  the 

supervisor’s  supervisor.) 

4.  Promotion  of  the  ratee  (Note:  there  are  different  forms  for  each  grade 
with  different  performance  standards). 

The  process  is  initiated  by  the  ratee  who  is  required  to  verify  the  administrative 
information  on  the  OER  form  and  forward  it  to  the  supervisor  14  days  before  the  end 
of  the  rating  period.  The  ratee  may  also  record  the  duty  description  and  a  list  of 
accomplishments  during  the  rating  period  on  the  optional  OER  support  form  and 
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forward  it  along  with  the  OER.  (This  OER  support  form  is  mandatory  in  the  case  of 
ensigns  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade).  For  these  officers  there  are  mandatory  face-to- 
face  meetings  with  their  supervisors  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  rating  period  at 
which  times  the  OER  support  form  is  used.)  Copies  of  these  forms  are  displayed  in 
Appendix  F. 

The  supervisor  evaluates  the  ratee’s  performance  of  duties,  interpersonal 
relations,  leadership,  ard  communications  skills  using  graphic  scales  and  narrative.  He 
also  prepares  the  duty  description.  The  supervisor  completes  the  optional  OER  support 
form  and  forwards  the  OER  and  support  form  to  the  reporting  officer.  The  reporting 
officer  is  normally  the  supervisor’s  supervisor.  He/she  may  be  in  the  same  grade  as  the 
ratee  provided  they  are  separated  by  two  year  groups.  The  reporting  officer  evaluates 
the  ratee  on  a  set  of  personal  traits  and  a  set  of  factors  under  the  title  -  "Representing 
the  Coast  Guard"  using  graphic  rating  scales  and  narrative.  The  reporting  officer 
comments  on  overall  leadership  and  potential  for  promotion  and  rates  on  an  overall 
potential  scale  (range  of  1  to  7). 

The  report  is  reviewed  by  a  third  officer,  normally  the  reporting  officer’s 
supervisor,  Only  Coast  Guard  officers  may  act  as  reviewing  officers.  The  reviewer’s 
responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  the  report  is  consistent  and  that  it  reflects  the  Coast 
Guard  standards  for  officer  evaluation. 

At  the  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  the  OER  is  reviewed  for  administrative 
accuracy  and  internal  consistency.  Unsatisfactory  reports  are  returned  for 
correction/revision.  The  reporting  officer's  potential  rating  is  entered  into  the 
automated  personnel  record  and  his/her  rating  history  for  that  grade  is  recomputed.  A 
profile  of  *<<at  rating  history  is  pasted  onto  the  record  copy  of  the  OER,  just  below  the 
reporting  officer’s  evaluation  for  potential. 
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When  accepted  as  correct  at  Headquarters,  a  copy  of  the  report,  without  the 
rating  profile,  is  returned  to  the  ratee. 

Form 

A  separate  OER  form  is  used  for  each  officer  grade.  (Appendix  F  displays  the 
form  used  for  lieutenant  commanders.)  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Coast  Guard  OER 
is  that  the  evaluation  standards  for  each  rated  factor  are  printed  on  the  form;  thus  the 
need  for  a  separate  form  for  each  grade.  For  each  factor  there  is  a  brief  description  of 
what  is  to  be  rated  and  a  scale  of  I  to  7.  For  values  2,  4,  and  6,  there  is  provided  a 
description  of  the  behaviors  corresponding  to  those  values  on  the  scale.  This  is  a  variant 
of  the  behaviorally  anchored  rating  scale  described  in  Appendix  B.  The  scales  are  so 
constructed  (and  the  instructions  emphasize)  that  a  value  of  4  describes  the  "typical,  high 
performing  Coast  Guard  Officer"  of  that  grade.  It  is  expected  (and,  to  date, 
experienced)  that  70  percent  of  officers  will  be  found  in  the  range  3  to  5  on  the  scale 
for  most  factors.  Raters  are  encouraged  to  use  the  "not  observed"  block,  if  appropriate 
(it  should  be  noted  that  the  instruction  does  not  mandate  minimum  periods  of 
observation  for  either  supervisors  or  reporting  officers.) 

The  supervisor  is  responsible  for  describing  the  duties  performed.  He/she  also 
evaluates  the  ratee  in  four  sections: 

1 .  Performance  of  Duties  Section.  Consists  of  a  narrative  and  five 
performance  factors  rated  on  the  scale  described  above. 

2.  Intcrnerional  Relations  Section.  Consists  of  a  narrative  and  two  factors 
measuring  how  an  officer  affects  or  is  affected  by  others. 
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3.  Leiderthln  Skills  Section.  Consists  of  a  narrative  and  four  factors.  One 
of  these  factors  is  entitled  Evaluating  Subordinates.  This  factor  is 
described  as  follows: 

"The  extent  to  which  an  officer  conducts,  or  requires 
others  to  conduct,  accurate,  uninflated,  and  timely 
evaluations  for  enlisted,  civilian  and  officer  personnel." 

The  behavior  identified  with  the  midpoint  on  this  scale  is  described  as  follows: 

"Prepares  evaluations  which  are  timely,  fair,  accurate,  and 
consistent  with  system  standards.  Required  na/ratives  are 
concise,  descriptive,  and  contribute  to  understanding 
subordinates*  performance  and  qualities.  Seldom  gets 
reports  returned  for  correction/adjustment.  Provides 
constructive  counselling  where  needed.  Does  not  accept 
inaccurate,  inflated,  or  poorly  prepared  reports  from 
others." 

4.  Communication  Skills  Section.  Consists  of  narrative  and  three  factors 
which  measure  the  officer’s  ability  to  communicate  in  a  positive,  clear, 
and  convincing  manner. 

The  reporting  officer  may  comment  on  the  supervisor’s  evaluation.  He/she  then 
rates  the  ofticer  in  two  sections: 

1.  Personal  Qualities  section  consists  of  a  narrative  and  five  personal  traits 
related  to  the  officer's  character. 
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2.  Representing  the  Coast  Guard  section  consists  of  a  narrative  and  four 
factors  which  measure  an  officer's  ability  to  bring  credit  to  the  Coast 
Guard  through  appearance  and  actions. 

The  reporting  officer  writes  a  narrative  section  which  describes  the  ratee’s 
demonstrated  leadership  ability  and  overall  potential  for  promotion  and  command. 
He/she  then  rates  the  overall  potential  on  a  scale  of  1  to  7.  There  is  a  space  on  the 
form  for  a  label  (added  at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters)  showing  the  reporting  officer’s 
rating  history  for  officers  of  this  grade. 

Discriminating  Factors 

The  Coast  Guard  Evaluation  Office  reports  that  the  current  system  is  not 
experiencing  substantial  inflation.  Therefore,  the  selection  boards  can  review  the  reports 
on  their  face  value  without  the  need  to  search  for  hidden  discriminators.  However,  the 
promotion  board  procedures  are  informal  and  are  kept  confidential.  The  Evaluation 
Office  does  not  have  data  showing  what  sections  of  the  OER  are  most  important  to  these 
boards.  The  majority  of  the  OER  is  oriented  toward  performance  description  rather 
than  ev,iIuation.  However,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  t)  at  the  reporting  officer's  potential 
rating,  when  reviewed  in  the  light  of  his/her  rating  profile,  is  a  significant  factor. 

Feedback 

The  Ccast  Guard  places  responsibility  on  each  reported-on  officer  to  seek 
feedback  and  counselling.  The  OER  support  form  is  but  one  means  of  gaining  such 
feedback,  and  use  of  this  form  is  optional  for  grades  above  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  (O- 
2).  The  OER  form  provides  substantial  information  to  the  ratee;  and,  since  inflation  is 
not  widespread,  the  majority  of  reports  provide  useful  information  to  the  ratees  on  their 
job  performance.  The  OER  copy  furnished  to  the  ratees  does  not  contain  the  reporting 


officer’s  rating  profile,  but  the  system  is  open,  and  ratecs  can  view  this  profile  at 
Headquarters  or  write  for  a  copy. 

Quality  Control 

The  central  themes  in  the  Coast  Guard  quality  control  process  for  the  OER 
system  are  extensive  review  of  reports  at  all  levels  and  involvement  of  the  chain  of 
command  in  supervising  the  rating  chain. 

The  review  process  starts  at  the  local  level  where  reports  are  reviewed  first  for 
administrative  accuracy  and  then  for  excessive  inflation.  (Note  that  periodic  reports  on 
Coast  Guard  officers  are  batched  and  that  all  reports  on  officers  of  a  certain  grade  are 
being  reviewed  at  one  time.) 

At  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  reports  are  routed  through  the  assignment  officers 
who  screen  the  reports  for  administrative  accuracy  and  for  internal  consistency.  In 
particular,  the  reports  are  checked  to  ensure  that  the  narrative  comments  support  the 
numeric  ratings  in  each  section.  Reports  containing  administrative  errors  or  inconsistent 
ratings  are  referred  to  the  Evaluation  Office.  Many  of  these  reports  are  returned  to  the 
rating  chain  for  correction  with  an  analysis  of  the  errors  or  inconsistencies. 

Returned  reports  with  inconsistent  ratings  are  usually  referred  to  the  reviewing 
officer  for  resolution.  Compliance  with  this  quality  control  program  has  been  high.  In 
recent  months,  90  percent  of  rejected  reports  have  been  returned  to  Headquarters  with 
additional  narrative  and,  surprisingly,  30  percent  with  changed  numeric  ratings. 

It  has  not  yet  been  necessary  to  adopt  any  special  interventions  focused  on  the 
reporting  officers.  The  strong  support  of  the  chain  of  command  has  been  adequate  to 
control  inflation.  A  strength  of  the  Coast  Guard  OER  system  is  that  the  officer  corps 
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accepts  it.  This  acceptance  has  been  developed  by  and  is  maintained  through  a  strong 
eaucation  program. 

United  States  Navy 

The  current  fitness  reporting  system  was  instituted  in  1974  and  has  not  changed 
substantially  since  then.  The  system  is  well  accepted  by  Navy  officers,  particularly 
reporting  seniors  who  think  they  understand  the  system  and  believe  that  they  are 
communicating  well  with  selection  boards. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Navy  fitness  report  (FITREP)  is  that  there  is  only 
one  evaluator  and  only  one  signature  appears  on  the  form.  This  evaluator,  the  reporting 
senior,  is  normally  the  officer  designated  in  law  as  the  commander.  Thus,  for  most 
Navy  officers  the  FITREP  is  not  prepared  by  his/her  supervisor  but  at  a  higher  level. 
Another  distinction  evolving  from  this  procedure  is  that  the  preparation  of  FITREPs  is 
an  important  function  of  command  and,  at  least  in  theory,  more  responsive  to  direction 
from  the  Navy  leadership. 

Purpose 

The  piime  use  of  the  FITREP  is  to  support  the  decisionmaking  process  of 
promotion  selection  boards,  and  reporting  seniors  view  it  so.  A  secondary  purpose  that 
the  Navy  views  as  valuable  is  to  support  judgments  about  future  assignments.  The 
instruction  on  preparation  of  the  FITREP  cites  ten  purposes,  among  which  is  counseling 
of  junior  officers.  These  other  purposes  are  not  viewed  as  particularly  useful;  and 
counseling,  especially,  is  not  done  well  in  conjunction  with  the  FITREP. 

Process 

The  FITREP  is  prepared  annually  for  all  officers  but  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
who  are  evaluated  twice  a  year.  FITREPs  are  prepared  in  batches  by  grade  so  that  all 
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FTTREPs  for  any  particular  grade  are  submitted  at  the  same  time.  The  FTTREP  is  also 
submitted  upon  the  transfer  of  the  reported-on  officer  or  the  reporting  senior. 

The  process  begins  thirty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  the  reporting  period  when  the 
ratee  has  the  opportunity  to  provide  information  to  the  reporting  senior  about  the 
performance  of  his/her  duties  during  the  reporting  period.  There  is  no  specified  format 
for  this  information  and  the  reporting  senior  is  not  required  to  include  any  of  it  in  the 
FITREP.  Also  during  this  period,  the  ratee's  supervisory  chain  provides  information  to 
the  reporting  senior.  This  also  is  an  informal  procedure,  not  specified  in  the  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  rating  period  the  reporting  senior  completes  the  FITREP. 
He/she  enters  a  duty  description  and  a  narrative  describing  the  job  performance  and 
potential  for  promotion.  The  reporting  senior  evaluates  the  ratee  on  twelve  performance 
factors  and  six  personal  traits  using  a  scale  of  1  to  9.  He/she  also  indicates  whether  or 
not  the  ratee  would  be  desired  as  a  subordinate  in  each  of  five  types  of  possible  future 
duties,  using  the  same  scale.  Finally,  the  reporting  senior  makes  a  promotion 
recommendation.  The  reporting  senior  indicates  the  rank  of  the  ratee  (1  of  3,  3  of  3. 
etc.)  among  those  officers  of  any  particular  grade  recommended  for  early  promotion. 

There  is  an  appraisal  worksheet  for  use  by  reporting  seniors  in  preparing  the 
FITREP.  In  contrast  to  the  procedures  of  the  other  services,  the  worksheet  is  not  used 
by  the  ratee  and  remains  in  the  reporting  senior’s  possession  when  the  FITREP  has  been 
completed. 

The  completed  FITREP  is  forwarded  to  the  Navy  Military  Personnel  Command 
without  further  review.  A  signed  copy  of  the  FITREP  is  given  to  the  ratee.  In  the  case 
of  junior  officers  (0-3  and  below),  the  copy  is  given  at  the  time  of  completion.  For 
other  officers  the  copy  may  be  given  to  the  ratee  at  the  time  the  relationship  is  severed. 
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An  example  of  the  Navy  FITREP  form  is  displayed  in  Appendix  F.  The 
FITREP  form  requires  the  use  of  an  optical  character  reader  font.  All  but  the  narrative 
portions  are  entered  into  the  automated  personnel  system.  Subsequently,  this  system 
produces  numeric  summaries  of  each  officer’s  performance  record  for  use  by  selection 
boards. 


Following  the  administrative  information,  there  is  space  for  a  description  of 
duties  assigned.  There  is  then  space  for  the  reporting  senior  to  rate  on  twelve 
performance  factors  and  six  personal  traits.  The  reporting  senior  also  indicates  the 
desirability  of  having  the  ratee  assigned  under  his  supervision  in  five  types  of  jobs 
(command,  operational,  staff,  joint/OSD,  or  foreign  shore).  Finally,  there  is  space  for 
an  overall  performance  evaluation.  All  of  these  are  rated  on  a  scale  of  A  to  I  (1  to  9), 
"A"  being  the  highest.  In  the  use  of  the  overall  performance  evaluation  (labeled  "mission 
contribution"),  the  reporting  senior  is  required  to  show  the  distribution  of  ratings  for  ^11 
officers  of  that  grade  being  evaluated  at  that  time. 

Finally,  the  form  provides  space  for  the  reporting  senior  to  comment  on  the 
promotion  potential  of  the  ratee.  The  scale  is  1  to  3  (promote  early,  promote,  do  not 
promote).  The  reporting  senior  is  required  to  show  the  peer  distribution  among  all 
officers  of  the  grade  given  a  rating  of  "promote  early"  (1  of  3,  3  of  3,  3  of  6,  etc). 
However,  this  peer  distribution  is  used  only  for  officers  in  grades  lieutenant  commander 
through  captain  (0-4  through  0-6). 

Discriminating  Factors 

Navy  promotion  board  procedures  have  a  bearing  on  the  relative  usefulness  of 
various  ratings  on  the  form  and  deserve  a  brief  summary.  In  contrast  to  the  Air  Force 
and  Army,  where  every  panel  member  reads  every  file  and  records  a  vote,  in  Navy  and 
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Marine  Corps  boards,  selection  is  by  iterative  voting  by  the  panel  based  on  briefings 
given  by  one  of  the  panel  members.  In  each  iteration,  each  panel  member  is  given  a 
small  number  of  files  (about  five)  for  detailed  review.  After  this  review,  the  panel 
assembles  in  a  briefing  room  where  each  panel  member  briefs  his  files  to  the  other 
panelists  using  visual  aids  consisting  of  numeric  summaries  of  all  previous  FTTREPs  and 
qualitative  summaries  of  previous  experience  and  qualifications.  The  panel  members 
vote  on  each  officer  simultaneously  and  secretly  at  the  conclusion  of  that  briefing. 
After  voting  on  all  officers  in  the  zone,  the  clear  winners  and  losers  are  removed,  the 
files  are  redistributed,  and  another  cycle  occurs.  This  process  is  followed  until  the 
number  of  selectees  allowed  is  attained. 

An  advantage  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  briefer  can  spend  much  more  time 
reviewing  each  file  he  is  given  than  if  he  were  required  to  look  at  the  entire  zone.  This 
suggests  that  a  better  job  can  be  done  in  integrating  all  aspects  of  the  FTTREP  to  arrive 
at  a  judgment  and  that  any  one  factor  has  less  importance  in  discriminating  among 
officers  than  is  the  case  in  other  systems  such  as  the  Air  Force  and  Army.  This 
explanation  also  supports  the  statement  made  to  the  study  team  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  representative  that  the  narrative  is  the  most  important  discriminator  on  the  form. 
The  briefer  has  time  to  read  the  narratives  on  all  the  FITREPs  and  relate  them  to  other 
rating  sections. 

Other  factors  cited  as  being  important  discriminators  are  the  promotion 
recommendations  (including  the  peer  ranking)  and  the  job  description.  Members  of 
promotion  boards  have  observed  that  promotion  recommendations  are  evaluated  in  the 
perspective  of  the  importance  of  the  billet.  For  example,  a  promotion  ranking  of  '3rd 
of  20"  in  a  training  command  billet  is  recognized  as  weaker  than  a  "4th  of  8*  in  a 
deployed  .squadron  for  the  fighter  pilot  community. 
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Although  providing  performance  and  career  counseling  is  an  objective  of  the 
officer  evaluation  system,  the  Navy  believes  that  the  feedback  mechanism  is  not  very 
effective.  The  FfTREP,  in  particular,  is  perceived  to  be  an  unacceptable  counseling 
tool.  This  situation  derives  from  the  fact  that  commanders  tend  to  inflate  the  ratings  of 
less  than  excellent  officers.  Therefore,  the  FITREP  does  not  communicate  an  officer's 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Reporting  seniors  are  encouraged  to  show  reports  to  ratees 
(and  are  required  to  do  so  for  Junior  officers).  However,  for  officers  in  grades 
lieutenant  commander  and  above,  reporting  seniors  are  not  required  to  conduct 
counseling  nor  to  show  reports.  There  is  no  alternative  mechanism,  such  as  the  Army 
OER  support  form,  to  foster  counseling. 

Quality  Control 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  inflation  in  the  Navy  evaluation  system.  For 
example,  reporting  seniors  recognize  that  ratings  of  less  than  "A"  for  performance  factors 
and  traiu  are  regarded  as  derogatory  by  promotion  boards,  so  there  are  few  ratings  of 
"B"  or  less.  Similarly,  narratives  are  puffed  up;  although  the  feedback  from  promotion 
boards  shows  that  most  reporting  seniors  are  communicating  effectively  on  performance 
and  potential  through  the  narrative.  The  ranking  among  peers  remains  an  effective 
discriminator  for  many  reported-on  officers  although  some  reporting  seniors  are  known 
to  game  the  system  by  artificially  subdividing  the  population  of  officers  rated  in  order 
to  generate  more  "1"  and  "2"  promotion  rankings.  However,  the  ranking  system  does  not 
apply  to  officers  in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  (0-3)  and  below. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  not  chosen  to  intervene  in  the  fitness  reporting 
system.  Consequently,  there  is  no  central  management  of  a  quality  control  system  '‘or 
officer  fitness  reports. 
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L>niien  aiaiei  iviTme  \^orDi 

The  Marine  Corps  has  also  revised  its  officer  eva-uation  system  recently  in 
response  to  an  inflation  in  ratings.  The  current  Performance  Evaluation  System  (PES) 
was  installed  in  1985  in  response  to  a  study  which  indicated  that  the  degree  of  inflation 
posed  a  threat  to  the  credibility  of  the  promotion  system. 

Distinguishing  features  of  the  PES  su’e  that  counseling  has  been  removed  from 
the  PES  and  that  those  marines  rated  as  outstanding  in  'general  value  to  the  service*  are 
ranked  among  each  other. 

Like  the  Army,  the  Marine  Corps  has  recognized  the  pressures  on  immediate 
supervisors  to  inflate  evaluation  reports  and  has  installed  measures  to  counter  this 
tendency.  Some  of  these  measures  include; 

1.  A  policy  which  forbids  the  rating  chain  from  showing  completed  reports 
to  the  ratee; 

2.  Strict  requirements  for  accelerated  promotions;  and 

3.  Requirement  to  rank  the  outstanding  against  one  another. 

Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  PES  is  to  support  the  central  selection,  promotion, 
and  retention  of  the  best  qualified  marines.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the 
assignment  process  anc’  other  personnel  management  actions. 

The  recent  study  of  the  Marine  Corps  evaluation  system  concluded  that 
counseling  is  antithetical  to  the  purposes  of  an  evaluation  system  and  a  major  source  of 
inflationary  pressure.  Therefore,  while  effective  counseling  is  encouraged,  a  substantial 
effort  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  counseling  process  from  the  PES. 
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Process 


A  report  is  not  submitted  on  a  marine  unless  he/she  has  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  reporting  senior,  who  is  the  marine's  immediate  supervisor,  for  90 
days.  The  FITREP  is  submitted  under  the  following  general  conditions: 

1.  Annually,  batched  by  grade; 

2.  When  the  ratee's  duty  changes  or  he/she  departs  the  unit; 

3.  When  departing  for  extended  temporary  duty  or  long  term  schooling; 

4.  When  there  is  a  change  in  the  reporting  senior;  or 

5.  Upon  promotion. 

At  the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  the  reporting  senior  prepares  the  FITREP, 
assisted  in  administrative  processing  by  the  supporting  personnel  office.  He/she  rates 
seven  duty  performance  factors,  fourteen  personal  quality  factors,  and  estimates  the 
ratee’s  "general  value  to  the  service."  The  reporting  senior  also  completes  a  narrative 
describing  duty  requirements,  performance,  and  general  value  to  the  service. 

The  reporting  senior  forwards  the  report  to  the  reviewing  officer  who  is 
normally  the  reporting  senior's  supervisor.  The  reviewing  officer  is  responsible  to 
ensure  that  the  reporting  senior  has  complied  with  the  spirit  and  instructions  of  the 
Marine  Corps  order  governing  the  PES.  The  reviewing  officer  may  add  comments, 
especially  if  he/she  disagrees  with  the  evaluation  performed  by  the  reporting  senior. 

The  completed  FITREP  is  transmitted  to  Headquarters  U.S.  Marine  Corps  where 
it  is  reviewed  and  entered  into  the  official  personnel  record  of  the  marine  reported-on. 
Administratively  incorrect  or  inconsistent  reports  are  returned  to  the  rating  chain  for 
correction.  Copies  are  not  maintained  in  unit  files  nor  routinely  furnished  to  the  ratee. 
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Ratees  are  annually  furnished  a  copy  of  the  Master  Record  Brief,  a  report  containing  the 
numerical  ratings  from  all  FITREPs  in  his/her  record.  On  entering  the  zone  for 
promotion,  each  marine  is  furnished  a  complete  copy  of  the  microfiche  containing  all 
previous  riTREPs.  Additionally,  marines  can  view  their  FITREPs  at  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Form 

One  form  is  used  to  evaluate  all  marines  in  grades  sergeac  (E-S)  throujh  colonel 
(0-6).  An  example  of  this  form  is  displayed  in  App'ndix  F.  The  administrative  data  is 
entered  with  an  optical  character  reader  feat.  Note  that  there  is  no  space  to  enter  a 
duty  description,  only  a  title.  Additional  duty  requirements  must  be  placed  in  the 
general  narrative  section. 

The  reporting  seniot  evaluates  seven  performance  factors  and  fourteen  personal 
qualities  on  a  six  point  scale.  He/she  then  estimates  the  ratee's  "general  value  ^  the 
service"  on  a  ten  point  scale.  The  reporting  senior  is  required  to  show  how  he/she  has 
distributed  ratings  in  this  section  ("general  value  to  the  service")  for  all  other  marines  of 
the  same  grade  during  this  rating  period.  The  reporting  senior  then  completes  a 
narrative  section. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  form,  the  reporting  senior  is  req'jl.ed  to  show  tire  rank  of 
the  ratee,  if  he  is  rated  an  outstanding  (10)  in  "general  vaiu<.  the  service,"  among  other 
marines  of  that  grade  also  rated  as  outstanding.  Finally,  the  reporting  senior  is  required 
to  list  the  names  of  all  marines  of  that  grade  for  whom  he/she  is  the  reporting  senior. 

The  reviewing  officer  is  provided  a  space  to  make  comments.  These  comments 
are  mandatory  if  he/she  does  not  agree  with  the  evaluations  or  comments  by  the 
reporting  senior.  Reviewing  officers  are  encouraged  to  add  a  comment  showing  the 
ranking  of  the  ratee  among  all  marines  of  that  grade  whom  the  reviewing  officer  is 
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responsible  to  review.  The  intended  purpose  is  to  evaluate  the  marine  reported-on 
across  a  wider  segment  of  his/her  peers.  This  technique  is  especially  encouraged  when 
the  reporting  senior  only  rates  one  or  two  marines  of  a  particular  grade. 

Oiscrimlnating  Factors 

Marine  Corps  promotion  boards  are  conducted  in  about  the  same  way  as  are  the 
Navy  boards.  Therefore,  the  comments  on  discriminating  factors  in  the  previous  section 
apply.  Beyond  this,  the  Marine  Corps  representatives  informed  the  study  team  that  the 
most  important  discriminators  for  promotion  boards  are: 

1.  The  trend  in  the  numeric  ratings; 

2.  The  rank  among  peers  rated  as  outstanding  in  "general  value  to  the 

service";  and 

3.  The  narrative. 

Feedback 

Feedback  to  the  ratees  on  performance  of  duties  or  career  development  is  not  a 
part  of  the  PES.  Reporting  seniors  and  reviewing  officers  are  specifically  forbidden 
from  using  the  FITREP  as  a  part  of  counseling.  Reinforcing  this  practice  is  a 
prohibition  against  even  showing  the  FITREP  to  the  marine  reporttd-on.  Although  the 
Marine  Corps  encourages  counseling  of  subordinate  officers,  such  counseling  is  not 
related  to  the  evaluation  process,  and  there  are  no  forms  or  other  a  js  in  the  PES  to 
assist  marine  officers  in  this  task. 

Quality  Control 

Improving  quality  control  of  the  PES  was  one  of  the  initiatives  resulting  from  the 
1985  study.  The  goal  of  the  quality  control  program  is  to  limit  ike  impact  of  inflation 
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on  the  effectiveness  of  the  PES.  At  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  the  Promotion 
Evaluation  Branch  is  responsible  for  quality  control.  This  branch  screens  approximately 
205,000  reports  a  year,  of  which  about  6,000  are  returned  for  corrections.  A  review  of 
a  list  of  most  common  reasons  for  rejecting  reports  reveals  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  not 
able  to  audit  for  internal  consistency  to  the  extent  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  most  of  the 
errors  are  in  failure  to  follow  the  instructions.  However,  these  screenings,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they<'  are  done  at  Headquarters,  are  reported  to  positively  affect  the 
quality  of  the  FITREP  accepted.  Other  elements,  previously  mentioned,  that  act  to  limit 
the  inflation  of  reports  include: 

1.  Requirement  to  rank  those  rated  as  outstanding; 

2.  No  show  policy; 

3.  Strict  limits  on  accelerated  promotions;  and 

4.  Enhancement  of  the  reviewing  officer’s  responsibility  to  in'*'"  't 
certification  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  and  the  rcquireme.'.t  to 
comment  on  reports  that  do  not  accurately  reflect  an  officer's 
performance  and  potential. 

Foreign  Service 

Foreign  Service  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  are  evaluated  annually 
through  a  process  similar  to  those  used  by  the  armed  services.  The  assignment  and 
personnel  management  policies  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  similor  to  those  used  in  the 
Air  Force.  Specifically,  Foreign  S'  officers  are  subject  to; 

1.  Frequent  reassignments  to  oversea  locations  on  an  involuntary  basis; 

2.  Competitive  promotions  based  on  a  grade  pyramid; 
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3.  An  up  or  out  policy.  Foreign  Service  officers  not  keeping  up  with  their 
peers  in  promotions  are  selected  for  release  by  promotion  boards  (if  they 
do  not  self-select  by  resigning). 

4.  Central  management  of  the  personnel  function  to  include  centralized 
promotions. 

For  these  reasons,  a  review  of  performance  appraisal  in  the  Foreign  Service  is 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  lessons  that  could  be  applied  to  the  Air  Force  officer 
evaluation  issues. 

EtirpoSg 

The  primary  goal  for  personnel  evaluation  is  to  provide  a  just  basis  for  career 
tenure,  promotions,  and  separations.  Other  goals  include: 

1.  The  allocation  of  within-class  salary  increases  and  performance  pay; 

2.  Support  to  the  assignment  process; 

3.  Planning  for  training;  and 

4.  Improvements  in  efficiency  through  feedback  on  performance  and 
collaborative  goal  setting. 

PtQCgjS 

An  annual  report  is  submitted  on  each  Foreign  Service  officer  as  of  April  ISth  of 
each  year,  provided  the  ratee  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  rater  for  120  days. 
Other  reports  are  submitted  covering  any  period  of  at  least  120  days  culminating  in  a 
change  of  duty  or  a  change  in  rating  officer  (including  transfer). 
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The  Foreign  Affairs  Manual  requires  that  the  rater  and  ratee  agree  in  writing  on 
the  duty  requirements  and  performance  standards  within  45  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  rating  period.  This  understanding  is  recorded  on  the  evaluation  report.  The  rater  is 
required,  in  addition,  to  review  performance  at  least  twice  during  the  year. 
(Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Performance  Evaluation  indicated  that  these 
requirements  are  honored  more  often  in  the  breach  than  in  observance.) 

At  the  end  of  the  rating  period,  the  rater  prepares  the  evaluation  report  and  rates 
the  employee  on  overall  performance  as  well  as  potential.  The  rater  is  expected  to  show 
the  evaluation  to  the  ratee  and  discuss  it.  The  rater  is  the  ratee's  supervisor. 

The  rating  officer’s  supervisor  is  designated  as  reviewing  officer.  The  reviewer 
checks  the  report  and  prepares  a  narrative  assessing  the  ratee's  performance  and 
potential. 

The  report  is  then  forwarded  to  the  ratee  for  comment.  Space  is  provided  for 
the  rated  officer  to  comment  on  the  period  of  performance  to  include  specific 
accomplishments,  areas  not  otherwise  addressed  in  the  report,  and  aspects  which  may 
need  clarification  or  correction.  The  employee  is  also  encouraged  to  remark  on  career 
goals  including  training  and  future  assignments 

Every  bureau  within  the  Department  of  State  and  every  post  abroad  with  more 
than  ten  Foreign  Service  members  establishes  a  review  panel  which  reviews  all 
evaluation  reports.  The  functions  of  these  review  panels  include: 

1.  Checking  reports  for  accuracy,  consistency,  inadmissible  comments,  and 
conformity  with  rules  and  policy; 

2.  Referring  poorly  prepared  'eports  .o  the  reporting  chain  for  correction; 
and 
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3.  Identifying  on  each  report  the  officers  responsible  for  any  late 
submissions. 

Reports  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Performance  Evaluation  where  they 
are  maintained  in  manual  form  only.  Typical  procedure  for  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  evaluation  reports  is  for  the  officer  to  file  a  union 
grievance  (most  Foreign  Service  officers  are  union  members).  The  8,000  to  10,000 
evaluation  reports  submitted  each  year  typically  generate  about  100  grievances. 

Form 

One  form  is  used  in  evaluating  ail  Foreign  Service  officers.  This  form  is 
displayed  in  Appendix  F.  The  form  is  almost  entirely  narrative  (which  suits  the 
Department  of  State,  a  writing  culture  group).  Despite  the  ample  amount  of  white  space 
on  the  form,  the  typical  report  has  addendum  sheets  attached. 

Part  one  of  the  report  is  a  narrative  description  of  the  work  requirements  of  the 
position,  which  is  to  be  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  rating  period.  There  is  a 
section  in  which  the  ratee  may  explain,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  special  circumstances 
influencing  his/her  ability  to  meet  the  work  requirements. 

Part  two  is  a  narrative  evaluation  of  the  overall  accomplishments  in  the  job 
during  the  period,  prepared  by  the  rater.  Part  three  is  a  narrative  evaluation  of  potential 
together  with  a  five  point  rating  scale,  also  prepared  by  the  rater.  The  Office  of 
Performance  Evaluation  has  observed  that  both  parts  two  and  three  are  greatly  inflated. 
Most  Foreign  Service  officers  expect  a  top  block  rating  for  potential  and  a  narrative  that 
complements  this  rating. 

There  is  a  subsection  in  part  three  in  which  the  rater  is  to  cite  areas  in  which  the 
ratee  should  concentrate  his/her  efforts  to  improve  performance.  This  section  is  widely 
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gamed  so  as  to  show  innocuous  or  frivolous  faults.  Rarely  does  a  rater  put  candid 
remarks  about  employee  weaknesses  in  this  section. 

In  part  four,  the  rater  is  required  to  indicate  the  dates  on  which  counseling 
sessions  were  held.  Foreign  Service  officers  generally  do  very  little  counseling  (as 
reported  by  the  Office  of  Performance  Evaluation  representatives)  and  this  compliance 
section  does  not  help  in  improving  performance. 

Part  five  is  a  narrative  covering  boih  performance  and  potential  which  is 
completed  by  the  reviewer.  He/she  is  asked  to  certify  that  the  report  is  adequately 
documented.  The  reviewer’s  comments  are  also  subject  to  inflation. 

In  part  six,  the  rated  employee  provides  his/her  views  on  the  period  of 
performance.  This  is  completed  after  the  rater  and  reviewer  have  completed  parts  one 
ihrough  five.  Therefore,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  rebut  any  negative  comments. 

Finally,  there  is  a  section  in  which  the  review  panel  may  certify  their  review  of 
the  report. 

Discriminating  Factors 

There  is  little  on  the  form  to  review  apart  from  the  narratives,  the  work 
requirement  statement,  and  the  overall  potential  scale.  Yet  the  inflation  in  rating  of  the 
overall  potential  makes  that  factor  useless  in  discriminating.  Nevertheless,  the  promotion 
boards  report  that  they  are  able  to  discriminate  among  officers  being  considered  through 
close  reading  of  the  evaluation  report  files. 

Feedback 

Feedback  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  evaluation  reporting  process. 
The  mechanisms  for  feedback  are  mandatory  counseling  sessions  and  the  referral  of  OER 
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reports  to  ratees  for  comment.  Yet  inflation  in  the  reports  renders  the  reports 
themselves  less  than  useful  for  counseling  purposes.  Perhaps  this  influences  the  general 
reluctance  to  perform  counseling  which  was  reported  to  the  study  team. 

Quality  Control 

The  system  design  provides  for  quality  control  through  a  reviewing  officer  and  a 
review  panel.  However,  the  system  is  not  now  working  to  control  inflation  nor  does  it 
result  in  uniform  compliance  with  such  administrative  reqtiirements  as  timely  submission 
of  reports. 

The  Office  of  Performance  Evaluation  does  not  have  adequate  staff  to  perfbrm 
substantial  amounts  of  quality  control.  However,  they  do  read  each  report  (staff  of 
sixteen,  8-10  thousand  reports,  mostly  arriving  in  May).  Most  of  the  reports  which  are 
returned  for  correction  contain  inadmissible  comments  in  the  report  or  administrative 
errors  that  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  Office  of  Performance  Evaluation. 

A  revision  of  the  evaluation  system  is  in  progress  at  the  Department  of  State  to 
deal  with  rating  inflation  and  the  excessive  amounts  of  narrative.  The  proposed 
solutions  being  considered  include  a  system  of  rating  the  rater  (similar  to  U.S.  Army  or 
U.S.  Coast  Guard)  and  computerization  of  the  evaluation  process. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

This  subsection  will  address  some  of  the  central  tendency  observed  among  the 
other  services  discussed  above.  There  are  some  features,  for  example,  that  reflect 
lessons  previously  learned  by  other  services  that  have  application  to  the  issues  facing  the 
Air  Force.  Table  IH-2,  at  the  end  of  this  section  summarizes  the  major  features  of  each 
service’s  OER  system. 
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Purpose 


While  each  of  the  services  has  a  different  list  of  objectives  for  the  OER  system, 
the  central  theme  of  each  is  that  it  provides  evaluation  to  support  a  central  promotion 
system.  Most  also  state  that  the  OER  supports  the  centralized  officer  assignment  system, 
but  as  a  secondary  objective.  The  further  the  stated  objectives  depart  from  these  two, 
the  less  efficient  the  systems  become  to  accomplish  these  additional  objectives. 

One  purpose  which  appears  contradictory  to  the  central  purpose  is  that  of 
feedback  on  performance.  It  is  generally  observed  that  raters,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  OER  to  the  long-range  career  aspirations  of  the  ratee,  will  not  be 
truly  candid  about  current  job  performance  in  the  OER.  Also,  the  necessity  to  brief  the 
OER  to  the  ratee  as  part  of  the  feedback  process  results  in  inflated  ratings.  Two  of  the 
services  have  recognized  that  contradiction  by  removing  feedback  on  performance  from 
their  list  of  objectives  (USA,  USMC)  and  the  others  acknowledge  that  the  feedback  link 
is  not  working. 

Protect  the  Ratee  -  Rater  Relationship 

The  uniformed  services  also  recognize  that  there  is  a  special  relationship  between 
an  officer  and  his  supervisor  that  is  unique  to  military  service.  A  part  of  this 
relationship  is  rooted  in  the  dictates  of  military  discipline  and  obedience  to  authority. 
Second,  there  is  a  military  concept  of  loyalty  between  the  two  that  works  in  two 
directions  among  officers.  Finally,  there  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  junior's 
career  development  which  is  fostered  in  all  the  services.  The  requirement  to  evaluate 
subordinates,  and  particularly  to  evaluate  potential  is  threatening  to  this  relationship. 
Therefore,  the  services  have  taken  steps  to  reduce  the  conflict.  In  two  (USA,  USCG), 
the  requirement  to  perform  meaningful  discrimination  has  been  placed  on  the  second 
writer  of  the  OER,  the  supervisor’s  supervisor.  In  the  Navy,  the  supervisor  doesn’t  even 
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write  on  the  OER  (except  for  those  officers  directly  supervised  by  commanding 
officers).  Finally,  in  the  Marine  Corps,  this  relationship  is  protected  by  a  no-show 
policy  and  the  complete  separation  of  evaluation  and  feedback. 

Inflation 

All  the  services  have  suffered  from  unacceptable  levels  of  inflation  and  all  have 
developed  mechanisms  to  influence  a  distribution  of  potential  ratings  among  officers  of 
a  cohort  along  some  scale.  Two  services  rely  on  a  forced,  auditable  peer  ranking  (Navy 
and  Marine  Corps),  and  two  use  persuasion  and  a  rate-the-rater  system  that  has  an 
indirect  threat  for  those  officers  who  don't  comply  (Army  and  Coast  Guard).  The 
Foreign  Service  has  also  begun  to  consider  adopting  such  a  rate-the-rater  system. 


There  is  an  evident  movement  toward  managing  the  quality  of  OERs  from  the 
service  headquarters  level.  Three  services  (Army,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps)  have 
substantially  increased  their  level  of  interventions  in  the  system  in  recent  years  and 
another  has  stated  the  intention  to  do  so  (Department  of  State). 
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SECTION  IV 

FINDINGS:  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

This  section  discusses  the  current  Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation  System,  beginning 
with  a  review  of  the  major  features  of  the  OER,  as  determined  in  our  information 
gathering  efforts.  This  part  includes  the  purpose  of  the  OER  and  a  description  <•:'  the 
OER  preparation  process  as  well  as  the  form  itself.  It  also  discusses  the  discrimin  uing 
factors  operating  in  the  current  Air  Force  system,  the  provision  of  feedbac’  i  ihe 
officer  being  evaluated,  and  the  provisions  for  quality  control  of  OERs. 

The  second  part  of  the  section  discusses  the  issues  identified  by  the  i^up 

in  our  interviews  and  focus  groups,  including  those  which  are  cultural  as  wc  )l  . '  :>se 
dealing  with  the  OER  form  and  process  directly.  The  third  part  briefly  siimi.ii'lzes 
these  findings. 

MAJOR  FEATURES  OF  THE  CURRENT  OER  SYSTEM 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  OER 

According  to  Air  Force  Regulation  36-10; 

"The  puipose  of  the  officer  evaluation  system  is  to  provide 
the  Air  Force  with  information  on  the  performance  and 
potential  of  officers  for  use  in  making  personnel 
management  decisions,  such  as  promotions,  assignments, 
augmentations,  school  selections,  and  separations.  It  is  also 
intended  to  provide  individual  officers  information  on 
their  performance  and  potential  as  viewed  by  their 
evaluators." 
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Our  guidance  from  Air  Force  leadership  has  reinforced  this  statement,  but  has 
placed  emphasis  on  the  objectives  of  accurately  assessing  current  job  performance, 
differentiating  among  officers  in  potential  for  promotion,  and  facilitating  the  provision 
of  feedback  to  officers  which  will  help  them  to  improve  their  performance  and  thus  to 
increase  their  value  to  the  Air  Force.  We  have  kept  these  purposes  in  mind  throughout 
the  study,  and  our  assessment  of  the  Air  Force  OER  has  been  performed  with  these 
objectives  as  its  criteria. 

THE  AIR  FORCE  OER  PROCESS 

The  Air  Force  OER  process  begins  when  the  Consolidated  Base  Personnel  Office 
(CBPO)  determines  that  an  OER  is  required  for  a  given  officer.  AFR  36-10  lists  all  of 
the  events  which  require  completion  of  an  OER,  but  the  most  common  are  a  PCS  move 
by  the  rater  or  ratee,  or  a  change  of  assignment.  As  a  minimum,  an  OER  must  be 
completed  at  least  every  six  months  for  lieutenants  with  less  than  three  years  of  service, 
and  annually  for  all  other  officers  through  colonel.  The  rating  officer  receives  two 
copies  of  the  computer-generated  notice  that  the  OER  is  required.  This  notice  includes 
the  Ratee  Identification  Data  for  the  OER,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  verified  by 
the  ratee.  The  rater  then  is  responsible  for  collecting  all  the  additional  information 
he/she  needs  to  complete  the  OER.  Typically,  the  rater  may  ask  the  ratee  to  provide  an 
update  on  his/her  accomplishments  during  the  rating  period,  and  may  solicit  information 
on  the  ratee's  performance  from  other  supervisors  who  have  observed  the  ratee’s  work. 

The  rater  completes  the  rater  portions  of  OER,  and  then  submits  it  to  the 
additional  rater  for  completion  of  the  next  portion.  The  additional  rater  adds  comments, 
signs  the  form,  and  forwards  it  to  the  indorser  fur  final  comments  and  signature.  The 
indorser  returns  it  to  the  CBPO  for  further  processing  and  quality  control  in  most  cases. 


The  above  is  the  idealized  route  of  an  0£R.  Our  interview  and  focus  group 
subjects  indicated  that  the  actual  routing  is  more  complex,  with  extensive 
communications  passing  up  and  down  the  rating  chain,  and  within  the  indorser’s 
organization,  to  determine  the  level  of  indorsement  for  any  given  officer’s  OER  and  to 
provide  the  additional  rater  and  the  indorser  with  information  to  use  in  generating  their 
comments  and  recommendations.  We  were  also  informed  by  many  officers  that  it  is 
common  for  the  rater  to  ask  the  officer  being  evaluated  to  provide  a  rough  draft  of  his 
or  her  own  OER,  a  questionable  extension  of  the  practice  of  providing  the  rater  with  an 
update  on  activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  rating  period. 

THE  AIR  FORCE  OER  FORM 

The  current  Air  Force  Officer  Effectiveness  Report,  AF  Form  707,  has  been  in 
use  since  the  end  of  the  control  era  in  1978,  although  the  current  form  is  dated  1982.  A 
copy  of  the  form  is  shown  in  Figure  IV- 1.  The  form  consists  of  eight  sections.  Section 
I  contains  ratee  identification  data,  which  is  provided  to  the  rater  by  the  CBPO,  and 
verified  by  the  rater  and  ratee.  Part  II  is  the  job  description,  which  calls  for  duty  title, 
key  duties,  tasks  and  responsibilities.  Part  III  is  the  rating  of  specific  performance 
factors.  As  shown  in  Figure  IV- 1,  the  form  provides  for  the  rating  of  10  specific 
factors  on  a  five-point  scale,  and  requires  narrative  comments  with  specific  examples  of 
each  factor.  The  OER  regulation,  AFR  36-10,  provides  specific  standards  for  use  in 
rating  these  factors,  although  our  respondents  report  that  this  guidance  is  seldom 
consulted. 

Part  IV  is  the  first  section  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  OER,  and  provides  space  for 
the  rater  to  make  recommendations  for  the  ratee’s  next  assignment.  Part  V  is  the  overall 
evaluation  of  potential,  with  a  six  point  scale  to  be  used  by  the  rater,  additional  rater, 
and  indorser,  Part  VI,  the  rater  comments  section,  is  the  last  portion  of  the  form 
completed  by  the  rater,  and  provides  space  for  comments  on  the  promotion 
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FIGURE  IV- 1 


AFR  36-10 


Attachmttnt  1  . 


26  Octobw  1082  Eff*et)v«  1  November  1082 
SAMPLE 


1.  RATEE  IDENTIFICATION  DATA  f/ttO  Afn  Sg-tOavMly  baton  filling  in  any  itam! 

1.  naMC  (Latt.  Pint.  MUdle  InHIal) 

SMITH,  Jack  II 

t.  aCAN  ilnekJda  SuffUj 

231-34-5432 

Captain 

4.  OAFtC 

A1321X 

i.  OMeANIZATION.  command.  LOCATION 

345  Tac  Ftr  Wg  (TAC),  Mt  Home  AFB,  ID 


?.  Aenico  or  rcaomt 

ritoM'  13  Jul  81  I  THAui  31  OcL  62 


II.  xjBoescBiPTioN  i.outytitu*.  Enter 


*.  MO.  DAYS  or 
•uriRvtaiON 


•.  MCAMN  ron  iteronT 

Annual 


approved  duty  title  as  of  the 
I.  «ev  ooTiet.  TAtKi  AND  N*iroN«i«ii.iTiei.  closeout  date  of  the  report  (paragraph  2a  this 

attachment ) . 

Item  2:  Describe  the  type  and  level  of  responsibility,  the  impact,  the 
number  of  people  supervised,  the  dollar  value  of  projects  managed,  and  any 
other  facts  which  describe  the  job  of  this  particular  ratee. 


I.  jo«  KN0WLC06C  cwmary.  ^ 

brtofith}  ^ 

What  has  the  ratee  done  to  actually  demonstrate  depth,  currency  or  breadth  of 
job  knowledge?  Consider  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work. 


2.  JUOCMCNT  ANO  OCCISIONS  fCOUtiSKUt,  a 

acevraK.  effeerhe)  ^ 

Does  the  ratee  think  clearly  and  develop  correct  and  logical  conclusions? 
Does  the  ratee  grasp,  analyze,  and  present  workable  solutions  to  problems? 


).  ^CAN  AND  OaCANlZC  WOftK  f\ 

ert^rixtf) 

Does  the  ratee  look  beyond  immediate  job  requirements?  How  has  the  ratee 
anticipated  critical  events? 


4,  MANA6CMCMT  or  fVCtOUfVCCt  ^ 

(Manpower  €nd  mcttrialj  ^ 

Does  the  ratee  get  maximum  return  for  personnel,  material  and  energy  expended' 
Consider  the  balance  between  minimizing  cost  and  mission  accomplishment. 


s.  LrCAocnSHiF  (Initiativt,  ccccpr  ^ 

respofxtibOiry) 

How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  initiative,  acteptance  of  responsibility,  and 
ability  to  direct  and  motivate  group  effort  towards  a  goal? 


4.  AOArTASIUITV  TO  fTRCfS 

fitxibl€,  dependablf/ 


f.Vtfl 


How  has  the  ratee  handled  pressure?  Does  quality  of  work  drop  off?  Improve? 


7.  oaal  .«^mmunication  (Clear, 
eonciit.  confident) 


How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  the  ability  to  present  ideas  orally? 


8.  WWITTCN  COMMUNICATION  (OeOT. 
concUt.  orfanted) 


How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  the  ability  to  present  ideas  in  writing? 


t.  pnorcttiONAc  ouAUiTict 

drtta.  cooperation,  betflni)  ^ 

How  well  does  the  officer  meet  and  enforce  Air  Force  standards  of  bearing, 
dress,  grooming  and  courtesy?  Is  the  image  projected  by  the  ratee  an  asset 

n  t-  h  ^  Air*  Por*/^  a 


10.  HUMAN  nt,uAr\oH%  (EpueJ  oppofTvnify 
perriciperton.  tentitivtiy) 

How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  support  for  the  AF  Equal  Opportunity  Program, 
and  sensitivity  for  the  human  needs  of  others?  Evaluation  of  this  factor  is 

mandatory,^ _ _  _  _  _ _ 


AF  ^7  Ancviout  COITION  WI1.1. ai  uKo.  C^FICER  EFFECTIVENESS  REPORT 


ancviouc  coition  WI1.1.  ac  ucco. 
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FIGURE  lV-1 


Effsetiv*  1  November  1082  AFR  36*10  Attechment  1 


26  October  1082 


IV.  assignment  RECOMMENDATION: 
t.  suGSttTco  dneludt  AFSCj: 

1  OWOANItATtOW  l.gvCL: 
y.  EVALUATION  OF  POTENTIAL: 


SAMPLE 


I.  OTWONCeVT  OU  ACI^tCATIONi  ITS  S  I*  VG  H  C  G 


Cor^pore  the  mtee'scopabitity  tpasrumt  tnertaatd  rttponsibiUty  wifti  that 
of  other  officer s  whom  you  know  in  the  mmt  grade.  Indicate  your  rating 
by  placing  an  '“X  "  in  the  designated  portion  of  the  mott  appropriate  block. 


fOATKR  AGOfif  INDORE 
AATKR  CA 

Lowest  ^ 


VI.  RAT£ft  comments 


MATCM  AOOM  INOO^ 
MATCH  KH 


INDOMS* 

CM 


INOOMft' 

CM 


Organize  comments  within  the  standards  of  good  writing.  Do  not  use  headings; 
underline,  or  capitalize  merely  to  add  emphasis.  Include  those  comments 
required  by  paragropn  3-15.  Add  any  other  comments  not  covered  elsewhere 
and  not  excluded  by  paragraph  3-14  which  will  increase  the  value  and  meaning 
of  the  report.  Amplify  those  positive  aspects  of  the  ratee's  performance 
deserving  special  note. 


AMC,  CAAOC.  •"  or  ive,  OWSh.  COMO.  LOCATION 

JACK  LAMB,  JR.,  Lt  Col,  USAF 
529  Bomb  Sq  (H)  (SAC) 
Plattsburg  AFB  NV 


DUTY  TITCC 


Operations  Officer 


1  Nov  82 


II.  ADDITIONAL  rater  comments  Qconcur  0no~conci>" 

Review  the  ratings  and  comments  of  the  rater  for  completeness  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  If  the  additional  rater  does  not  concur  with  any  rating  in 
section  III  or  V,  or  any  commen-ts,  check  the  nonconcur  block.  To  reflect 
disagreement,  initial  appropriate  blocks  (section  III)  and  mark  additional 
rater  block  (section  V).  Significant  disagreement  (para  2-26)  requires 
justification  . 


012-34-56 78FR 


HAMC.  GMAOC.  MR  OF  »VC,  OMCN.  COMO.  UOCATtOM  OUTV  TITLC 

FRANK  HARRIS,  COL,  USAF  Commander 

529  Bomb  Sq  (H)  (SAC)  - 

Plattsburg  AFB  NY  987-65-4321 


OATC 

2  Nov  82 


VIII.  INDORSER  comments  □concur  Bnonconcur 

Review  the  ratings  and  comments  'of  the  rater  and  additionaT  rater  for 
completeness  and  impartiality.  If  the  indorser  does  not  concur  with  the 
additional  rater's  comments  or  ratings,  check  the  nonconcur  block.  To 
reflect  disagreement,  initial  appropriate  block  (section  III)  and  mark 
indorser  block  (section  V).  Significant  disagreement  (para  2-26)  requires 
justification . 


i'^.AMC.  CMAOC.  MR  or  tVC.  OMGN.  COMO.  1.0 CATION 

James  M.  Robinson,  Col,  USAF 
380  Bomb  Wg  (SAC) 

Plattsburg  AFB  NY 


OUT  V  TlTcC 

Commander 

ttAN 

234-56-7890FR 


4  Nov  82 


rn. 


ttNTiNC  O^FICC:  IM*— 


AF  Fofm  707.  (Revetse  side.) 


recommendation,  as  well  as  for  any  other  information  the  rater  wishes  to  provide.  Parts 
VII  and  VIII  are  for  additional  rater  and  indorser  comments,  respectively. 

DISCRIMINATING  FACTORS  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE  OER 

Our  respondents  indicated  that  the  indorser  comments,  especially  regarding 
promotion,  and  the  indorser’s  rating  of  potential,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  position  of  the 
indorser,  have  become  the  most  important  factors  in  differentiating  between  officers  for 
selection  purposes.  The  explicit  ratings  of  performance  factors  have  become  so  inflated 
that  they  differentiate  only  the  most  deficient  officers,  with  virtually  all  others 
"firewalled"  in  the  highest  block.  Thus  the  words  used  by  the  indorser  to  communica'“ 
his  or  her  enthusiasm  for  the  ratee  and  to  justify  the  promotion  recommendation  have 
taken  on  great  importance. 

The  rank  and  position  of  the  indorser,  considered  with  his/her  narrative 
comments,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  differentiators  for  promotion.  Because  of 
this,  indorsement  inflation  has  occurred,  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  place 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  major  commands  to  limit  the  highest  level  indorsements 
they  provide.  In  fact,  the  Headquarters,  US  Air  Force,  provides  guidelines  to  the  major 
commands  on  the  upper  limit  of  reports  for  each  grade  which  should  be  indorsed  by 
senior  general  officers.  The  pressure  of  these  guidelines  and  other  informal 
communications  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  elaborate  but  largely  invisible  procedures 
within  each  command  to  determine  which  officers  receive  which  levels  of  indorsement. 
De  facto  quotas  of  high  level  indorsements  are  thus  apportioned  among  the  officers  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  in  effect  to  the  apportionment  of  "one"  and  ‘‘two"  ratings  during  the 
control  era,  although  different  in  application  and  method.  Officers  in  the  field  perceive 
the  similarity  to  the  controlled  era.  In  addition,  it  was  widely  reported  to  the  study 
team  that  indorsements  are  often  managed  so  as  to  "peak"  when  an  officer  is  about  to 
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meet  a  selection  board,  just  as  there  was  management  of  controlled  ratings  for  this 
purpose. 

FEEDBACK  TO  THE  R.4TEE  ON  PERFORMANCE 

The  Air  Force  regulation  on  Officer  Evaluation,  AFR  36-10,  specifically  states 
that  the  OER  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  "counseling  device",  but  it  does  instruct  the 
supervisor  to  counsel  ratees  "as  the  need  arises"  and  suggests  that  periodic  counseling  is 
advisable  as  well.  The  Air  Force  provides  no  formal  counseling  or  feedback  form, 
however,  to  facilitate  such  a  process.  The  ratee  has  access  to  his  OER  as  soon  as  it  has 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record,  although  he/she  is  not  given  a  copy  as  part  of 
the  normal  OER  preparation  and  routing  process. 

Our  focus  group  respondents  were  mostly  in  agreement  that  supervisors  should 
provide  job  performance  feedback  to  their  subordinates,  although  the  term  "counseling" 
was  not  comfortable  for  some  of  them.  Few  officers  reported  receiving  sufficient  job 
performance  feedback  at  any  time  in  their  careers,  and  many  admitted  that  as 
supervisors  they  did  not  give  as  much  feedback  as  they  should.  Some  officers  expressed 
the  feeling  that,  although  they  gave  little  formal  counseling,  their  subordinates  "know 
where  they  stand",  and  nearly  all  said  that  they  were  quick  to  inform  a  subordinate 
when  his  performance  was  i  riously  deficient.  Many  officers  appeared  uncomfortable 
with  the  idea  of  compulsory  periodic  counseling,  and  they  agreed  that  considerable 
training  would  be  required  to  prepare  most  Air  Force  officers  to  counsel  effectively. 
Some  were  familiar  with  the  Army  OER  Support  Form,  but  we  found  no  consensus  on 
whether  a  similar  counseling  and  feedback  form  would  be  effective  in  the  Air  Force. 
Most  officers  who  were  asked  felt  that  the  Air  Force  was  not  currently  in  a  position  to 
implement  management  by  objectives  (MBO)  performance  management  techniques. 
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AIR  FORCE  OER  QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  RATINGS  CONTROL 

The  current  Air  Force  system  relies  on  the  CBPOs  to  perform  quality  control 
checks  on  OER  forms,  with  the  Headquarters  USAF  level  retaining  the  responsibility  to 
"administer  rating  policy  and  to  determine  qualitative  adequacy,  rating  trends,  and 
adequacy  of  command  management"  (AFR  36-10).  Guidelines  for  quality  control, 
including  statements  on  what  subjects  are  appropriate  and  inappropriate  for  discussion 
on  the  OER,  are  given  in  AFR  36-10. 

The  Headquarters,  USAF  quality  control  capability  is  resident  at  the  Military 
Personnel  Center.  There  are  approximately  three  manpower  spaces  devoted  to  OER 
policy  development  and  interpretation.  Quality  control  of  Air  Force  OER  ratings 
distributions  is  the  responsibility  of  the  major  commands  and  agencies. 

There  is  currently  no  published  system  of  ratings  control  or  distribution  in  the 
Air  Force,  and  no  control  is  imposed  on  the  numerical  ratings  of  performance  factors  or 
of  potential  for  promotion.  However,  our  briefings  and  interviews  revealed  that  there  is 
an  unpublished  mechanism  in  use  to  limit  the  number  of  three  and  four  star  level 
indorsements  given  within  the  major  commands.  As  discussed  above,  this  pressure  to 
limit  the  number  of  high  level  indorsements  has  given  rise  to  fairly  elaborate  unwritten 
guidelines  within  the  commands,  which  serve  as  an  implicit  control  mechanism.  In  our 
interviews  and  focus  groups,  officers  indicated  that  they  were  aware  that  such  a  system 
exists,  though  few  were  able  to  describe  its  operation  in  their  own  commands.  Some 
officers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  "invisibility"  of  this  system,  and  clearly  wished 
it  were  more  open,  but  many  were  quite  accepting  of  the  status  quo. 

ISSUES  AFFECTING  OFFICER  EVALUATION 

Our  information  gathering  activities  yielded  much  data  on  the  Air  Force  OER 
system,  and  in  our  analysis  of  this  data  it  became  clear  that  several  major  issues  could  be 
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identified.  These  issues  chiefly  are  the  outcomes  of  interactions  between  the  people, 
(Air  Force  officers),  and  the  OER  system.  These  interactions  produce  reactions:  values, 
opinions  and  beliefs  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if  modifications  are  to  be 
successful.  We  have  organized  these  issues  into  four  categories: 

1.  Air  Force  Culture 

2.  OER  Process 

3.  OER  Content 

4.  Non-OER  Promotion  Issues 

AIR  FORCE  CULTURE 

Over  the  past  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  topic  of  culture 
as  applied  to  corporate  environments.  Through  our  information  gathering  in  the  Air 
Force  we  observed  a  number  of  cultural  characteristics  and  beliefs  which  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  how  likely  it  would  be  for  a  new  OER  process  to 
be  successful.  The  following  is  a  description  of  these  characteristics  and  beliefs. 

All  officers  are  above  average 

The  focus  group  discussion  revealed  a  strong  belief  that  because  of  the  successive 
screening  processes  an  individual  must  go  through  to  become  an  Air  Force  Officer,  the 
resulting  group  is  an  elite  corps  well  above  an  "average"  population  in  many  ways.  From 
a  statistical  standpoint  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  selection  process  would  indeed 
produce  an  above  average  population  in  terms  of  intelligence,  education,  persistence,  and 
energy  level.  The  consulting  team  members  strongly  concurred  that  the  group  of  Air 
Force  officers  with  whom  we  had  come  in  contact  were  comparable  or  superior  to  most 
professional  and  managerial  groups  we  had  worked  with  in  other  client  settings. 
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The  implication  of  this  very  strongly  held  Air  Force  belief  is  that  for  an  officer 
to  be  labelled  as  ’below  average"  is  a  very  severe  blow  to  his/her  ego  and  perceived 
career  potential.  Our  respondents  indicated  that  this  factor  was  a  major  cause  of  the 
very  strong  negative  reaction  which  the  "controlled"  system  elicited.  Thus,  any  newly 
designed  system  should  avoid  the  need  to  label  as  "below  average"  any  officers  who  are 
viable  candidates  for  future  promotion.  In  today’s  Air  Force  culture  any  rating  of 
"below  average"  is  a  strong  sl^^'a!  to  the  individual  to  seek  his/her  future  career 
elsewhere. 

Unwillingness  to  differentiate  onenlv 

Two  major  reasons  were  given  for  the  unwillingness  of  most  officers  to 
differentiate  openly  among  the  officers  they  must  rate.  The  first  goes  back  to  the 
previous  discussion.  Since  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  all  officers  are  above  average, 
rating  officers  strongly  resist  any  system  whereby  they  must  identify  those  officers  who 
are  below  average.  In  our  interviews,  however,  there  was  some  willingness  to  identify 
the  truly  outstanding  individuals,  and  the  individuals  whose  performance  or  potential  is 
so  poor  that  they  should  be  released  from  the  Air  Force. 

A  second  factor  concerns  the  closeness  of  the  superior/subordinate  relationship. 
Here,  officers  feel  that  to  advise  an  individual  that  he/she  isn’t  meeting  performance 
expectations  is  demotivating  and  may  have  negative  effects  on  the  individual’s  job 
performance.  In  the  absence  of  potential  merit  increases  or  bonuses  for  short-term 
performance,  rating  officers  feel  they  have  to  give  "pats  on  the  back"  through  the  OER 
system,  even  to  those  whose  performance  is  acceptable  but  not  outstanding.  The 
superior/subordinate  relationship,  along  with  the  group  cohesiveness  encouraged  by  the 
Air  Force  culture,  also  leads  to  officers’  feeling  an  obligation  to  "promote  their  people". 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  an  officer  to  have  his  or  her  subordinates  receive  promotions, 
and  reflects  adversely  upon  his/her  ability  to  develop  subordinates  if  they  are  passed 
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over.  The  importance  of  this  value  sometimes  appears  to  override  the  need  to  select  the 
best  possible  leadc^j  for  the  Air  Force.  However,  most  officers  expressed  the  belief  that 
there  are  n.^ny  more  good  officers  than  there  are  promotion  opportunities  at  the  higher 
grades.  They  consequently  believe  that  there  seldom  is  a  conflict  between  promoting  "one's 
own’  and  promoting  the  best  leaders  for  the  Air  Force. 

Up  or  out  system 

Because  of  budget  requirements,  legislative  controls  and  a  number  of  other 
factors,  the  Air  Force  system  requires  an  officer  either  to  be  promoted  at  each 
opportunity  or  to  leave  the  service  at  some  point  prior  to  completion  of  a  full  career.  It 
is  this  fact  that  places  so  much  of  a  burden  on  the  OER  system.  There  is  no  parallel  in 
private  industry  whereby  one  performance  appraisal  can,  in  effect,  dictate  a  decision  to 
lay  off  a  person  many  years  in  the  future.  While  we  did  not  take  a  random  sample,  the 
bulk  of  officers  we  questioned  believed  that  the  "up  or  out"  system  was  good  for  the  Air 
Force  insofar  as  it  assured  that  officers  would  continue  to  be  motivated  to  perform  well 
throughout  their  careers. 

The  controlled  OER  system 

Our  interviews  and  focus  groups  indicated  that  the  controlled  system  has  left 
deep  scars  within  the  officer  ranks.  It  has  an  almost  uniformly  negative  image  and 
people  are  quick  to  relate  instances  of  "good"  officers  leaving  or  being  forced  out  of  the 
ser  cc  because  of  a  "three"  rating.  There  is  thus  a  negative  feeling  toward  any  type  of 
statistically-based  controls  on  ratings.  However,  as  our  interview  and  focus  group 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  inflation  unfolded,  many  participants  offered  suggestions 
which  amounted  to  some  type  of  control.  Thus,  the  desire  to  curb  rating  inflation  is 
expressed  as  a  willingness  to  see  some  type  of  "controls”  implemented  at  an  appropriate 
level.  Most  frequently  mentioned  in  such  discussions  is  the  Wing  level.  It  is  also  clear 
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that  if  a  system  that  limited  ratings  in  some  way  were  to  be  installed,  a  terminology 
avoiding  the  word  "control”  might  avoid  the  worst  of  the  negative  reactions. 

Distrust  of  promotloD  board  sensitivity 

There  appears  to  be  a  feeling,  among  junior  officers  in  particular,  that 
individuals  on  promotion  boards  may  look  at  surface  data  only,  and  therefore  miss  many 
oC  the  more  important  aspects  of  an  officer's  record.  For  instance,  some  officers  were 
concerned  that  if  the  level  of  indorsement  declines  from  one  OER  to  the  next,  the  board 
will  automatically  treat  this  as  a  very  negative  factor  without  looking  any  further,  when 
in  fact  the  person  had  changed  assignments  to  where  he/she  was  much  further  removed 
organizationally  from  an  indorser  of  the  same  rank.  One  source  of  this  belief  is  the 
common  knowledge  that  boards  cover  so  many  candidates  in  so  little  time.  A  simple 
division  of  time  by  candidates  yields  only  a  few  minutes  per  candidate,  so  the  general 
feeling  among  many  junior  officers  is  that  no  in-depth  reading  or  understanding  can  be 
achieved.  Promotion  board  memoers  report,  however,  that  they  need  spend  little  time 
on  those  records  that  clearly  go  in  either  the  "yes"  or  the  "no"  piles.  They  then  report 
spending  much  more  time  with  those  on  whom  there  is  more  doubt  (the  records  in  the 
"gray"  zone).  Also,  as  one  might  expect,  promotion  board  members  report  that  they 
look  behind  the  surface  facts  when  inconsistencies  appear  in  a  record. 

Careerism/focus  on  peripherals 

Because  of  the  lack  of  differentiation  in  OER  ratings  a  cultural  phenomenon  of 
"focusing  on  peripherals"  has  developed.  That  is,  many  officers  feel  that  since  they 
cannot  stand  out  on  the  basis  of  their  ratings  they  must  pursue  certain  types  of 
education  and  assignments,  which  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  preparing  them  to 
assume  greater  responsibility,  in  order  to  provide  the  promotion  board  with  the  proper 
"image".  A  corollary  to  this  phenomenon  is  the  feeling  of  unfairness  caused  by  the  fact 
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that  certain  primary  assignments  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish  these 
peripheral  activities.  For  instance,  certain  aircrew  members  ma>'  find  it  impossible  to 
attend  evening  classes  to  improve  their  educational  attainments  on  a  regular  basis,  if 
much  of  the  time  they  are  away  on  temporary  duty  (TDY). 

These  then  are  some  of  the  cultural  issues  we  discovered  which  surround  the 
OER  and  promotion  process.  The  next  sections  deal  with  some  of  the  issues  concerning 
the  process  and  form  itself. 

OER  PROCESS  ISSUES 

Nomination  process  for  determining  Indorsements 

An  extensive  system  currently  exists  for  differentiating  among  officers  on  OERs 
for  the  purpose  of  promotion  recommendations.  Because  the  ratings  havf  become  so 
inflated,  the  differentiation  no  longer  appears  in  the  ratings  themselves,  but  rather  is 
found  in  the  level  of  the  final  indorsing  official  and  the  words  which  that  individual 
uses  or  does  not  use  to  recommend  the  officer  for  promotion.  Clearly,  higher  level 
indorsements  indicate  more  favorable  OERs.  The  choice  of  who  will  receive  the  highest 
indorsements  is  made  with  great  care.  This  choice  is  the  result  of  considerable  dialogue, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing,  between  levels  of  command  to  determine  who  are  the  best 
performers  and  those  mo"t  worthy  to  "push'  for  promotion  Thus,  the  overt  rating 
process  for  which  the  OER  form  was  designed  has  really  been  replaced  with  one  which 
is  not  visible  to  the  ratee.  While  most  officers  we  interviewed  were  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  the  indorsing  official  was  the  primary  differentiator,  there  was 
little  spontaneous  conversation  in  the  focus  groups  on  how  the  decision  of  who  will 
indorse  the  OER  is  made.  It  may  be  that  officers  do  not  wish  to  offset  the  positive 
feelings  they  receive  from  inflated  OERs  with  a  more  critical  examination  of  how  they 
will  or  will  not  be  differentiated  from  others  in  the  promotion  decision. 
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"Creative"  use  of  language 


Because  officers  feel  they  must  "firewall”  the  ratings,  and  because  the  form 
requires  a  description  of  performance  to  justify  each  rating,  the  result  is  that  much 
description  of  meritorious  behavior  is  exaggerated.  This  results  in  an  ethical  and  an 
administrative  issue. 

Many  officers  report  that  they  are  disturbed  about  having  to  say  things  which 
they  do  not  truly  believe,  but  they  feel  forced  to  do  so  to  avoid  destroying  the  caieer  of 
an  acceptable  officer.  In  general,  the  level  of  ethical  discomfort  expressed  was  not 
severe,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  was  quite  intense.  In  addition,  there  is  some  feeling  that  by 
encouraging  such  behavior  in  the  writing  of  OERs  the  Air  Force  is  setting  the  wrong 
example  for  what  might  be  expected  in  other  areas  of  behavior,  especially  for  Junior 
officers. 

The  need  to  provide  verbal  descriptions  for  superlative  ratings  also  creates  an 
administrative  burden.  That  is,  since  the  rating  officer  must  back  up  any  rating  with 
"facts"  about  the  person's  performance  that  justify  the  ratings,  rating  officers  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  marshalling  their  facts.  The  process  becomes  a  maximization  game. 
The  rating  officer  knows  he/she  must  fill  ten  spaces  for  the  performance  ratings  and  a 
larger  space  for  the  rater  comments.  The  rater  also  knows  that  promotion  board 
members  normally  will  not  read  the  comments  on  the  front  of  the  OER.  Therefore, 
his/her  "best"  facts  are  saved  for  the  rater  comment  section  on  the  back.  However, 
given  this  number  of  spaces  to  fill,  many  separate  facts  must  be  described,  and  a  good 
deal  of  time  is  spent  collecting  and  documenting  them.  In  addition,  some  rating 
categories  are  more  easily  observed  in  peripheral  activities  than  in  the  major  assignment 
(such  as  oral  communication  for  a  fighter  pilot).  Such  ratings  are  often  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  performance  as  peripheral  as  conducting  a  tour  of  an  airplane  for  a  grammar 
school  class,  rather  than  on  flying  performance. 
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Administrative  burden 


Some  cf  the  sources  of  the  administrative  burden  of  OER  preparation  were 
discussed  in  the  section  above.  In  addition,  the  need  for  absolute  correctness  and 
neatness  with  no  erasures,  and  the  unwritten  ground  rule  that  all  spaces  must  be  filled 
with  verbiage,  has  led  to  the  situation  where  OERs  often  are  retyped  many  times  and 
proofread  by  officers  many  times  at  the  originating  unit,  and  read  and  reviewed  for 
correctness  at  higher  level  units  as  well.  Although  word  processing  equipment  is  used  in 
some  cases,  it  is  estimated  from  survey  data  that  Air  Force  officers  may  spend  an 
aggregate  630,000  hours  a  year  in  the  writing  process  alone.  Adding  to  this  the  repeated 
proofreadings,  the  typing  time,  the  successive  reviews  and  indorsements,  the  total  time 
involved  in  the  OER  process  is  enormous.  Most  importantly,  this  time  is  all  spent  in  the 
process  of  documenting  performance;  it  is  not  the  very  productive  time  that  might  be 
spent  by  rating  officer  and  subordinate  in  a  performance  planning  or  review  session  to 
actually  improve  performance. 

Control  of  Inflation 

While  reactions  to  the  control  program  that  was  instituted  in  the  70's  are  still 
very  negative,  many  officers  expressed  the  belief  to  the  project  team  that  there  was  a 
need  for  some  way  to  remedy  the  current  inflated  ratings  situation.  Most  often  the  Wing 
level  was  mentioned  as  a  logical  place  for  a  review  and  differentiation  process  to  take 
place,  and  for  controlling  influences  to  be  applied. 

Frequency  of  OERs 

The  yearly  time  cycle  of  an  OER  is  not  an  issue  with  the  officer  corps  but 
certain  aspects  were  mentioned  as  problems.  The  six-month  interval  for  lieutenants' 
OERs  is  felt  to  be  overly  burdensome  and  not  very  useful,  since  a  lieutenant  typically 
shows  little  change  in  his/her  level  of  performance  in  six  months.  The  other  problem 
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mentioned  was  the  requirement  to  produce  a  report  on  an  individual  because  of  a  change 
of  assignment  in  either  the  rater  or  ratee,  when  the  period  of  the  report  was  only  a  few 
months.  The  same  problem  of  lack  of  sufficient  time  for  observation  of  significant 
performance  changes  applies  in  this  case. 

ImplfmtaUilflB  ftf.ghiingg 

The  Air  Force  is  a  relatively  conservative  institution  with  a  strong  staff 
orientation.  In  such  organizations,  except  under  crisis  conditions,  change  must  be 
evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary.  Thus,  new  systems  must  be  tied  to  old  and  must 
flow  out  of  established  values  and  practices.  Given  the  strong  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  major  commands  U  is  imperaiive  thai  the  command  staffs  be  part  of  developing 
and  implementing  any  change  to  the  OER  system.  Our  respondents  felt  strongly  that  any 
change  would  need  reinforcement  through  as  many  channels  as  possible. 

Need  for  training 

The  officers  we  spoke  to  all  agreed  upon  the  need  for  training  raters,  reviewers, 
indorsers,  personnel  staff,  promotion  board  members  and  anyone  else  involved  with  the 
OER  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  their  changed  roles  in  any  new  system,  While  the 
requirements  to  accomplish  such  training  may  be  very  substantial.  It  will  be  necessary  if 
any  significant  cultural  change  is  to  take  place.  Training  and  information  distribution 
deficiencies  were  seen  by  many  officers  as  having  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
controlled  OER. 

OEBjctciilhiUlly. 

There  are  two  issues  here,  one  concerning  the  availability  of  past  OERs  to  the 
rating  and  indorsing  officers  during  the  preparation  of  an  OER  and  the  other  having  to 
do  with  the  number  of  past  OERs  which  are  made  available  to  the  promotion  board.  On 
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the  first  issue  there  was  some  concern  that  raters  and/or  indorsers  referred  to  previous 
OERs  in  preparing  the  current  one.  Some  officers  interviewed  believe  that  this  is  unfair 
in  the  case  of  someone  who  may  have  had  a  bad  experience  (such  as  a  personality 
conflict  with  his  rater)  in  the  past,  but  who  has  performed  differently  over  the  period  of 
the  current  report.  By  referring  to  past  reports  for  making  current  ratings,  a  rater 
would,  in  effect,  be  usurping  the  function  of  the  promotion  board  which  is  charged  with 
reviewing  the  entire  record. 

The  second  issue  is  the  question  of  how  long  OERs  should  be  kept  in  the 
personnel  and  selection  record.  Presently,  the  record  consists  of  all  OERs  from  the  time 
the  officer  was  commissioned,  but  there  are  reasons  why  this  may  be  inappropriate.  For 
example,  many  senior  officers,  who  had  been  in  the  Air  Force  during  the  controlled 
OER  period,  felt  that  they  or  their  peers  were  still  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  that  period, 
since  many  still  had  ”3”  ratings  from  that  time  in  their  selection  folders.  They  were 
certain  that  if  a  selection  board  had  to  decide  between  two  folders  which  were  otherwise 
equivalent,  the  one  with  a  *3"  from  1977  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  The  expression  "a 
one*mistake  Air  Force"  was  another  phrase  we  heard  referring  to  the  perception  that  one 
poor  OER,  even  when  followed  by  years  of  fine  performance,  could  jeopardize  an 
officer’s  career.  This  was  seen  by  most  officers  as  unfortunate,  if  not  unjust. 

Feedback  to  officers  being  rated 

For  the  most  part,  the  officers  we  interviewed  expressed  strong  interest  in 
obtaining  feedback  on  their  performance  from  their  immediate  superiors.  They  agreed, 
however,  that  the  OER  was  not  an  effective  vehicle  for  accomplishing  this.  This  desire 
for  feedback  was  keenest  among  younger  officers— a  phenomenon  that  is  not  unlike  that 
found  in  private  industry.  The  current  generation  of  professionals  coming  out  of  our 
colleges  is  much  more  attuned  to  an  "open"  environment  where  performance  feedback. 
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career  planning,  and  the  use  of  individual  initiative  are  an  expected  part  of  the  job 
environment. 

CONTENT  OF  THE  OER  FORM 

Job  description 

It  was  unanimously  stated  that  the  job  description  was  an  important  part  of  the 
OER  and  definitely  should  be  retained.  There  was.  however,  a  feeling  that  the 
description  could  be  improved  by  greater  concentration  on  what  the  officer  actually  does 
and  on  the  scope  of  his  or  her  responsibility  and  authority  (e.g.,  number  of  people, 
budgets,  etc.). 

Greater  focus  on  lob  performance 

Many  officers  believe  that  the  OER  as  it  is  now  constituted  encourages  excessive 
attention  to  peripheral  activities  at  the  expense  of  the  primary  job  and  performance  in 
that  job.  The  performance  rating  factors  were  seen  to  engender  this  problem  especially 
for  rated  officers  in  flying  jobs.  These  jobs  provide  little  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
performance  factors  such  as  'oral  communication”  or  "management  of  resources”,  but 
since  a  rating  of  "Not  Observed”  is  culturally  unacceptable,  the  rater  must  find 
something  to  justify  his  ratings.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  peripheral  duties,  such  as 
management  of  a  coffee  fund,  or  presentations  to  community  groups,  may  be  assigned  as 
opportunities  for  the  officer  to  perform  on  these  factors.  Not  surprisingly,  many  rated 
officers  feel  that  this  is  not  a  productive  use  of  their  time,  nor  is  it  seen  to  promote  the 
best  long-term  interests  of  the  Air  Force.  The  general  feeling  was  expressed  that  too 
many  factors  were  being  rated  that  were  not  directly  related  to  job  performance  in  many 
jobs,  There  was  a  strong  desire  to  rate  factors  that  were  directly  pertinent  to 
performance  in  the  primary  position  together  with  significant  additional  duties. 
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Egrfornmnct  rAllBgi 


There  was  general  agreement  that  because  of  inflation  the  performance  ratings  no 
longer  perform  the  function  for  which  they  are  designed.  There  were,  however,  few 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  these  ratings.  In  those  instances  where  differentiated 
ratings  were  discussed,  respondents  talked  about  identifying  the  extremes  rather  than 
finding  differences  at  all  levels  of  performance.  Also,  where  differentiation  was 
discussed,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  such  differentiation  could  best  be  introduced  at 
the  Wing  level. 

There  was  almost  universal  agreement  that  the  required  comments  on  the 
performance  ratings  should  be  eliminated  since  they  are  not  useful.  Promotion  board 
members  acknowledged  that  they  did  not  read  these  descriptions  of  performance  except 
in  very,  very  rare  cases.  While  the  suggestion  was  made  that  perhaps  these  comments 
are  useful  for  assignments,  our  discussions  with  those  responsible  for  assignments 
indicated  that  they  were  not  read  for  that  purpose  either. 

Format  of  narrative  portions 

Air  Force  Regulation  36-10  suggests  that  narratives  be  written  in  straight  prose 
style  and  discourages  the  use  of  headings,  underlining,  or  capitalization  to  add  emphasis. 
Many  officers  felt  that  bulb  ig  and  similar  techniques  should  be  used  to  shorten  the 
required  prose  and  to  highlight  the  points  that  are  most  important.  Such  techniques  are 
used  currently  by  some  of  the  other  sel^'ices  on  their  OERs. 

Statement  of  promotabllltv 

Promotion  boards  indicated  that  they  put  considerable  weight  on  what  the 
indorsing  officer  writes  about  promoting  the  individual.  Thus,  an  indorsing  officer  can 
inadvertently  hold  a  person  back  from  being  promoted  by  not  making  an  overt  statement 
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about  "promotion  now"  even  though  he/she  has  described  the  officer's  performance  and 
potential  in  glowing  terms.  It  appears  that  a  more  structured  process  for  obtaining  a 
statement  of  promotability  from  indorsing  officials  would  avoid  potential 
misunderstandings. 

NON-OER  PROMOTION  ISSUES 

Role  of  augmentation 

Today,  nearly  all  officers  are  augmented  to  the  regular  Air  Force  by  their 
seventh  year.  It  is  possible  that  some  greater  degree  of  selectivity  in  augmentation  may 
serve  to  eliminate  people  with  lesser  chances  for  a  long  and  successful  career  at  a  time 
when  they  are  more  employable  on  the  outside  and  to  assure  an  almost  universal 
promotion  to  major  for  all  who  are  interested  in  an  Air  Fcce  career  and  pcss  through 
the  augmentation  screen.  This  is,  however,  a  subject  which  has  implications  far  beyond 
our  ability  to  generate  the  appropriate  facts  and  we  merely  raise  it  as  an  issue  that  might 
be  pursued  more  aggressively  by  the  Air  Force  staff. 

Picture  In  the  folder 

A  good  deal  of  hostility  is  expressed  over  the  inflated  importance  of  details 
which  have  become  associated  with  the  photograph  of  the  officer  in  the  selection  folder. 
Variables  such  as  the  skill  of  the  photographer,  how  photogenic  the  officer  is,  or 
individual  likes  and  dislikes  of  those  serving  on  promotion  boards  are  all  factors  which 
are  seen  as  unnecessarily  biasing  in  relation  to  the  picture.  Many  officers  would  prefer 
removal  of  the  photograph  from  the  folder. 

Instruction  to  boards 

It  appeared  to  us  that  selection  boards  receive  a  good  deal  of  instruction  on 
techniques  for  making  their  selections  and  coming  to  agreement  but  only  very  general 
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guidance  on  the  criteria  for  selection.  It  seems  that  if  the  Chief  of  Staff  were  trying  to 
emphasize  certain  criteria  then  specific  instructions  about  such  factors  should  go  to 
promotion  boards.  This  could  relate  to  such  policy  issues  as  the  ChieCs  desire  to  view  a 
record  of  good  performance  in  cockpit  jobs  as  sufficient  reason  for  promotion  through 
lieutenant  colonel.  The  instruction  mechanism  could  also  be  used  to  assure  that  boards 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  service  at  any  particular  time  for  particular 
types  of  skills  or  backgrounds.  In  general,  more  pointed  instructions  about  the 
philosophy  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  trying  to  reinforce  can  be  given  to  promotion  boards  as 
one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  reinforcement  system. 

SUMMARY 

This  section  has  identified  many  issues  and  problems  relating  to  the  Air  Force 
OER  system.  Some  of  these  are  vitally  important  to  the  functioning  of  the  system  while 
others  are  minor  or  peripheral  issues  which  will  not  be  given  high  priority  in  the  search 
for  ways  to  improve  the  OER. 

The  issues  and  problems  which  the  study  team  considers  most  important  are  those 
relating  to: 

1.  The  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  OER  system; 

2.  The  adequacy  of  the  OERs  focus  on  job  performance; 

3.  Means  for  differentiating  and  identifying  promotion  potential; 

4.  The  provision  of  performance  feedback  to  the  officer  being  evaluated; 

5.  Discipline  or  control  of  OER  ratings  and  indorsements; 

6.  The  administrative  burden  associated  with  the  OER  process. 
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Of  all  the  issues  we  identified.these  are  the  ones  which  relate  most  directly  to  tin.' 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  OER  system,  as  stated  in  APR  36-10  and  as  expressed  in 
the  guidance  we  received  from  Air  Force  leadership.  Thus  these  are  the  ones  which 


must  be  addressed  by  any  conceptual  designs  for  an  improved  OER  system, 
section  will  discuss  the  process  by  which  the  study  team  developed  its 
conceptual  designs  to  deal  with  these  issues  and  will  present  the  three  designs  i 
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SECTION  V 


CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE  OER 

This  section  describes  the  process  by  which  the  conceptual  designs  were  initially 
formulated  and  refined.  The  specific  designs  are  then  explained  in  detail. 

FORMULATION  OF  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  project  team  in  developing  conceptual  designs  for  Air 
Force  officer  evaluation  was  to  determine  what  tests  would  be  applied  to  each  design  in 
order  to  determine  that  they  have  potential  use  to  the  Air  Force.  Given  all  of  the 
previous  input,  the  project  team  developed  the  following  set  of  design  criteria  as  being 
the  most  pertinent  against  which  to  test  any  recommended  design: 

An  improved  OER  system  should; 

1)  focus  on  Job  performance,  not  peripherals; 

2)  provide  differentiation  in  potential  for  promotion; 

3)  be  acceptable  to  the  Officer  Corps; 

4)  provide  means  for  developing  subordinate  officers;  and 

5)  minimize  administrative  burden 

GUIDING  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  design  criteria  outlined  above,  the  project  team  worked  with  a 
number  of  considerations  which  had  emerged  from  interviews  and  discussions  with 
members  of  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  as  well  as  from  corporate  knowledge  and 
experience  of  human  resources  management.  These  guiding  considerations  are  discussed 
below. 
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This  consideration  takes  into  account  that  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  is  a  group 
of  highly  trained  professionals  which  perceives  itself  to  be  above  average  in  ability  and 
performance.  Along  with  this  perception  is  the  historical  inclination  by  the  Officer 
Corps  to  place  great  emphasis  on  rewarding  subordinates  and  assisting  in  their  promotion 
opportunities  by  rating  subordinates  very  highly  on  their  OERs. 

In  conflict  with  these  realities  is  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force,  like  all  other 
services,  must  work  within  the  constraints  of  the  "up  or  out  system”  which  mandates 
selection  of  an  ever  smaller  population  at  each  officer  grade.  This  conflict  breeds  an 
unwillingness  to  differentiate  openly  for  appraisal  purposes.  In  consequence,  the  Air 
Force  OER  process,  like  many  other  performance  appraisal  systems,  has  been 
characterized  by  high  inflation  in  overall  ratings. 

The  controlled  OER  (1974-1978)  struck  directly  at  the  inflation  problem  by 
requiring  a  forced  distribution  of  ratings.  Initially,  the  top  2  blocks  were  controlled 
such  that  no  more  than  50%  of  the  officer  corps  could  be  in  these  two  blocks.  The 
perception  at  that  time  was  that  a  3  rating  or  below  was  akin  to  the  end  of  an  upward 
Air  Force  career  track.  Terminated  in  1978,  the  controlled  OER  generated  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  and  loss  of  morale  which  are  well  remembered  today. 

A  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  era  is  that  the  requirement  to  rate  a  subordinate 
in  an  "unpromotable’  category,  real  or  perceived,  is  at  odds  with  the  culture  and  probably 
will  not  be  accepted.  A  second  lesson  is  that  avoidance  of  design  features  which  resemble 
the  controlled  system  should  ease  implementation  and  acceptance  of  a  new  system. 
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This  consideration  recognizes  that  over  time  and  many  changes  to  the  OER, 
certain  cultural  habits  surrounding  the  OER  have  become  ingrained  within  the  Officer 
Corps.  These  habits  include  not  only  the  inclination  to  give  high  ratings  on  potential 
across  the  board,  but  also  puffery  in  narrative  comments.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
understandable  tradition  of  seeking  the  highest  level  indorsement  possible. 

To  encourage  change  in  these  habits  the  project  team  decided  that  alternative 
OER  forms  and  indorsement  patterns  should  be  sufficiently  different  to  require  raters, 
indorsers,  and  promotion  boards  to  adopt  new  modes  of  behavior  and  not  merely  apply 
old  habits  to  substantively  different  report  forms. 


Judgment,  not  Statistics  Should  be  the  Ultimate  Method  of  Making  Career 
Decisions 

While  numerous  interviewees  mused  about  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  "score* 
OERs  to  make  a  promotion  decision,  it  is  the  project  team’s  firm  belief  that  this  is  the 
wrong  direction  in  which  to  head.  The  Air  Force  created  promotion  boards  for  good 
and  sufficient  reason.  The  human  brain  is  far  more  powerful  than  any  computer  even 
envisioned  at  the  present  time.  Also,  the  field  of  psychophysical  measurement  (the 
physical  measurement  of  psychological  phenomena,  e.g..  a  rating  of  "leadership  traits")  is 
worlds  behind  computer  technology.  To  suggest  that  these  technologies  replace  the 
judgment  of  a  small  group  of  experienced  and  mature  officers  in  the  interest  of 
"fairness"  is  folly.  We  have  therefore  directed  our  efforts  not  toward  mathematical 
exactitude,  but  to  produce  the  richest  collection  of  information  practically  obtainable  for 
promotion  boards  to  use  in  the<r  deliberations. 


Apart  from  the  criteria  of  minimizing  administrative  burden,  the  proje;' 
felt  that  any  alternative  OER  design  should  be  formulated  to  take  advantage  of  available 
technology  to  the  extent  possible.  This  would  apply  to  storage  as  well  as  processing  of 
OER  information  for  both  individual  rater  and  promotion  board  purposes. 

Practicality  as  a  consideration  also  extended  to  implementation  of  an  alternative 
OER  system.  Again,  drawing  from  lessons  of  the  controlled  OER,  the  project 
believed  that  gradual  and  perhaps  evolutionary  implementation  might  be  more  acc:-;)iable 
to  the  officer  corps  than  an  abrupt  full  scale  implementation.  For  example, 
alternative  OER  design  assumed  voluntary  conformance  with  rating  procedures 
sufficient  conformance  did  not  occur,  then  stronger  review  techniques  could  be  ado'  .  -  •> 
the  system  as  needed. 

RANGE  OF  FEASIBLE  ALTERNATIVES. 

Given  the  criteria  established  for  an  improved  OER  system  together  wiili  ibe 
guiding  considerations,  a  range  of  feasible  alternatives  was  determined  to  ev.i.st. 
Although  the  initial  alternatives  formulated  by  the  project  team  varied  accord  wi 
certain  individual  features  of  form,  process  and  content,  this  range  can  best  be  expi'.'sseo 
in  terms  of  degree  of  change  —  from  alternatives  causing  the  current  OER  s; 
change  very  little  to  alternatives  causing  rather  radical  change  to  the  OER  process 

The  preliminary  designs  shared  some  common  components.  All  of  the  pi  '  .  lo.i 
designs  assume  greater  usage  of  computer  technology  than  currently  exists.  In  ac  Mtion, 
all  of  the  designs  retain  job  performance  factors,  although  the  number  of  faci  i.iis 
been  reduced.  In  each  design;  however,  the  requirement  for  supporting  narrative 
rating  on  each  performance  factor  has  been  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  de.^i:  .i)<.s 
incorporated  a  space  for  the  rater  to  define  job  accomplishments  for  the  rating 
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Finally,  each  design  assumes  use  of  an  off-line  OER  worksheet  for  job  counselling 
purposes. 

The  designs  varied  one  from  another  primarily  in  the  way  discipline  would  be 
introduced.  This  variance  ranged  from  no  change  in  the  current,  covert  indorsement 
system  to  overt  control  of  the  top  block. 

Once  the  preliminary  design  ideas  had  been  formulated,  the  project  team  entered 
into  a  second  stage  interview  process  to  test  major  elements  of  the  designs  by  gathering 
the  views  of  selected  members  of  the  Air  Force  officer  corps. 

TESTING  AND  REDESIGN  OF  CONCEPTS 

The  interview  guide  used  in  the  second  stage  interview  cycle  is  given  in 
Appendix  E.  These  interviews,  held  with  20  Air  Force  officers  ranging  from  0-3  to  O- 
6,  were  fairly  informal  discussions  to  determine  respondents’  reactions  to  the  various 
design  features  and  to  obtain  their  opinions  on  issues  surrounding  implementation  of 
these  features.  A  summary  of  the  results  from  the  interviews  is  given  below  while  a 
complete  tabulation  of  the  results  of  these  interviews,  broken  out  for  junior  and  senior 
officers,  is  shown  in  Appendix  E. 

The  overall  impression  from  these  interviews  is  that  there  is  a  desire  for  a 
streamlined  and  discriminating  OER  process. 

Computerization  of  OER  processing  was  strongly  supported  as  was  the  proposal 
to  use  pre-developed  job  descriptions  which  could  be  revised  or  amended  at  the  time  of 
OER  preparation.  The  idea  of  having  a  separate  OER  for  company  and  field  grade 
received  fairly  strong  support  but  was  accompanied  with  concerns  over  increasing  the 
administrative  burden.  Retention  of  the  twice-a-year  OER  for  lieutenants  received  very 
little  support  (only  27%  of  the  respondents  were  positive  overall). 
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A  proposal  to  institute  an  off-line  OER  work  sheet  for  use  in  setting  goals  and 
reviewing  past  performance  received  very  favorable  reaction  from  the  respondents.  By 
contrast,  proposals  to  show  a  developmental  goal  for  an  individual  officer  on  the  formal 
OER  form  or  to  show  the  officer’s  strongest  performance  area  were  not  well  received. 
A  number  of  officers  believed  such  additions  would  simply  be  gamed  and  that  raters 
would  have  a  difficult  time  in  forming  such  opinions. 

Officers  did  want  to  retain  the  graphic  scale  for  potential  but  did  not  have  strong 
feelings  about  omitting  numeric  scales  on  performance  factors. 

Elements  which  would  introduce  greater  discipline  in  ratings  also  received  strong 
support.  Such  elements  included  limiting  the  Wing  Commander  to  giving  top  potential 
scores  to  only  10%  of  ratees;  providing  rater  histories  to  supervisors;  and  showing  rater 
and  indorser  tendencies  to  the  selection  boards. 

The  preliminary  designs  were  reviewed  in  the  light  of  these  findings  and 
appropriate  revisions  were  made.  The  final  forms  of  the  conceptual  designs  are 
explained  next. 

CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS  FOR  OFFICER  EVALUATION 

This  section  presents  three  conceptual  designs  for  Air  Force  officer  evaluation. 
Presentation  of  these  conceptual  designs  will  be  in  three  main  parts.  First,  a  set  of 
features  will  be  discussed  which  will  be  uniform  across  all  of  the  designs.  These  are 
features  which  the  study  recommends  for  adoption,  no  matter  what  specific  design  for 
evaluation  m««y  be  chosen.  Second,  the  variable  features  of  the  three  designs  will  be 
presented.  Finally,  each  of  the  conceptual  designs  will  be  compared  to  the  design 
criteria  which  were  presented  on  page  V-I, 
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UNIFORM  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS 


There  are  a  set  of  features  which  the  study  team  believes  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Air  Force  and  incorporated  into  any  evaluation  system  which  may  be  selected. 
These  features  are: 

1.  Use  computer  technology  to  reduce  the  administrative  burden  and  provide 
reports  and  summaries  not  now  available  to  the  evaluation  system; 

2.  Improve  job  descriptions  incorporating  computer  technology  wherever 
feasible; 

3.  Provide  a  separate  OER  worksheet  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  process  and 
to  enable  off-line  counseling  and  feedback; 

4.  Enhance  the  information  given  to  the  promotion  boards  bearing  on  the 
discrimination  among  officers; 

5.  Provide  additional  training  to  the  participants  in  the  OER  process. 

Use  Computer  Technology 

Currently,  OERs  are  largely  hand-processed,  although  many  activities  employ 
word  processing  equipment  to  generate  OERs.  Our  recommendation  is  that  the  Air 
Force  take  greater  advantage  of  available  data  processing  capability,  to  include:  using 
ADP  equipment  to  store  OER  data,  tracking  the  schedule  of  OERs  (in  coordination  with 
other  personnel  actions),  and  providing  some  review  and  quality  control  functions.  In 
addition,  statistical  analysis  of  OERs  can  and  should  be  performed  by  computer.  A 
centralized  database  for  OERs  (probably  at  MPC)  could  provide  information  as  needed 
to  be  distributed  to  (command,  wing,  or  base  level)  data  bases,  and  in  turn,  receive  input 
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from  them  for  storage,  tracking,  and  analysis.  The  evolving  ’PCS”  system  would  be  one 
potential  host  for  such  a  database  and  its  software. 

The  increased  use  of  computer  technology  is  envisioned  in  each  of  the  three 
conceptual  designs  that  form  the  core  of  this  section.  A  computer  would  be  useful  in 
generating  reports  on  rater  and  endorser  tendencies,  in  tracking  the  distribution  of  top 
block  ratings  and  in  analyzing  the  pattern  of  senior  levels  of  indorsement. 

Computer  technology  offers  the  promise  of  a  major  reduction  in  administrative 
costs  in  the  preparation  of  OERs.  By  linking  the  computer  to  an  advanced  printer,  the 
need  to  procure,  distribute,  and  store  forms  can  be  eliminated.  A  related,  indirect  cost 
savings  that  could  be  realized  is  in  the  elimination  of  the  many  iterations  in  producing 
OERs  to  conform  to  the  current  notion  that  exceptionally  high  standards  of  typing,  word 
and  line  spacing  are  required.  We  also  suggest  that  software  be  developed  which  will 
provide  user-friendly,  menu-driven  data  entry  screens  for  use  by  either  rater/endorser 
or  clerks. 

Impfgyc  Jgt  PMCclBllgQi 

Nearly  all  of  our  Air  Force  sources,  in  interview  and  focus  groups,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  job  description  is  an  important  part  of  the  OER,  and  th'’t  it  should  be 
strengthened  and  made  more  informative.  The  job  description  can  provide  important 
information  to  selection  boards,  especially  for  officers  whose  jobs  are  not  well-known 
'.standard"  operational  positions. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  standard  "shell"  job  descriptions  be  prepared  for  as 
many  officer  jobs  as  possible  and  stored  in  a  central  database.  The  rater  will  update  the 
"shell"  description  as  needed,  add  specifics  where  applicable,  and  ensure  that  the  final 
job  description  provides  a  clear,  complete  picture  of  the  officer’s  duties  and 
responsibilities.  (W'e  envision  participation  by  the  ratee  in  this  process,  through  the 
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medium  of  the  OER  worksheet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rating  period.)  This  product 
should  provide  promotion  boards  and  other  OER  users  with  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  to  aid  their  decision-making,  while  the  process  of  defining  the  job  should 
facilitate  job  counseling  and  communication  between  the  rater  and  his/her  subordinates. 
An  illustration  of  what  such  a  shell  might  look  like  and  how  the  rater  might  modify  it 
are  displayed  at  Figure  V-1. 

It  should  be  clear  tha:  I'.iis  recommendation  is  not  offered  as  a  means  to  inhibit 
the  freedom  of  the  rater  to  describe/establish  Job  requirements,  but  rather  as  a  job  aid 
with  the  potential  to  make  job  descriptions  more  useful  both  for  promotion  boards  and 
for  job  incumbents. 

Provide  Separate  OER  Worksheet 

Again,  through  the  first  round  interviews,  we  found  that  many  young  officers 
want  the  opportunity  for  job  counseling  from  their  superior  officers.  This  need  for 
institutionalized  counseling  was  also  part  of  the  overall  guidance  for  the  project 
objectives. 

After  evaluating  the  findings  about  other  organizations  and  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  officers,  the  study  team  decided  to  recommend  that  a  separate  OER 
worksheet  and  counseling  form  be  used  to  support  communications  between  the  rater 
and  ratee.  This  worksheet  would  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  rating  period  to 
document  the  rating  chain  and  to  clarify  the  job  requirements.  At  the  end  of  the  rating 
period,  the  worksheet  would  be  used  by  the  ratee  to  cite  accomplishments  during  the 
period  and  by  the  rater  to  counsel  the  ratee  on  performance  and  career  development.  A 
model  of  such  a  worksheet  is  displayed  at  Figure  V-2. 
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FIGURE  V-1 


SAMPLE  JOB  DESCRIPTION 


A.  Computerized  Shell.  (This  model  job  description  would  be  provided  to 
the  rater  from  the  computerized  OER  data  base). 


MATERIEL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER,  -  SUPPLY  SQUADRON.  . 

The  Materiel  Management  Officer  (MMO)  directs  and  supervises  the 
administration,  maintenance  and  availability  of  supplies  and  equipment  in  the  Materiel 

Management  Branch  of  the  _  Supply  Squadron.  The  MMO  is  responsible  to  the 

Supply  Squadron  Commander/Chief  of  Supply  for  the  efficient  management  of  all  items 
in  the  supply  accounts.  The  Materiel  Branch  monitors  stock  levels,  projects  future 
supply  needs,  responds  to  requests  covering  a  wide  variety  of  items,  and  protects  against 
shrinkage  or  theft  of  supplies. 

Principal  challenges  include  responding  promptly  and  effectively  to  nornial  and 
emergency  supply  requests,  supervising  subordinates,  and  assuring  adherence  tu  very 
stringent  and  detailed  administrative  controls.  Additional  challenges  include  determini.-g 
priorities  for  responding  to  conflicting  requests  and  using  ingenuity  when  normal 
channels  do  not  suffice. 

Important  dimensions  include; 

Account  class: 

Number  of  subaccounts: 

Value  of  equipment  accounts: 

Personnel  supervised; 

Officers 
Enlisted 
U.S.  civilians 
Foreign  nationals 


Direct 


Indirect 
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FIGURE  V-1  (ContiDued) 


SAMPLE  JOB  DESCRIPTION 


B.  Modified  Job  Description.  (This  is  an  example  of  how  a  rater  might 
revise  the  shell  job  description  to  fit  the  particular  circumstance;  at  that 
job  site). 


MATERIEL  MANAGEMENT  OFFICER,  1776TH  SUPPLY  SQUADRON,  ANDREWS 

AFB 

The  Materiel  Management  Officer  (MMO)  directs  and  supervises  the 
administration,  maintenance  and  availability  of  supplies  and  equipment  in  the  Materiel 
Management  Branch  of  the  1776th  Supply  Squadron.  The  MMO  is  responsible  to  the 
Supply  Squadron  Commander/Chief  of  Supply  for  the  efficient  management  of  all  items 
in  the  supply  accounts.  The  Materiel  Branch  monitors  stock  levels,  projects  future 
supply  needs,  responds  to  requests  covering  a  wide  variety  of  items,  and  protects  against 
shrinkage  or  theft  of  supplies. 

Principal  challenges  include  responding  promptly  and  effectively  to  normal  and 
emergency  supply  requests,  supervising  subordinates,  and  assuring  adherence  to  very 
stringent  and  detailed  administrative  controls.  Additional  challenges  include  determining 
priorities  for  responding  to  conflicting  requests  and  using  ingenuity  when  normal 
channels  do  not  suffice.  MMO  services  and  balances  the  needs  of  several  organizations 
located  in  Andrews  AFB.  such  as  the  Reserve  and  Systems  Command  HQ.  Acts  as  Chief 
of  Supply  in  the  absence  of  the  Squadron  Commander. 


Important  dimensions  include; 

Account  class: 

Number  of  subaccounts; 

Value  of  subaccounts; 

Personnel  supervised; 

1.  IK  HI.  IV 
_  Note 
_  Note 
Direct 

Indirect 

Officers 

Q 

Q 

Enlisted 

i 

U.S.  civilians 

1 

Foreign  nationals 

Note:  This  sample  job  description  was  prepared  by  interviewing  an  incumbent  materiel 
management  officer.  The  missing  data  was  not  available  at  the  time  of  the  interview  but 
should  be  available  to  the  rater  if  sufficient  advance  notice  were  given. 
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FIGURE  V-2 


OER  WORKSHEET  AND  COUNSELLING  FORM 


1  PARTI 

RATEE  IDENTIFICAnON  DATA 

1  1.NAME 

2.  SSAN 

3.  Grade 

4.  OAFSC 

5.  ORGANIZATION.  COMMAND.  LOCATION 

6.  PAS  CODE 

PART  II 

RATEE  ■  YOUR  RATING  CHAIN  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  PERIOD  IS: 

RATER 

NAME 

GRADE 

POSITION  TITLE 

ADDITIONAL  RATER 
(if  any) 

NAME 

GRADE 

POSITION  TITLE 

INDORSER 

NAME 

GRADE 

POSITION  TITLE 

PART  III 

RATEE  -  YOUR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  IS: 

JOB  TITLE; 

SignHicant  duties  and  responsibilities: 

PARTIV 

RATEE  -  LIST  YOUR  SIGNIFICANT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  DURING  THE  PERIOD 

REPORT  PERIOD 

TO 

date  date 

_ 

signature 

date 
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FIGURE  V-2 


PARTV 


1.  NAM 


RATER  IDENTIFICATION  DATA 


2.  SSAN 


3.  Grade 


S.  ORGANIZATION.  COMMAND,  LOCATION 


6.  PAS  CODE 


PART  VI 


DESCRIPTION  OF  RATEE*S  JOB 


7.  PERIOD  OF  REPOR 


8.  NO.  DAYS  OF  SUPERVISION  9.  REASON  FOR  REPORT 


PART  VII 


COMMENTS  ON  JOB  PERFORMANCE 


PART  VIII 


AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE 


PART  IX 


AREAS  OF  CONCENTRATION  FOR  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


signature 
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The  OER  worksheet  provides  a  means  for  a  ratee  to  influence  his/her  report  by 
providing  specific  information  on  the  manner  of  performance  of  duties  to  the  rater. 
This  merely  provides  structure  and  a  specific  form  to  what  has  been  an  informal 
procedure.  However,  adding  the  requirement  for  the  ratee  and  rater  to  agree  on  the  job 
description  and  job  requirements  at  the  beginning  of  the  rating  period  provides  a  means 
to  positively  influence  job  performance. 

The  other  feature  of  the  worksheet  which  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  improving 
job  performance  is  the  comment  of  the  rater  on  job  performance  at  the  end  of  the 
rating  period.  The  subsection  labeled  ”areas  for  .  .  .  improvement*  was  included 
specifically  to  encourage  the  rater  to  identify  negatives  if  they  exist  and  to  influence 
changes  in  the  direction  of  desired  performance.  The  Air  Force  culture  is  such  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  rating  officers  would  be  led  to  include  such  comments  in  the  OER  itself. 

This  concept  proposes  that  the  worksheet,  not  the  OER,  will  be  the  principal 
mechanism  providing  feedback  to  the  officer  corps  on  performance.  The  decision  not  to 
rely  on  the  OER  for  feedback  on  performance  recognizes  that  the  primary  purpose  for 
the  OER  is  to  discriminate  among  officers  for  the  purpose  of  making  selections 
(primarily  for  promotion).  The  use  of  one  form  for  both  counseling  and  discrimination 
would  create  conflicting  demands  on  the  author  (the  rater  is  asked  on  the  one  hand  to 
provide  documentary  evidence,  which  will  help  get  a  good  officer  promoted  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  list  that  officer's  weaknesses  needing  improvement.)  Resolving  this 
conflict  has  been  the  most  difficult  challenge  to  revisers  of  OER  for  decades.  The 
solution  proposed  here  is  to  divorce  the  OER  from  the  counseling  process. 
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This  element  addresses  the  file  information  provided  to  the  selection  boards  on 
each  officer  under  consideration  for  promotion.  First,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
number  of  OERs  in  the  promotion  folder  be  limited.  Current  practice  dictates  that  all 
the  evaluation  reports  generated  during  an  individual's  career  be  included  in  the 
promotion  folder.  We  are  proposing  to  limit  the  number  of  evaluation  reports  to  all 

V 

reports  generated  in  the  present  grade,  or  five  evaluation  reports  (whichever  number  is 
higher).  For  example,  if  an  individual  has  received  four  evaluation  reports  as  a  captain, 
then  these  four  reports,  and  the  last  OER  as  a  first  lieutenant,  would  be  included  in  the 
promotion  folder.  Similarly,  if  a  lieutenant  colonel  has  received  six  evaluation  reports, 
all  six  would  be  part  of  the  promotion  folder. 

This  measure  would  have  considerable  impact  upon  the  Air  Force  officer  corps. 
First,  it  would  reinforce  the  message  that  the  performance  evaluation  system  has  been 
re-focused  to  accentuate  current  or  recent  performance.  In  addition,  it  would  take  some 
pressure  off  both  the  rater  and  ratee;  since  the  OER  would  not  have  the  long-term 
impact  that  it  has  today.  This  should  result  in  more  candid  and  accurate  evaluations. 
Finally,  it  would  focus  promotion  board  members’  limited  time  on  those  reports  which 
should  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  promotion  decision. 

Second,  there  is  a  group  of  special  category  organizations  (SPEC/\T)  which, 
according  to  Air  Force  regulations,  receive  preferential  manning  considerations  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  In  a  study  of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  temporary 
promotion  boards  for  fiscal  years  1972-1974,  25  agencies  identified  as  SPECAT  were 
recognized  as  having  “higher  quality"  officers  than  did  the  highest  MAJCOM.  It  is 
recommended  that  such  a  study  be  updated  and  those  units  identified  which,  by 
regulation,  receive  special  consideration  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  officers  assigned  find 
are  shown  to  have  significantly  higher  promotion  board  scores  than  the  MAJCOMs.  It  is 
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further  recommended  that  the  list  of  such  organizations  and  a  summary  of  recent 
promotion  selection  rates  be  provided  to  each  promotion  board  with  instructions  that  the 
board  is  to  recognize  that  the  proportion  of  outstanding  officers  who  are  assigned  to 
such  organizations  is  probably  significantly  higher  than  most  other  units. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  as  a  part  of  each  of  the  conceptual  designs  that  pertinent 
rating  tendencies  be  furnished  to  selection  boards.  Through  the  use  of  the  computer 
technologies  recommended  earlier  in  this  section,  the  rating/indorsing  history  of  the 
persons  or  commands  (depending  on  what  level  is  chosen  to  provide  the  discrimination 
on  individual  OERs)  can  be  displayed  to  the  promotion  boards.  Through  such  reports, 
individual  OERs  can  be  interpreted  accurately  to  differentiate  those  reports  which  are 
inflated  from  those  which  represent  the  canuid  judgment  of  the  writer  about  the  rated 
officer’s  potential. 

Train  All  Participants 

Any  change  in  administrative  procedures  would  require  additional  training  for 
those  responsible  to  execute  this  procedure.  However,  any  substantial  change  in  the 
officer  evaluation  system  will  require  training  and  educating  the  entire  officer  corps. 
This  is  true  because  the  OER  process  affects  every  Air  Force  officer  as  a  participant.  It 
is  even  more  significant  in  light  of  the  study  finding  that  successful  implementation  of 
any  major  changes  in  the  system  will  require  changes  in  Air  Force  culture  that  go  far 
beyond  procedure.  Thus,  training  is  a  major  activity  addressed  in  the  implementation 
plan  presented  in  Section  VI.  To  ensure  continued  success  in  any  officer  evaluation 
process,  training  must  be  on-going  and  continuous. 
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CONCEPTION AL  DESIGN  1:  DIFFERENTIATION  THROUGH  COMMAND 
PERSUASION 

This  alternative  OER  design,  recognizing  the  strong  culture  surrounding  the 
current  OER  process  and  the  potential  stress  that  will  be  associated  with  any  change, 
seeks  to  improve  the  process  while  retaining  the  method  of  providing  discrimination 
among  officers  that,  to  date,  has  widespread  acceptance,  i.e.,  level  of  final  indorsement. 
Distinguishing  features  of  this  design  are: 

1.  The  list  of  performance  factors  has  been  reduced  in  number  and  the 
requirement  to  comment  on  each  has  been  eliminated. 

2.  The  rater  is  no  longer  required  to  evaluate  potential. 

3.  The  discriminating  factor  will  continue  to  be  level  of  indorsement. 

Process 

The  OER  will  be  prepared  annually  and  batched  so  that  all  reports  for  officers  of 
the  same  grade  are  closed  out  on  the  same  date.  Since  the  discrimination  for  potential  is 
to  be  the  level  of  indorsement,  and  since  there  is  a  closed  process  following  command 
lines  to  determine  which  officers  receive  the  higher  level  indorsements,  it  appears 
prudent  to  rate  all  officers  in  a  peer  group  together  to  provide  a  fair  assessment  of  each 
officer  in  the  command.  The  argument  supporting  this  statement  is  that  if  the  major 
commands  are  going  to  discipline  the  system,  then  competition  among  officers  must  be 
within  the  command.  Otherwise,  the  commands  will  be  competing  with  each  other  for 
promotion  opportunity,  an  anarchical  situation  that  would  work  to  defeat  the  system  of 
discrimination  proposed. 
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The  identity  of  the  rater,  additional  rater,  and  indorser  would  remain  the  same  as 
under  the  current  system.  The  allocation  of  indorsements  at  each  level  of  command 
would  be  determined  in  accordance  with  major  command  policy. 

At  the  completion  of  each  rating  cycle,  the  military  personnel  center  would 
produce  a  report  which  displays  the  indorsement  tendencies  of  each  major  command  and 
separate  activity.  This  report,  together  with  the  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  quality 
officers  to  SPECAT  units,  would  give  promotion  boards  the  tools  needed  to  interpret 
OERs  and  to  select  the  best  Air  Force  officers  for  promotion. 

PER  Forjn 

A  model  form  that  could  be  used  in  this  design  is  displayed  at  Figure  V-3.  In 
this  scenario,  the  rater  will  provide  numerical  ratings  for  each  of  a  list  of  six  job 
performance  factors  on  a  five  point  scale.  The  performance  standards  will  be  displayed 
in  the  PER  regulation.  The  rater  will  also  provide  comments  on  duty  performance.  The 
regulation  will  emphasize  that  the  narrative  should  focus  on  the  performance  factors  and 
that  it  should  emphasize  accomplishments,  not  adjectives. 

There  is  space  for  a  career  development  recommendation.  This  is  a  narrative  in 
which  the  rater  may  make  any  comments  about  the  future  development  of  the  ratee  as  a 
career  Air  Force  officer.  Appropriate  comments  would  include  future  assignment 
patterns,  training  and  education,  and  self-improvement.  In  this  section,  the  rater  will 
make  a  recommendation  on  whether  or  not  to  augment  a  reserve  officer. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  form  the  additional  rater  and  indorser  will  add 
narrative  comments  on  performance  of  duties  and  potential  and  evaluate  potential  on  a 
six  point  scale.  The  rater  will  not  evaluate  potential. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  RECOMMENDATION 
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Rationale 


This  design  enhances  the  evaluation  of  job  performance  by  reducing  the  number 
of  performance  factors  to  those  which  are  demonstrably  pertinent  to  all  jobs.  Then  by 
tying  the  rater's  narrative  to  these  factors  it  can  be  expected  that  a  more  meaningful 
description  of  job  performance  can  be  attained.  This  expectation  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  rater  is  directed  to  focus  on  the  performance,  not  the  potential.  There  also 
is  an  expectation  that  the  narrative  will  focus  more  on  accomplishments  and  less  on 
puffery,  although  this  may  be  an  unreasonable  expectation.  The  rater-ratee  relationship 
is  protected  by  retaining  the  discrimination  at  the  level  of  the  indorsement. 

The  results  of  the  study  team's  interviews  suggest  that,  absent  meaningful 
numeric  ratings,  promotion  boards  can  discriminate  among  officers  based  on  narratives 
and  level  of  indorsement.  The  thrust  of  this  design  is  to  enhance  the  discipline  which 
the  major  commands  are  already  providing  the  system.  The  effect  would  be  to  increase 
the  level  of  discrimination  specificity  on  each  report  and  to  give  Air  Force  leadership 
more  visibility  of  (and  influence  over)  the  process  of  differentiation  being  performed  by 
the  major  commands.  This  result  is  achieved  by  generating  more  detailed  reports  w  .  the 
indorsement  patterns  in  each  command  and  by  requiring  that  annual  reports  be  batched. 

Feedback  from  Air  Force  officers  of  all  grades  suggests  that  the  enhancements  to 
morale  offered  by  inflated  reports  are  important  to  the  culture.  The  effects  of  the 
changes  offered  in  this  design  are  to  retain  a  morale-enhancing  report  that  discriminates 
for  promotion  purposes  and  that  substantially  reduces  the  administrative  burden  now 
experienced  throughout  the  Air  Force  in  preparing  OERs.  What  this  method  does  not 
accomplish  is  to  eliminate  grossly  inflated  ratings  and  their  conmitant  dangers. 
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CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  2;  DIFFERENTIATION  THROUGH  RATER 
PERSUASION 

This  alternative  OER  design  concept  would  alter  the  existing  Air  Force  CER 
system  substantially.  Therefore  there  is  a  risk  that  the  culture  would  not  adapt  to  the 
change  and  the  decision  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  officer  corps.  The  major 
features,  however,  are  now  being  used  in  other  uniformed  service  OER  systems.  As 
such,  they  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  feasible,  and  there  is  an  existing  set  of 
information  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  each  feature  used.  (This  does  not  suggest 
that,  removed  from  the  parent  services’  cultures  and  their  integrated  OER  systems,  each 
feature  will  work  in  the  same  way  in  an  Air  Force  environment  and  context). 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  design  are  as  follows; 

1.  The  rater  is  required  to  focus  on  duty  performance  only. 

2.  The  indorser  provides  the  principal  information  used  in  discriminating 
among  officers. 

3.  Raters/indorsers  would  be  persuaded  to  distribute  their  rating  scores  along 
the  available  scales  by  publication  of  their  rating  tendencies  for  use  both 
in  interpreting  their  ratings  and  in  evaluating  their  own  leadership 
abilities.  This  concept  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "rate  the  rater" 
technique. 


£lfi££i£ 

The  OER  will  be  prepared  annually,  and  batched  so  that  all  reports  for  officers 
of  the  same  grade  are  closed  out  on  the  same  date.  The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is 
used  to  reinforce  the  guidance  to  indorsers  to  consider  all  officers  of  a  grade  when 
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preparing  the  promotioo  recommendation  so  as  to  achieve  a  realistic  distribution  of 
scores. 


The  rater  should  be  the  ratee's  immediate  supervisor.  This  is  the  person  who 
determines  what  the  duty  requirements  will  be  and  who  is  best  situated  to  evaluate  how 
well  the  ratee  accomplishes  the  duties. 

Criteria  will  be  established  for  the  selection  of  indorsing  officers  to  ensure  that 
responsible,  mature  officers  perform  this  duty;  but  unnecessary  inflation  of  level  of 
indorsing  official  will  not  be  permitted.  For  example,  the  indorsing  officer  might  be 
designated  as  the  rater's  supervisor  with  the  additional  requirement  that  he/she  be  at 
least  a  field  grade  officer  and  be  at  least  one  grade  senior  to  the  officer  being  rated. 

There  would  be  provision  for  an  additional  rater  if  there  were  a  level  of 
supervision  between  the  rater  and  the  indorser.  This  might  happen  most  often  when  the 
additional  rater  was  not  at  least  a  field  grade  officer  or  when  he/she  was  not  one  grade 
higher  than  the  ratee.  There  would  not  be  a  space  on  the  OER  form  for  an  additional 
rater's  narrative.  Rather,  that  narrative  would  be  attached  on  an  additional  sheet.  This 
is  predicated  on  the  belief  that  additional  raters  would  only  be  needed  on  a  small 
minority  of  the  reports. 

The  report  will  be  prepared  on  a  computer  so  that,  when  completed  and  reviewed 
at  the  installation,  the  administrative  information  and  quantitative  ratings  will  be  a  part 
of  the  data  base  at  the  base  level.  This  dau  base  can  be  shipped  electronically  to  the 
Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center.  At  the  base  level  the  ratings  would  be  used  to  re¬ 
compute  the  ratings  histories  of  both  rater  and  indorser.  These  historical  summaries 
would  then  be  available  for  review  by  their  supervisors  when  subsequent  evaluations  are 
prepared.  Thus  when  officer  "A*  is  evaluating  officer  "B*,  "A”  should  consider  ‘‘B's” 
evaluation  history  and  whether  "B*  complies  with  Air  Force  policy.  The  operative  policy 
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here  is  that  the  ability  to  make  candid,  realistic  evaluations  of  subordinates  is  a  measure 
of  good  leadership. 

At  the  Military  Personnel  Center,  the  updated  data  base  would  be  used  to 
electronically  generate  a  label  showing  the  rating  history  of  each  rater  and  indorser. 
This  label  would  be  affixed  to  the  record  copy  of  each  official  OER.  Thus  the  selection 
boards  and  assignment  officers  would  be  able  to  evaluate  ratings  for  performance  and 
potential  in  respect  to  the  rater’s  and  indorser’s  long  term  tendencies,  isolating  and 
discounting  the  worth  of  those  ratings  being  inflated.  The  concept  envisions  that  a  three 
year  running  average  would  constitute  the  rating  history  for  each  officer  with  evaluation 
responsibilities. 

Finally,  it  is  proposed  that  a  report  showing  each  officer’s  rating  history  be 
prepared  and  placed  in  the  selection  folder  when  he/she  is  being  considered  for 
promotion. 

PER  Form 

A  model  of  the  form  that  could  be  used  in  this  design  is  displayed  at  Figure  V- 
4.  The  rater  will  provide  numerical  ratings  for  each  of  a  list  of  six  job  performance 
factors  on  a  seven  point  scale.  The  performance  standards  will  be  displayed  in  the  OER 
regulation.  The  rater  will  also  provide  comments  on  duty  performance.  The  instructions 
will  emphasize  that  the  rater  is  to  structure  his/her  narrative  around  the  job  performance 
factors  as  an  outline  and  that  the  narrative  should  focus  on  deeds,  not  adjectives. 

The  indorser  prepares  the  reverse  of  the  form  beginning  with  a  career  development 
recommendation.  This  is  a  narrative  section  in  which  the  indorser  may  make  any 
comments  about  the  future  development  of  the  ratee  as  a  career  Air  Force  officer. 
Appropriate  comments  would  include  future  assignment  patterns,  training  and  education, 
and  self-improvement. 
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FIGURE  V-4 
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NAME  GRADE,  B  R  OF  SVC,  COMD,  LOCATION  DUTY  TITIE 

SSAfJ 


DATE 


OFRCERSHff  FACTORS 
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Next  the  indorser  would  evaluate  five  officership  factors  on  the  same  seven  point 
scale.  Again,  the  standards  would  be  displayed  in  the  regulation.  These  traits  are 
assigned  to  the  indorser  under  the  philosophy  that  traits  are  more  closely  related  to 
potential  than  to  current  performance  and  the  burden  of  estimating  potential  should  be 
placed  on  the  indorser  rather  than  the  rater.  Finally,  the  indorser  would  evaluate  the 
promotion  potential  of  the  ratee  (scale  of  1  to  7)  that  reflects  the  potential  of  the  ratee 
to  perform  the  duties  associated  with  the  next  higher  grade,  in  comparison  with  all  other 
Air  Force  officers  of  the  ratee’s  grade.  The  indorser  will  also  provide  a  narrative  that 
justifies  the  officership  ratings  and  the  estimate  of  potential. 

The  report  should  be  reviewed  by  the  indorser’s  supervisor  unless  the  indorser  is 
in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  higher.  Under  most  circumstances,  when  a  reviewer  is  used 
he/she  should  be  in  the  grade  of  colonel  or  higher.  The  purpose  of  the  review  is  to 
ensure  that  a  senior  Air  Force  officer  has  viewed  the  report.  In  interviews  conducted  by 
the  study  team,  colonel  is  the  lowest  grade  where  it  was  observed  that  officers 
consistently  expressed  concern  about  a  relationship  between  a  credible  OER  system  and 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Air  Force  officer  corps. 

Rfltignale 

The  focus  of  quality  control  measures  will  be  on  the  behavior  of  indorsing 
officers.  This  behavior  can  be  influenced  by  publishing  the  indorser’s  rating  history  in 
two  forms.  First,  on  each  OER  a  computer  generated  indorser  rating  history  reveals  to 
selection  boards  whether  the  indorser  is  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  regulation.  An 
indorser  who  inflates  all  reports  degrades  the  value  of  those  OERs  which  he/she 
prepares.  Second,  a  computer  generated  rating  history  will  be  placed  in  the  selection 
folder  of  each  officer  being  considered  for  promotion  showing  how  that  officer  has 
performed  the  responsibilities  incumbent  on  indorsing  officers.  These  computer 
generated  reports  will  create  stress  for  those  indorsing  officers  who  do  not  comply  with 
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the  spirit  of  this  OER  concept.  In  addition,  inflation  of  scores  can  be  influenced  by  a 
thorough  education  program  for  indorsing  officers.  This  program  should  provide 
periodic  updates  of  information  about  statistical  trends  in  OER  inflation,  a  means  of 
reassuring  indorsers  who  comply  and  pressuring  those  who  do  not. 

The  OER  process  protects  the  relationship  between  an  officer  an  his  immediate 
supervisor  by  not  requiring  the  supervisor  to  furnish  the  most  obvious  promotion 
discriminators  in  the  OER.  The  indorser,  who  is  forced  to  provide  quantitative 
discriminators,  is  separated  from  the  ratee  by  one  level  of  supervision;  and  the  indorser 
is  thus  presumed  to  be  more  impartial  to  the  conflict  between  the  needs  of  the 
individual  (recognition  through  promotion  to  a  higher  grade)  and  that  of  the  organization 
(select  the  best  qualified  through  Air  Force-wide  competition). 

Even  with  the  computation  of  rater  histories,  the  rater  can  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  much  discrimination  using  job  performance  and  officership  factors  on  the 
front  side  of  the  form.  The  culture  would  not  permit  this  much  of  a  change  in  behavior 
from  the  current  traditions.  However,  these  factors  should  be  included  >•  somewhat  for 
the  discrimination  (a  chance  to  separate  the  sub-marginal)  but  more  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  officer  corps  on  the  Air  Force  expectations  about  performance  of  duty  and 
the  qualities  of  officership. 

The  principal  discrimination  on  the  OER  will  be  the  indorser's  rating  for 
potential.  This  rating  would  not  be  specifically  controlled;  however,  by  requiring  that 
annual  reports  be  batched  by  grade  and  through  persuasion  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  indorsers  can  be  influenced  to  distribute  their  ratings  along  the 
potential  scale.  The  value  of  a  maximum  rating  will  be  degraded  in  the  cases  where  an 
indorser  gives  everyone  a  maximum  score.  This  distribution  of  scores  will  be  the  basis, 
observed  over  a  time  period,  that  provides  a  number  of  reports  on  each  officer  for 
discrimination  among  levels  of  potential  for  promotion. 
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CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  3:  DIFFERENTIATION  THROUGH  TOP  BLOCK 
CONSTRAINT 

The  third  alternative  OER  design  also  alters  the  existing  Air  Force  OER 
substantially.  In  this  third  alternative,  discipline  is  introduced  overtly  through  a  10% 
limitation  on  the  number  of  top  block  ratings  allowed.  This  alternative  runs  the  risk  of 
being  negatively  compared  to  the  controlled  system  although  specific  identification  of  a 
small  percentage  of  high  achievers  is  now  being  done  through  the  covert  indorsement 
allocation  process. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  design  are: 

1.  This  entire  system  is  envisioned  as  a  computer-based  process.  That  is,  all 
information  on  an  OER  is  entered  directly  into  a  remote  terminal/PC. 
where  it  is  stored  for  future  access  while  certain  decisions  are  made  about 
its  viability.  It  is  not  released  to  the  official  record  until  it  has  been 
validated. 

2.  Rating  officers  make  differentiations  between  officers  but  only  ut  the 
extremes. 

3.  The  indorsing  officer  is  limited  to  rating  only  ten  percent  of  the  officers 
in  each  grade  in  the  top  block  for  potential. 

OER  Process 

This  design  does  not  incorporate  a  change  in  the  current  timing  of  OERs.  That 
is,  they  would  continue  to  be  based  on  anniversary  dates,  change  of  assignments,  etc. 
The  major  change  in  this  system  is  that  OERs  would  not  enter  into  the  official  record 
until  the  end  of  each  year.  Using  current  computer  technology,  OERs  would  be  written 
or  entered  on  a  personal  computer  or  computer  terminal  so  that  the  ratings  are 
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immediately  "banked."  In  addition,  a  printout  of  the  form  (which  is  printed  entirely  by 
the  computer)  is  signed  and  sent  through  the  chain  of  command  to  any  intermediate 
commanders,  who  enter  their  indorsements  on  the  form,  and  into  the  computer  data 
bank.  The  form  is  ultimately  forwarded  to  the  wing  commander.  The  wing 
commander’s  promotion  rating  is  entered  into  the  computer,  but  not  on  the  physical 
form  which  is  maintained  at  wing  headquarters  until  the  end  of  the  year.  At  that  time, 
the  wing  commander’s  ratings  are  validated  against  the  ten  percent  limitation  (see  the 
following  section). 

As  will  be  explained  later,  the  primary  promotion  recommendations  will  be  made 
by  the  wing  commander  or  equivalent  level.  The  wing  commander  will  be  limited  to 
recommending  no  more  than  10%  of  each  grade  for  below  the  zone  promotions.  The 
form  will  allow  intermediate  supervisors  to  make  a  recommendation  on  promotion,  but 
these  recommendations  will  not  have  to  meet  the  10%  test.  These  intermediate 
recommendations  are  vehicles  for  supervising  officers  to  encourage  the  promotion  of 
their  best  people,  those  with  the  greatest  potential  for  greater  responsibility  in  the  Air 
Force.  Clearly,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  intermediate  raters  to  be  selective  in  their  ratings 
since  if  they  rate  all  officers  as  "promote  early,"  they  would  in  effect  be  leaving  the 
decision  entirely  to  the  wing  commander,  with  no  real  input  from  themselves. 

This  identification  of  highest  potential  together  with  some  amount  of  variation  in 
performance  ratings  provides  the  promotion  board  with  more  overt  and  factual  input 
than  is  now  available.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  input  will  be  roost  useful  initially  in 
making  decisions  on  below  the  zone  promotions.  However,  with  the  passage  of  time,  as 
the  number  of  OERs  in  a  file  builds,  individuals  will: 

1.  Be  rated  as  outstanding  on  some  performance  factors  and  not  otiiers; 
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2.  Receive  different  ratings  on  the  same  factors  for  different  time  periods; 
and 

3.  Receive  different  indorsements  at  different  times. 

Given  this  type  of  variation,  boards  will  be  able  to  reliably  differentiate  between 
officers  in  a  much  wider  spectrum  than  just  identifying  the  "top"  ten  percent. 

"Wing  commander"  is  used  here  as  the  most  typical  command  level  at  which 
rating  distributions  would  be  tested.  For  commands  which  are  not  organized  into  wings, 
an  equivalent  level  would  have  to  be  determined.  Also,  for  levels  above  the  wing  level, 
the  indorsing  officer  would  be  at  least  a  step  removed  from  the  individual,  at  a  rank  of 
0'6  or  higher.  In  any  case,  the  final  indorser  must  have  at  least  ten  officers  of  the  rank 
to  be  indorsed  reporting  through  the  chain  of  command  to  him/her  or  the  OER  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  next  level  for  indorsement. 

This  concept  also  envisions  that  an  additional  rater  will  evaluate  the  ratee.  This 
additional  rater  will  be  the  rater’s  supervisor,  unless  the  rater’s  supervisor  is  a  wing 
commander  or  the  equivalent  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  additional  rater.  Space  will 
be  provided  for  a  narrative  where  the  additional  rater  can  comment  on  both  performance 
of  duties  and  potential.  There  will  also  be  a  space  for  a  promotion  recommendation. 

As  each  OER  is  indorsed,  and  the  promotion  recommendation  entered  into  the 
computer,  the  computer  will  "bank"  these  ratings  against  the  indorser's  "account".  This 
bank  will  be  available  for  examination  by  the  indorsing  officer  and/or  his  designated 
staff  members  (through  use  of  an  access  code)  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Thus,  the 
officer  (and  his/her  staff)  will  be  able  to  verify  his/her  own  records  as  to  whether  the 
indorsing  officer  is  staying  within  the  10%  top  block  limitation.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  total  pattern  can  be  reviewed  and  changes  made.  This  is  intended  to  give  the 
indorsing  officer  a  chance  to  review  his/her  recommendations  in  light  of  all  officers 
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rated.  This  is  done  simply  by  changing  the  recommendation  in  the  computer.  When  the 
indorsing  officer  is  satisfied  with  his/her  final  ratings,  the  recommendations  are  entered 
on  the  hardcopy  OERs,  which  are  then  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
MAJCOM  and  ultimately  to  MFC.  The  process  is  then  begun  again  for  the  new  year. 

As  the  performance  ratings  are  entered  by  the  original  rater  (or  staff  person), 
they  are  also  "banked”  against  the  rater’s  "account."  It  is  envisioned  that  this  account 
will  contain  a  running,  three-year  average  of  performance  ratings  given  by  each  rater 
for  each  officer  grade.  This  account  can  be  maintained  in  the  exportable  OER  data 
base.  Each  rating  officer  will  be  supplied  with  a  computer  report  at  the  end  of  the  year 
on  the  distribution  of  ratings  he/she  has  given.  This  distribution  will  go  to  the  rating 
officer  and  his/her  immediate  superior.  Space  has  been  provided  in  the  job  performance 
factors  section  of  each  OER  to  display  the  rater’s  rating  distribution  history.  This 
distribution  will  be  produced  by  the  computer  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  before  indorsing 
officers  make  their  final  review.  This  information  will  also  be  on  the  OER  when  it  is 
considered  by  the  selection  board. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  FY  72-74  study  of  Special  Category  Units  (SPECAT) 
be  updated  to  identify  those  units  which,  by  regulation,  receive  special  consideration  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  officers  assigned  and  are  shown  to  have  significantly  higher 
promotion  board  scores  than  the  MAJCOMs.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  list  of 
such  organizations  be  provided  to  each  promotion  board  with  instructions  that  the  board 
is  to  recognize  that  the  proportion  of  outstanding  officers  who  are  assigned  to  such 
organizations  is  probably  significantly  higher  than  10%.  This  design  does  not 
recommend  having  indorsing  officers  rate  promotion  potential  within  such  organizations 
against  a  standard  that  is  different  than  the  10%  for  the  entire  Air  Force. 
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The  proposed  OER  form  for  this  design  is  displayed  as  Figure  V-5.  This  design  shows  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  performance  factors  to  six,  on  the  basis  that  the  more  the 
overall  performance  is  fractionated  the  less  the  rater  is  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
individual  aspects  which  are  frequently  interdependent  and  the  more  the  overall  attitude 
toward  the  individual  or  *halo  effect*  will  operate.  Also,  this  list  isolates  those  aspects 
which  are  separate  and  critical  to  the  widest  variety  of  jobs.  Narratives  for  each  factor 
will  not  be  required.  These  performance  factors  are: 

1.  Application  of  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills; 

2.  Planning  and  Organization  of  Work; 

3.  The  Exercise  of  Leadership; 

4.  Management  of  Resources; 

5.  Identification  and  Resolution  of  Problems;  and 

6.  Communication. 

This  design  also  provides  for  only  the  rating  officer  to  fill  out  the  performance 
factor  ratings.  Each  factor  will  be  rated  in  3  categories: 

1.  Does  not  consistently  meet  the  requirements  of  the  job. 

2.  Consistently  meets  and  may  sometimes  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
job. 

3.  Consistently  e.xceeds  the  requirements  of  the  job  in  significant  and 
substantial  ways. 

In  the  Comments  on  Performance  section,  the  rater  makes  narrative  comments  on 
what  the  individual  has  accomplished  during  the  rating  period.  Orienting  the  comments 
in  this  manner  clearly  directs  the  rater  toward  talking  about  things  that  have  to  do  with 
the  primary  job.  This  should  be  as  factual  as  possible,  with  the  use  of  descriptive 
adjectives  kept  to  a  minimum.  Key  points  should  be  bulleted  or  highlighted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  those  reading  the  OER. 
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The  Career  Development  Recommendation  is  a  narrative  section  in  which  the 
rater  may  make  any  comments  about  the  future  development  of  the  ratee  as  a  career  Air 
Force  officer.  Appropriate  comments  would  include  future  assignment  patterns,  training 
and  education,  and  self-improvement.  In  this  section,  the  rater  makes  a  recommendation 
on  whether  or  not  to  augment  a  reserve  officer.  This  section  ends  the  portion  of  the 
OER  prepared  by  the  rater. 

Space  is  provided  on  the  form  for  a  unit  administrator  to  certify  that  the  report 
is  correct.  It  is  envisioned  that  this  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  reporting  year 
by  the  administrative  office  having  visibility  of  the  wing  commander’s  evaluations 
during  the  past  year.  This  section  would  be  completed  when  the  administrator  had 
certified  that  the  number  of  top  block  promotion  recommendations  during  the  year  had 
not  exceeded  the  10%  limit. 

Rationale 

Given  the  history  of  "firewalled"  ratings,  it  is  the  intention  of  this  system  to  have 
rating  officers  make  some  differentiations  between  officers  but  only  at  the  extremes. 
While  this  is  certainly  far  from  an  ideal  system  it  is  one  which  may  be  workable,  given 
the  recent  OER  history  and  the  .^ir  Force  culture.  Furthermore,  because  different 
people  will  be  considered  outstanding  on  different  performance  factors  at  different 
times,  it  will,  over  time,  be  possible  to  make  much  broader  distinctions  between  records 
than  just  the  extremes. 

Specifically,  the  system  was  built  to  recognize  that 

1.  Air  Force  officers  are  not  a  random  selection  from  the  general 
population,  but  rather  an  elite  group  of  highly  achieving  individuals. 
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2.  In  any  elite  group,  there  is  still  a  range  of  talent,  including  those 
individuals  who  stand  noticeably  above  their  peers,  having  an  unusually 
high  level  of  skill  and  energy  for  recognizing  problems  or  opportunities 
and  applying  the  leadership  to  deal  with  them.  The  opposite  is  just  as 
true,  that  no  matter  how  select  the  group,  there  are  always  some 
individuals  who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  standards. 

3.  Since  most  officers  are  well  qualified  to  perform  any  assignment  for 
which  they  have  the  technical  skills,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  fine 
differentiations  in  either  performance  or  potential  for  most  of  the  officer 
force.  There  are,  however,  certain  highly  challenging  and  vital  positions 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  identify  that  small  percentage  of  our  officers 

who  perform  best  in  particular  aspects  of  their  current  positions  and  pre 

\  J 

the  natural  leaders  among  their  peers. 

EVALUATION  OF  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS 

Section  IV  presented  several  critical  design  criteria  which  the  study  team  derived 
from  our  data  analysis.  These  criteria  are  not  all  equally  well  satisfied  by  all  three  of 
our  conceptual  designs  for  the  OER.  We  realized  that  it  was  probably  not  feasible  to 
satisfy  all  of  these  criteria  in  any  one  design,  so  each  design  concentrated  on  particular 
criteria,  and  often  failed  to  completely  satisfy  some  of  the  others.  Table  V-1  presents  a 
summary  of  our  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  three  designs  is  likely  to 
satisfy  each  criterion,  if  it  is  implemented  as  we  suggest.  The  following  paragraphs 
evaluate  each  design,  in  turn,  against  the  five  criteria. 
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TABLE  V-1 


CONCEPTUAL  DESIGNS  CQMFARED  TO  DESIGN  CRITBRIA 


PROBABILITY  OF  SATISFYING  CRITERION 


DESIGN  CRITERION 

FOCUS  ON  JOB  PERFORMANCE 

PROVIDE  DIFFERENTIATION  ON  POTENTIAL 

BE  ACCEPTABLE  TO  OFHCER  CORPS 

PROVIDE  means  FOR  DEVELOPING  SUBORDINATE 
OFRCERS 

MINIMIZE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN 
SHORT-TERM 
LONO-TERM 


COMMAND 

EERSUAStCN 

HIOH 

MODERATE 

HIGH 

MODERATE 


RATER  TOP  BLOCK 

PERSUASION  CONSTRAINT 

HIGH  HIGH 

HIOH  MODERATE/HICH 
MODERATE  MODERATE 
MODERATE  MODERATE 


LOW 

moderate 


LOW  LOW 

HIGH  MODERATE/HIOH 
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CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  1  -  COMMAND  PERSUASION 

Focus  on  Job  Performance 

Conceptual  Design  1,  the  one  which  requires  the  least  change  from  current  OER 
practices,  does  provide  an  improved  focus  on  job  performance,  with  the  number  of 
performance  factors  being  reduced  to  six  and  the  narrative  comments  on  each 
eliminated.  The  regulation  accompanying  this  form  would  emphasize  that  the  rater 
should  focus  on  job  accomplishments  in  writing  his  narrative. 

Differentiation  on  Potential 

Differentiation  of  potential  would  be  provided  much  as  it  is  on  the  present  form, 
although  the  additional  information  provided  to  selection  boards  should  give  more 
insight  into  the  true  value  of  the  potential  rating.  This  design  is  therefore  moderately 
likely  to  improve  the  differentiation  of  potential. 

Accentabllltv  to  Officer  Corns 

This  design  would  probably  be  quite  acceptable  to  the  officer  corps  because  of 
its  similarity  to  the  current  form  and  process:  it  requires  few  painful  adjustments.  This 
is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  this  design,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  inclusion. 

D«'veloDinB  Subordinates 

This  design  and  the  other  two  are  virtually  identical  in  the  way  in  which  they 
provide  for  the  development  of  subordinate  officers;  therefore  they  will  not  be 
separately  discussed.  All  would  be  accompanied  by  an  off-line  counseling  form  which  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  performance  feedback  and  career  counseling  to  the 
officer  being  rated.  The  study  team  feels  that  this  will  constitute  an  improvement  over 
the  current  system,  which  lacks  a  formal  feedback  mechanism,  but  that  its  real  success 
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will  depend  upon  the  effort  devoted  to  training  officers  to  provide  effective  counseling 
and  feedback  to  subordinates.  The  effectiveness  of  the  off-line  counseling  provisions 
will  also  depend  upon  the  Air  Force  leadership's  commitment  to  and  enforcement  of  the 
counseling  and  feedback  requirement. 

AdmlnbJfiilYgJBHrdgg 

Conceptual  Elesign  1  will  have  little  effect  on  the  administrative  burden  of  the 
OER  system  in  the  short  term,  although  the  removal  of  some  narrative  sections  and  the 
use  of  automation  in  form  preparation  will  reduce  the  burden  somewhat.  The  tracking 
of  indorsement  histories  will  require  some  administrative  investment  in  the  short  term  to 
develop  an  automated  system,  but  in  the  long  term  is  likely  to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
commands  and  the  selection  boards. 

CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  2  -  RATER  PERSUASION 

Focus  on  Job  Performance 

Design  2  has  a  strong  focus  on  job  performance,  separating  the  performance 
factors,  which  have  been  chosen  to  be  applicable  to  all  Air  Force  officers  jobs,  from  the 
"officership"  factors.  The  instruction  accompanying  this  form  would  give  clear  examples 
of  exemplary  behaviors  for  each  factor,  further  emphasizing  the  focus  on  how  well  the 
officer  performs  his  primary  duties. 

Differentiation  on  Potential 

Design  2  provides  distinct  rating  factors  for  officership  or  potential,  which  are 
rated  by  the  indorsing  officer.  These  would  support  the  overall  potential 
recommendation  by  the  indorser.  This  design,  therefore,  provides  for  clear  and  explicit 
rating  of  potential,  separate  from  job  performance,  and  is  likely  to  yield  better 
differentiation  than  the  current  system,  without  the  current  "covert"  component. 
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Conceptual  Design  2  should  be  moderately  acceptable  to  the  officer  corps, 
although  there  will  be  some  risk  in  this  respect,  since  it  requires  some  major  changes  in 
rating  behaviors.  The  major  risk  with  this  design  is  that  officers  will  continue  to 
perceive  that  any  rating  or  indorsement  other  than  top  block  will  be  devastating  to  their 
career  as  it  is  now.  Only  time  and  experience  would  reduce  this  fear,  and  the  risk  is 
that  the  officer  corps  would  not  give  it  that  time.  Tne  keys  to  such  acceptability  will  be 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training  and  indoctrination  which  accompany  the  introduction  of 
the  design,  and  the  widespread  credibility  of  the  Air  Force  leadership’s  commitment  to 
the  new  system.  The  mechanisms  for  controlling  rating  inflation  should  be  acceptable  if 
they  are  applied  uniformly  across  all  officer  grades  and  commands. 

AdmlnUtrallvt  Pwrden 

This  design,  like  the  first,  will  require  administrative  effort  to  be  invested  in 
startup  procedures,  such  as  development  of  software  to  produce  statistical  summaries  and 
rater/indorser  histories.  However,  once  the  system  is  in  place  and  operating  it  should  be 
simpler  and  less  burdensome  for  the  officers  and  the  MFC  than  the  current  system,  since 
it  will  be  highly  automated  and  it  decreases  the  amount  of  narrative  material  to  be 
written  and  edited, 

CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN  3  -  TOP  BLOCK  CONSTRAINT 

fpcui  flji  Jgb  Fgrfflrmgntc 

Conceptual  Design  3  has  a  strong  focus  on  job  performance,  with  an  improved 
job  description  and  simplified  performance  factor  ratings.  The  performance  factors 
have  been  chosen  to  be  applicable  to  the  widest  possible  variety  of  Air  Force  officer 
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jobs,  and  to  represent  truly  critical  behaviors.  Narrative  commena  on  performance  will 
be  required  to  deal  with  accomplishments  on  the  job. 

Differentiation  on  Potential 

Design  3  provides  for  the  differentiation  of  potential  for  promotion  by  the 
indorser’s  explicit  promotion  recommendation.  Indorsement  level  will  not  be  used  to 
provide  this  differentiation.  The  limitation  of  10%  top  block  promotion 
recommendations  by  the  wing  commander  will  force  the  selection  of  the  very  best 
officers  for  this  rating,  although  there  will  be  no  differentiation  among  the  large  number 
of  good  but  not  outstanding  officers  on  this  item.  However,  over  time  and  through  a 
series  of  reports,  discrimination  can  be  made  through  a  much  wider  range  than  10%. 
Therefore,  we  estimate  that  this  criterion  will  be  quite  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  this 
design. 


Acceptability  to  Officer  Corns 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  design  is  moderately  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
officer  corps,  after  some  initial  resistance  to  the  idea  of  explicit  constraint  on  ratings. 
As  with  the  other  designs  and  other  criteria,  much  will  depend  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  Air  Force  leadership's  commitment  to  this  design,  and  upon  how  well  this 
commitment  is  communicated  to  the  officer  corps. 

Administrative  Burden 

Design  3  will  be  similar  to  Design  2  in  the  requirement  for  a  fairly  heavy 
administrative  investment  in  the  initial  implementation  phues.  A  mechanism  will  be 
needed  to  track  wing  commander  rating  distributions  and  to  keep  statistics  on 
performance  ratings.  However,  once  the  system  is  up  and  running,  the  administrative 
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burden  should  be  reduced  from  that  of  the  current  system.  There  will  be  less  narrative 
to  write  and  edit,  and  much  of  the  work  will  be  computer-aided. 

Viewed  against  the  criterion  of  acceptability  to  the  officer  corps.  Design  1  is 
predicted  to  do  the  best,  since  it  requires  the  least  change  in  'business  as  usual*.  The 
other  two  designs  are  somewhat  more  threatening  to  the  status  quo,  and  are  likely  to 
meet  stronger  resistance.  They  will  require  carefully  developed  and  intensive  training 
and  information  programs  to  insure  acceptance. 

All  three  designs  use  the  same  method,  an  off-line  counseling  and  feedback 
form,  to  provide  a  means  for  fostering  the  career  development  of  subordinate  officers. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  success  of  this  method  will  depend  largely  -  upon  the 
preparation,  training  and  reinforcement  provided  to  the  officers  who  must  work  with  it. 

The  criterion  of  minimizing  the  administrative  burden  of  the  OER  system  is  best 
accomplished  in  the  long  run  by  Design  2,  with  Design  3  nearly  as  efficient.  Design  1, 
with  the  least  change  from  the  current  system,  is  not  expected  to  reduce  the  burden  as 
much.  All  would  require  a  front-end  investment  of  resources  to  develop  the  requisite 
hardware,  software,  documentation,  etc.,  but  Designs  2  and  3  would  eventually  return 
this  investment  with  automation  and  aiding  of  some  of  the  more  onerous  OER  functions. 
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SECTION  VI 


IMPLEMENTATION  PLAN 

This  section  presents  the  recommendations  of  the  study  for  implementation  of  a 
revised  officer  OER  system  into  the  Air  Force.  Obviously  in  an  effort  as  large  as 
implementing  a  new  OER  system  there  are  literally  thousands  of  details  which  must  be 
addressed  before  the  system  becomes  a  reality.  Such  an  effort  is  clearly  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  contract  or  our  capabilities.  What  follows  are  our  conclusions  about  the 
major  issues  and  aspects  of  implementation. 

The  need  for  a  detailed  and  well  thought-out  plan  for  introducing  the  new 
system  can  be  best  appreciated  through  review  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  controlled 
OER  era  (1974-1978).  That  OER  system  is  not  viewed  as  successful,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  given  for  its  failure  was  the  way  it  was  introduced  into  the  Air  Force.  This 
recommended  implementation  plan  takes  account  of  the  mistakes  and  successes  of  that 
period,  as  reported  in  the  Air  University  study  of  May  1979  (Phillips,  1979). 

This  plan  is  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  Air  Force  will  select  a  new  OER 
system  concept  that  is  substantially  different  both  in  process  and  form  from  the  current 
OER  system.  Adopting  a  minor  revision  to  the  current  system  (such  as  conceptual 
design  1)  would  not  require  as  long  to  complete,  although  the  case  could  be  made  that 
all  of  the  steps  described  below  would  be  necessary. 

A  conclusion  presented  elsewhere  in  this  study  is  that  the  principal  flaw  of  the 
current  system  lies  neither  in  the  process  nor  in  the  form  but  in  the  culture  surrounding 
the  OER  and  the  resulting  behaviors  which  have  inflated  scores  and  compromised  the 
value  of  the  ratings  placed  on  the  OER  forms.  Consequently  a  strong  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  actions  necessary  to  influence  a  change  in  officer  attitudes  about  the  OER 
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process.  A  substantial  number  of  such  recommended  actions  are  grouped  below  under 
the  topic  of  training.  However,  the  scope  of  actions  needed  is  broader  than  training, 
and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  integrate  this  indoctrination  program  throughout  all 
phases  of  the  implementation  plan. 

The  plan  is  divided  into  eight  phases; 

1.  feasibility  assessment  and  final  decision; 

2.  design; 

3.  development; 

4.  testing; 

5.  full  scale  training; 

6.  full  scale  operation; 

7.  evaluation;  and 

8.  refinement  and  maintenance. 

Each  of  tiiese  phases  will  be  discussed  below.  Table  VI- 1  at  the  end  of  this  section  is  an 
implementation  schedule.  This  schedule  suggests  that,  in  an  orderly  transition,  the  first 
rating  periods  under  a  new  OER  system  could  begin  about  twenty-four  months  after  a 
decision  is  made  to  proceed. 

FEASIBILll  Y  ASSESSMENT  AND  FINAL  DECISION 

The  plan  assumes  that  the  Air  Force,  at  the  staff  level,  will  select  one  of  the 
OER  concepts  under  consideration.  The  first  phase  of  this  implementation  plan  is  to 
prepare  the  concept  for  scrutiny  by  the  top  leadership  and  to  make  a  decision  to  commit 
significant  Air  Force  resources  to  implementation.  A  second  assumption  is  that,  rather 
than  entering  the  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System  to  compete  for  resources, 
the  implementation  will  receive  sufficient  priority  to  be  funded  by  diversion  of 
resources  from  other  missions. 
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In  this  phase  the  Air  Staff  and  the  Military  Personnel  Center  will  test  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  the  changed  OER  system  and  estimate  the  resources  in  terms  of 
dollars,  manpower  and  time  needed  to  successfully  adopt  the  new  system  —  in  other 
words,  conduct  a  feasibility  analysis.  An  important  aspect  of  feasibility  is  the 
assessment  of  how  the  proposed  change  in  the  OER  system  will  affect  other  systems  in 
the  larger  human  resource  management  function. 

A  part  of  this  feasibility  analysis  should  be  to  present  the  recommendation  to  the 
major  commands  and  stiff  agencies  for  comments.  These  comments  should  be 
incorporated  into  a  decision  briefing  for  Air  Force  senior  leadership. 

The  outcome  of  this  phase  will  be  the  decision  to  implement  the  change  and  an 
allocation  of  the  resources  necessary  to  execute  the  change. 

DESIGN 

So  far  the  change  to  the  OER  system  has  been  worked  out  in  terms  of  outcomes 
and  process.  In  the  design  phase  of  implementation  the  specifications  of  the  system  will 
be  written  as  well  as  the  specifications  for  each  subsequent  phase  of  the  implementation 
plan. 


It  would  be  of  great  future  benefit  to  the  success  of  the  revised  OER  system  to 
integrate  the  major  commands  into  the  planning  process  so  that  they  share  ownership  of 
the  outcome.  For  this  reason,  and  to  provide  a  staff  knowledgeable  of  a  wide  spectrum 
of  Air  Force  issues,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  assemble  a  multi-command  task  force  to 
complete  the  detailed  implementation  plan. 

In  this  phase  the  detailed  plan  will  be  developed  to  implement  the  change.  Some 
aspects  requiring  particularly  fine  detail  include: 

1.  systems  requirements  and  specifications; 
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identification  of  implementing  agencies  (Air  Staff,  MPC,  Air  University, 
contractor,  etc.): 

3.  test  plan; 

4.  training; 

5.  publicity; 

6.  time-phased  start-up;  and 

7.  evaluation. 

The  outcome  of  the  design  phase  will  be  a  detailed  plan  encompassing  each  phase 
of  the  implementation  program.  A  particularly  significant  element  of  this  plan  is  that  of 
evaluation.  In  the  evaluation  plan  the  design  team  will  write  the  standards  by  which  the 
success  of  the  implementation  will  be  measured.  The  importance  of  designing  the 
evaluation  plan  early  is  that  evaluation  can  begin  early  and  the  developers  and 
implementers  have  an  on-going  evaluation  as  a  control  to  assist  them  in  maintaining 
standards  of  quality  throughout  the  implementation  cycle.  A  second  significant  aspect  of 
the  design  phase  is  the  designation  of  the  lead  agency  and  support' ng  activities  to 
accomplish  the  implementation. 

Public  relations  activities  should  begin  immediately  after  the  decision  is  made  to 
proceed  with  a  revision  to  the  OER  system.  This  activity  should  be  integrated  with  each 
phase  of  the  implementation  and,  therefore,  is  not  appropriately  a  separate  phase. 
During  the  design  phase  the  Air  Force  officer  corps  should  be  informed  that  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  revise  the  OER,  that  design  of  the  revised  system  is 
underway,  and  of  the  reasons  militating  for  a  change.  Thorough  planning  for  publicity 
in  the  design  phase  will  be  highly  supportive  of  success  in  shaping  officer  attitudes 
about  the  OER  change. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  development  phase  the  materials,  programs  and  systems  envisioned  in  the 
design  will  be  created.  These  are  the  tangible  assets  of  the  revised  OER  system  which 
must  be  in  place  before  the  changeover  to  a  new  process  and  form  can  be  made.  The 
development  phase  will  also  produce  those  training  and  education  materials  that  will  be 
used  to  influence  officer  attitudes  and  behaviors  toward  the  cultural  changes  needed  if 
the  revised  CER  system  is  to  be  a  success. 

E>evelopment  need  not  be  deferred  until  all  design  work  has  been  completed. 
The  proposed  milestone  schedule  at  Figure  VI- 1  suggests  that  design  and  development 
can  proceed  to  some  extent  in  parallel  with  a  phase  lag  in  development  to  preclude  the 
double  effort. that  could  result  wnen  a  design  change  is  made  in  a  sub-system  for  which 
products  might  have  been  developed  otherwise. 

Some  of  the  activities  during  the  development  phase  include  the  following: 

1.  Validate  the  information  management  system  requirements  and  write  the 
detailed  systems  specifications. 

2.  Procure  or  identify  existing  information  processing  equipment  which  will 
be  used  to  support  the  revised  OER  system. 

3.  Write,  test,  and  debug  the  software  which  will  be  needed  to  enter, 
process,  store  and  retrieve  the  OER  data  to  be  developed  in  the  new 
system.  (This  may  be  a  step  on  the  critical  path  toward  completion  of  a 
successful  implementation.) 

4.  Write  and  validate  the  OER  and  related  forms  to  be  used  in  the  new 
system. 
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5.  Prepare  revised  regulations,  instructions  and  supporting  information  that 
will  be  used  by  administrators,  raters,  and  indorsers  under  the  new 
system.  An  important  subset  of  this  information  would  be  that 
documentation  of  the  automated  information  system  needed  by  users. 
These  materials  should  be  prepared,  coordinated,  and  published  prior  to 
the  next  phase. 

6.  I>evelop  training  materials  to  be  used  in  training  of  users  and 
administrators  of  the  new  system. 

7.  Prepare  additional  publicity  and  promotion  materials. 

TESTING 

A  test  of  the  new  OER  system  should  be  conducted  prior  to  proliferating  the 
system  Air  Force-wide.  This  test  should  be  constructed  to  simulate  as  closely  as  possible 
its  projected  use  when  fully  in  place.  For  that  reason,  the  test  should  not  be  conducted 
until  the  completion  of  the  development  phase. 

The  test  should  be  conducted  in  representative  smaller  units  of  each  of  the  major 
commands  and  several  of  the  more  significant  separate  activities  (Air  Staff,  MPC,  Air 
University,  etc.).  The  size  of  each  test  unit  should  be  restricted  to  the  smallest  necessary 
to  exercise  the  system  fully  and  to  yield  a  statistically  significant  sample  of  reports.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  many  different  commands  should  be  included  as  resource  availability 
will  allow. 

Some  mechanism  should  be  included  in  the  test  which  will  heighten  the  realism 
of  the  exercise.  (One  of  the  lessons  learned  from  the  controlled  OER  period  was  that 
the  lest  did  not  reveal  the  extent  of  resistance  to  the  change  which  the  officer  corps 
would  express  when  the  new  system  was  fully  operational.)  An  example  of  a  mechanism 
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which  might  make  the  test  more  realistic  would  be  a  requirement  for  the  rater  and/or 
indorser  to  brief  the  report  to  the  ratee  and  for  the  Air  Force  to  collect  attitude  data 
from  all  three  by  means  of  a  survey  conducted  in  the  evaluation  of  the  test. 

Some  actions  which  should  be  conducted  in  the  testing  phase  include  the 
following: 

1.  Select  and  notify  the  test  units; 

2.  Train  representatives  from  each  test  unit  to  train  their  units  and 
administer  the  test; 

3.  Train  administrators,  raters,  and  indorsers  in  the  test  units; 

4.  Conduct  a  rating  cycle  using  the  new  system; 

5.  Evaluate  the  results.  Some  issues  to  be  evaluated  would  include: 

administrative  procedures; 
effectiveness  of  information  systems; 
the  distribution  of  ratings. 

the  usefulness  of  the  OER  data  to  selection  boards; 
counseling  compliance  and  its  effectiveness; 
officer  attitudes  about  the  revised  system;  and 
success  of  the  training  programs. 

6.  Following  the  test  evaluation  consideration  should  be  given  to  adjusting 
the  system  to  account  for  lessons  learned  from  the  test. 
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The  study  team  believes  that  the  best  control  group  is  either  an  external  set  of 
units  or  a  set  of  previous  reports  on  the  same  officers.  Doing  simultaneous  reports 
under  new  and  old  systems  is  likely  to  introduce  an  auto-correlation  error  that  will 
confound  the  results.  Therefore,  such  a  technique  would  not  provide  an  effective 
control. 

FULL  SCALE  TRAINING 

Lessons  learned  from  the  implementation  of  the  controlled  OER  in  1974  suggest 
that  a  good  training  program  is  essential  to  the  successful  conversion  to  a  different  OER 
system.  Therefore,  the  training  phase  should  be  carefully  planned  and  vigorously 
executed.  The  training  conducted  for  the  test  units  as  a  part  of  the  previous  phase 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  and  the  results  incorporated  into  the  full  scale  training 
programs. 

Training  is  needed  in  two  major  areas.  First,  there  is  an  obvious  need  to  train 
officers  in  the  procedural  steps  they  will  take  in  executing  the  OER  system  cycle.  As  a 
part  of  this  aspect  of  the  training  program,  proNisiuns  should  be  made  for  training  that 
will  change  officers’  attitudes  about  the  OER  process.  It  is  an  observation  of  the  study 
team  that  it  would  not  be  practical  to  design  an  OER  system  which  cannot  be  "gamed" 
by  officers  determined  to  do  so.  Therefore,  in  concert  with  the  persuasion  and  control 
mechanisms  built  into  the  system,  the  training  program  should  seek  to  create  an  attitude 
in  the  officer  corps  in  which  the  majority  of  officers  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the 
revised  system. 

A  second  area  on  which  training  should  be  focused  is  that  of  the  counseling  of 
subordinates.  The  expei  ience  of  the  other  Services  and  that  of  the  firms  observed  in 
private  industry  parallels  that  of  the  Air  Force  —  counseling  is  a  task  that  supervisors 
are  reluctant  to  do,  which  most  do  poorly  absent  adequate  preparation,  and  one  for 
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which  good  training  programs  can  increase  the  effectiveness  of  most  supervison.  This  is 
a  chronic  rather  than  an  acute  challenge  and  thus  suitable  for  a  long-range  training 
perspective.  In  that  regard  counseling  may  be  a  subject  best  addressed  through  a 
connbination  of  pre-commissioning  and  professional  military  education  programs. 

Steps  which  may  be  included  in  the  training  program  include; 

1.  Develop  sets  of  training  programs  suitable  for  use  in  uniu  as  well  as  in 
the  various  institutional  environments; 

2.  Train  major  command  and  separate  activity  training  teams; 

3.  Major  command  and  separate  activity  teams  train  raters  to  perform 
evaluations  and  counseling;  train  indorsers  to  evaluate  and  maintain 
quality  control  of  OCRs; 

4.  Train  the  promotion  secretariat  in  the  revisions  and  to  prepare  materials 
for  orientations  of  promotion  board  members;  and 

5.  Begin  revised  training/education  in  the  OER  system  in  the  Air  Force 
institutional  programs. 

FULL  SCALE  OPERATION 

Air  I'orcc-widc  implementation  of  the  revised  OEK  system  is  dependent  on  the 
speed  with  which  the  supporting  systems  can  be  developed  and  proliferated.  The 
milestone  schedule  at  Figure  VI- 1  suggests  that  evaluations  under  a  revised  OER  could 
begin  two  years  after  the  decision  to  proceed  is  made. 

The  principal  question  concerning  full  scale  operation  is,  what  schedule  should  be 
followed  in  converting  from  ovaluaiioni  using  the  Air  Force  Form  707  to  the  new  form 
and  procedure?  The  operative  consideration  is  that  the  revised  OER  system  requires 
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that  a  cultural  change  be  effected  among  the  officer  corps.  This  change  must  be  such 
that  evaluators  are  more  candid  in  their  ratings.  Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
conversion  be  accomplished  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  that  the  Air  Force  not  operate 
two  0£R  systems  simultaneously  which  have  different  perspectives  on  what  honest  and 
candid  evaluations  should  say  about  officers  who  are  being  evaluated. 

The  transition  should  be  initiated  with  a  close-out  report  for  all  officers  using 
AF  Form  707.  This  will  be  the  opportunity  for  all  units  that  are  now  manipulating  the 
system  to  complete  whatever  distribution  of  indorsements  they  are  working  toward. 
Having  a  close-out  report  for  all  officers  means  that  all  start  under  the  new  system  from 
the  same  point  and  have  more  or  less  equal  opportunity  to  receive  favorable  evaluations 
in  the  future. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  all  the  close-out  reports  effective  on  the  same  day, 
but  such  a  procedure  would  create  an  extraordinary  administrative  burden.  Therefore, 
the  transition  should  be  planned  to  occur,  by  grade,  over  a  period  of  not  more  than  90 
days. 


Following  the  close-out,  reporting  would  begin  on  a  routine  basis  for  each  grade. 
The  transition  will  be  the  smoothest  if  the  sequence  is  in  inverse  grade  order  (begin  with 
Colonels).  Thus,  in  the  transition  to  the  new  system,  each  evaluator  (rater  and  indorser) 
is  already  being  evaluated  under  the  system  before  he/she  is  required  to  complete  a 
report.  It  is  also  prudent  to  schedule  the  close-out  report  for  lieutenant  colonels 
immediately  prior  to  a  primary  zone  promotion  board  for  selection  for  colonel. 
Therefore,  lieutenant  colonels,  who  have  relatively  low  promotion  opportunity,  will  be 
the  last  grade  group  to  meet  a  promotion  board  under  the  new  system.  Similarly,  the 
promotion  boards  for  selection  to  captain  and  major,  where  the  promotion  opportunity  is 
relatively  high,  should  be  scheduled  so  that  many  officers  meet  the  board  with  an 
evaluation  under  the  new  system  in  their  file.  The  high  selection  rate  of  these  officers 
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should  be  publicized  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  system  will  operate  fairly  and  that  the 
right  officers  (high  performing)  will  be  promoted. 

Steps  in  the  full  scale  operation  phase  include: 

1.  Expand  the  information  program; 

2.  Disseminate  regulations  and  instructions; 

3.  Install  and  test  hardware,  and  software; 

4.  Phase  out  AF  Form  707  with  close-out  reports  by  grade; 

5.  Begin  reporting  under  the  revised  system,  also  by  grade;  and 

6.  Continue  training. 

EVALUATION 

There  is  a  need  for  continuing  evaluation  from  the  outset  of  the  implementation 
period,  but  a  well  thought-out  and  energetic  evaluation  phase  should  begin  with  full 
scale  operation  under  the  revised  OER  system.  The  evaluation  program  should  be 
centralized  in  the  Air  Force  rather  than  being  delegated  to  the  major  commands,  as  it  is 
today.  Also,  there  should  be  provision  to  continue  the  evaluation  phase  indefinitely  into 
the  future  as  an  Air  Force  headquarters  function.  (In  this  regard  there  is  a  separate 
recommendation,  elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  the  Military  Personnel  Center  OER 
quality  control  capability  be  augmented.) 

Some  of  the  items  which  should  be  evaluated  include: 

1.  Operation  of  the  developed  technology; 
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2.  Compliance  of  raters  and  indorsers  with  the  instructions  and  the  spirit  of 
the  new  system.  This  should  include  an  evaluation  of  the  distribution  of 
ratings; 

3.  Quality  of  OER  related  information  furnished  to  promotion  boards; 

4.  Promotion  board  results  using  the  new  OER  input; 

5.  Compliance  with  the  counseling  provisions  of  the  system;  and 

6.  Officer  corps  attitudes  concerning  the  changes. 

REFINEMENTS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

An  effective  evaluation  program  will  provide  the  basis  for  making  changes  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  OER  system.  In  this  regard  it  is  the  view  of  the  study 
team  that  future  changes  would  be  feasible  and  desirable  if  they  could  be  accomplished 
by  an  evolutionary  rather  than  a  revolutionary  process.  Such  changes  could  be  viewed  as 
necessary  maintenance  to  the  system. 

The  concept  designs  proposed  in  Section  V  are  thought  to  be  feasible  but  may 
not  accomplish  all  that  the  ideal  evaluation  program  would  do.  Some  future  refinements 
which  might  be  necessary  or  desirable  include: 

1.  More  stringent  discipline  to  the  distribution  of  ratings  may  be  necessary 
if  inflation  is  excessive; 

2.  If  counseling  does  not  prove  to  be  adequately  performed,  compliance 
measures  may  be  added  to  the  system; 

3.  The  Air  Force  may  wish  to  institute  performance  improvement  measures 
that  resemble  management  by  objective  more  closely,  such  as  participative 
goal  setting,  for  example. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE 
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SECTION  VII 


CONCLUDING  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  course  of  this  project  we  have  studied  performance  appraisal  from  a 
historical  perspective,  as  it  is  practiced  in  the  private  sector,  as  it  is  conducted  in  the 
military  services,  and,  of  course,  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  Air  Force.  While  each 
organization  has  some  distinguishing  needs  or  cultural  characteristics,  it  may  be  said 
overall  that  performance  appraisal  is  at  best  an  inexact  science  as  well  as  a  highly 
emotional  issue.  Inflated  ratings  are  typical  and  recurring  in  almost  all  organizations.  In 
short,  performance  appraisal  is  a  very  onerous  but  necessary  human  resource 
management  function. 

Performance  appraisal  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  is  differentiated  from 
almost  all  other  organizations  because  of  the  up  or  out  system.  Most  organizations  use 
performance  appraisal  for  short-term  compensation  decisions,  e.g.,  annual  merit 
increases,  bonuses,  etc.  Performance  appraisal  in  the  Armed  Services,  however,  is  the 
basic  tool  for  shaping  the  officer  workforce;  the  ultimate  function  of  the  n.ocess  is  to 
select  an  ever  smaller  population  at  each  successive  officer  grade.  With  ihis  thought  in 
mind,  the  case  could  be  made  that  the  military  services  have  a  greater  responsibility 
towards  achieving  accuracy  in  performance  appraisal  than  most  organizations.  This  need 
for  accuracy  in  leadership  identification  is  extremely  important  for  each  service,  in  part 
because  of  the  training  and  development  costs  invested  in  each  officer,  but  more 
importantly,  to  assure  that  the  best  possible  leaders  reach  the  higher  grades.  In  addition, 
this  consideration  extends  to  the  need  to  provide  individual  officers  with  the  information 
necessary  to  make  career  and  career  development  transition  decisions. 

The  current  Air  Force  performance  appraisal  instrument,  the  OER  Form  707,  is 
probably  as  sound  as  most  performance  appraisal  instruments  used  in  large  organizations. 
The  process  surrounding  this  instrument,  however,  as  well  as  the  culture  do  not  support 
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efficient  or  accurate  use  of  it,  precisely  because  of  the  r  Jssible  negative  implication  of 
such  accuracy,  i.e.,  a  terminated  Air  Force  career. 

Durinc  most  of  the  history  of  the  Air  Force  OER,  this  cultural  orientation 
toward  inaccuracy,  seen  in  inflated  OER  ratings  and  gaming  of  the  system  in  a 
multitude  of  ways,  has  become  ingrained  as  basically  acceptable,  and  has  become  an 
almost  obligatory  responsibility  of  principal  raters. 

A  primary  observation  of  this  study  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  OER  form 
which  must  be  changed  to  introduce  control,  nor  is  it  the  process.  The  ingrained 
cultural  attitude  of  the  officer  corps  must  be  reoriented  from  acceptance  of  inaccuracy 
in  OER  preparation  to  a  requirement  for  accuracy.  We  realize  that  such  an 
attitudinal/cultural  change  would  have  to  occur  gradually  and  would  have  to  be 
reinforced  from  several  different  sources. 

RECOMMENDED  INITIAL  STEPS 

DEFINE  THE  PURPOSE(S)  OF  OER 

Air  Force  regulations  cite  no  fewer  than  six  purposes  for  the  OER,  .substantially 
more  than  the  number  of  purposes  for  evaluation  systems  reported  by  other 
organizations.  The  Air  Force  should  focus  the  purposes  for  which  the  OER  is  to  be 
used  on  those  for  which  it  is  most  effective,  and  communicate  those  purposes  to  users  of 
the  system. 

PROVIDE  STRONG  LEADERSHIP  SUPPORT 

First,  the  Air  Force  leadership  should  clearly  define  and  publish  the  exact 
purpose(s)  of  the  OER  as  it  is  intended  to  be  used  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  Along  with 
this  definition  should  come  criteria  for  the  selection  boards  for  promotion  decisions, 
which  would  again  be  public  knowledge.  (For  example,  the  Chief  of  Staffs  desire  to 
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view  a  record  of  good  performance  in  cockpit  jobs  as  sufficient  basis  for  promotion 
through  lieutenant  colonel.)  Different  criteria  are  relevant  for  different  grades,  and 
these  differences  should  be  articulated  and  published  so  that  junior  officers  become 
familiar  with  and  internalize  the  fact  that  their  perspectives  and  leadership  abilities  must 
grow  if  they  are  to  continue  to  be  promoted  to  higher  grades  throughout  their  career. 

In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  the  Air  Force  leadership  give  a  strong  signal  that 
it  is  committed  to  a  candid,  accurate  OER  process.  This  could  include  such  actions  as 
advising  MPC  to  return  OER’s  from  raters,  indorsers,  or  commands  with  inflated 
distributions  or  advising  the  selection  boards  to  give  less  credibility  to  the  ratings  of 
such  raters,  indorsers,  or  commands.  "Accuracy  in  OER  preparation"  could  also  be 
included  as  a  per‘'ormance  factor  on  the  OER. 

RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  TO  OER  PROCESS 

INSTITUTE  NEW  RATING  PROCEDURES 

Although  we  believe  that  an  attitude  change  toward  the  OER  process  is  more 
important  than  a  "fix"  of  the  current  form,  we  do  not  want  to  discount  the  assistance 
that  procedural  change  could  lend  in  achieving  cultural  change. 

As  described  previously  in  this  report,  there  are  many  habits  in  OER  writing  and 
rating  which  have  become  institutionalized.  Adoption  of  one  of  the  conceptual  designs 
given  in  Section  V  would,  at  the  very  least,  appear  different  from  the  current  process 
and  would  require  changes  in  how  an  OER  is  prepared. 

In  addition,  adoption  of  the  second  or  third  conceptual  designs  should  mandate 
substantive  change  in  the  ratings  officers  receive.  Of  these  two  alternatives,  we  believe 
that  the  alternative  of  having  the  wing  commander  select  10%  for  too  block  ratines 
would  be  the  more  acceptable  alternative  to  the  officer  corns.  This  is  recommended 
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because  the  results  of  the  data  collection  showed  that  Air  Force  officers  are  willing  to 
differentiate  the  top  and  bottom  extremes  of  performance  but  are  uncomfortable  making 
finer  distinctions  or  differentiating  among  the  majority  of  competent  officers  as  would 
be  required  more  in  the  second  alternative. 

PROVIDE  FEEDBACK  ON  PERFORMANCE 

Each  of  the  three  conceptual  designs  described  in  Section  V  includes  provisions 
for  off-line  job/career  counseling.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  advice  a  subordinate 
could  receive  from  his/her  supervisor,  we  see  such  counseling  as  another  opportunity  for 
institutionalizing  a  commitment  to  accuracy  in  evaluation. 

This  institutionalization  could  occur  if  the  rest  of  the  overall  scenario  was 
functioning  as  recommended.  For  example,  we  have  recommended  that  criteria  for 
selection  be  better  defined  to  the  boards  and  that  these  criteria  be  made  public 
knowledge.  In  turn,  through  PME  and  other  training,  raters  would  learn  these  criteria, 
receive  instruction  on  how  to  counsel  subordinates  relative  to  these  criteria,  and  finally, 
receive  guidance  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  advice  as  well  as  accurate  assessments  of 
performance  during  the  off-line  counseling  sessions. 

Over  time  it  would  become  apparent  to  the  population  at  large  that  OER 
assessments  and  promotion  results  were  congruent  with  each  other,  and  the  system  would 
develop  the  required  credibility. 

REDUCE  THE  FREQUENCY  OF  OERS  FOR  LIEUTENANTS 

The  current  Air  Force  policy  is  for  lieutenants  to  be  formally  evaluated  every  six 
months.  The  study  conclusions  are  that  lieutenants  should  be  evaluated  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  officer  grades  (yearly).  There  are  two  reasons  supporting  this 
recommendation.  First,  not  enough  additional  information  accumulates  in  a  six  month 
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period  for  a  rater  to  add  significantly  to  the  previous  report  of  performance.  We 
recognize  the  need  for  added  feedback  at  this  early  stage,  but  feedback  could  be 
provided  through  non-OER  channels.  Second,  reducing  the  number  of  evaluation 
reports  would  significantly  decrease  the  administrative  burden  of  performance 
evaluations  upon  the  units. 

RECOMMENDED  IMPLEMENTATION  ACTIONS 

Implementation  of  a  new  OER  form  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  opportunity  to 
publicize  the  s  in  policy.  We  assume  that  this  will  be  done  through  promotional 
literature,  PME,  OER-specific  training,  and  guidance  through  the  chain  of  command. 
We  would  also  expect  that  a  rather  high  percentage  of  the  officer  corps  will  view  the 
new  form  as  simpl'j  another  drii!  in  pwDcedural  change. 

For  this  reason  we  recommend  that  heavy  emphasis  be  placed  on  advertising  the 
other  steps  recommended  above.  No  matter  how  thorough  the  implementation  phase  is, 
there  other  steps  are  required  to  form  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
structure  for  a  real  and  continued  commitment  to  accuracy  in  OER  preparation. 

PROVIDE  TRAINING  AND  INDOCTRINATION  SUPPORT 

A  commitment  to  accuracy  in  OER  preparation  si.  uld  be  supported  by 
appropiiale  instruction  being  included  in  pre-commission  training,  transition  training, 
and  Professional  Military  Education  (PME)  schools  and  courses  th.  ughout  an  officer’s 
career.  The  idea  here  is  to  bring  about  and  continually  support  a  code  of  accuracy  -- 
akin  to  an  honor  system  --  toward  the  OER 

This  ttaining,  as  well  as  the  other  actions  recommended,  could  also  assist  'n 
removing  some  of  the  discomfort  which  some  officers,  particularly  younger  ones,  feel 
toward  the  current  system.  Apparently  there  is  a  heavy  emphasis  in  the  current  training 
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and  indoctrination  materials  concerning  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  Air  Force 
officer  corps  and  systems.  Some  officers  see  the  current  and  conflicting  system  of 
allocating  indorsements  covertly  and  firewalling  ratings  publicly  as  being  in  contradiction 
to  "honesty  and  integrity." 

CHANCE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  TO  SELECTION  BOARDS 

Limit  the  Number  of  PER  s  in  the  Promotion  Folder 

Current  practice  dictates  that  all  the  evaluation  reports  generated  during  an 
individual's  career  be  included  in  the  promotion  folder.  The  Air  Force  should  consider 
limiting  the  number  of  evaluation  reports  to  all  reports  generated  in  the  present  grade, 
or  five  evaluation  reports  (whichever  number  is  higher).  For  example,  if  an  individual 
has  received  four  evaluation  reports  as  a  captain,  then  these  four  reports,  and  the  last 
GER  as  a  first  lieutenant,  would  be  included  in  the  promotion  folder.  Similarly,  if  a 
lieutenant  colonel  has  received  six  evaluation  reports,  all  six  would  be  pan  .  he 
promotion  folder. 

This  measure  would  have  considerable  impact  upon  the  Air  Force  officer  corps, 
Fi-rsi,  it  Would  reinforce  the  message  that  the  performance  evaluation  svsicm  has  been 
re-focused  to  accentuate  current  or  recent  performance.  In  addition,  it  would  take  a 
fair  amount  of  pressure  off  both  the  rater  and  ratee,  since  the  OER  would  not  have  the 
long-term  impact  that  it  has  today.  This  should  result  in  mure  candid  and  accurate 
evaluations. 

Idcntif,  Special  Category  - ^ aniralions  fSPEC/A h~S) 

According  to  Air  Force  regulations,  certain  organizations  receive  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  preferential  manning  considerations.  In  a  study  of  FY72-74  major,  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  colonel  temporary  promotion  boards,  25  agencies  identified  as  SPECAT 
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were  identified  as  having  "higher  quality"  officers  than  did  the  highest  MAJCOM.  It  is 
recommended  that  such  a  study  be  updated  and  identify  those  units  which,  by 
regulation,  receive  special  consideration  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  officers  assigned  and 
are  shown  to  have  significantly  higher  promotion  board  scores  than  the  MAJCOMs.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  the  list  of  such  organizations  be  provided  to  each  promotion 
board  with  instructions  that  the  board  is  to  recognize  that  the  proportion  of  outstanding 
officers  who  are  assigned  to  such  organizations  is  probably  significantly  higher  than  ten 
percent. 

Reduce  Importance  of  Photo  in  the  Promotion  Folder 

A  considerable  degree  of  hostility  was  expressed  to  the  study  team  over  the 
inflated  importance  of  details  which  have  become  associated  with  the  picture  in  the 
folder.  Variations  such  as  how  good  the  photographer  is,  how  photogenic  the  officer  is 
or  individual  likes  and  dislikes  of  those  serving  on  promotion  boards  are  all  factors 
which  are  seen  as  unnecessarily  biasing  in  relation  to  the  picture.  It  is  recommended  not 
to  eliminate  the  picture  from  the  promotion  folder,  but  to  reduce  its  size  (e.g.,  to  3"  x 
5"),  in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  potentially  biasing  minute 
details. 

OTHER  ISSUES 

Several  issues  not  directly  associated  with  officer  evaluation  were  identified 
during  the  data  collection  and  analysis  stages  of  (he  project.  The  scope  of  the  study  did 
not  allow  for  development  of  each  of  these  issues  into  a  well  substantiated  conclusion 
and  recommendation,  but  the  project  team  was  motivated  to  mention  several  of  these 
issues  because  of  il>e  breadth  of  concern  observed  among  Air  Force  officers  interviewed. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 


First,  the  team  observed  widespread  uncertainty  over  the  fundamental  question  of 
what  the  desired  or  expected  career  paths  for  Air  Force  officers  are.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  more  precise  concept  of  professional  development  should  be  articulated  by  the  Air 
Force  to  the  officer  corps.  For  example,  in  today’s  Air  Force,  is  it  valid  for  an 
individual  to  say  that  he/she  just  wants  to  be  a  pilot?  The  answers  to  these  and  other 
career-related  quesiions  should  be  pursued,  along  with  an  assessment  of  theii  impact  on 
the  per<‘ormance  evaluation  system. 

Second,  it  was  observed  that  many  junior  and  mid-grade  officers  are  reluctant  to 
admit  or  are  ignorant  of  their  reasonable  promotion  expectations.  The  existence  of  the 
grade  pyramid  is  a  fact  bearing  heavily  on  attitudes  about  the  CER  system,  yet  the 
observations  accumulated  by  the  project  team  suggest  that  the  Air  Force  has  not  clearly 
articulated  the  implications  of  this  grade  pyramid  for  the  career  planning  of  officers. 

Finally,  there  are  a  group  of  career  development  issues  that  center  around  the 
phase  points  for  promotion.  Among  these  are: 

1,  The  large  opportunity  for  below  the  zone  promotion  selection  has  a 
profound  impact  on  the  OER  system.  Among  other  implications,  it 
encourages  widespread  "gaming"  of  the  distribution  of  top  f;' dorsemenis. 

2.  The  selection  for  promotion  to  major  has  profound  psychologic;\l  effect 
on  officer  attitudes;  as  this  is  the  first  point  where  significant  rui..btrs  of 
competent  officers  are  selected  out  of  the  Air  Force.  The  phase  point 
occurs  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  officer  selected  out  to 
transition  back  to  a  C'\  ,ian  carcf'  because  of  his/he-  age  and  lack  of 
recent,  civilian  experience.  Under  the  current  OER  system,  many  of 
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these  officers  have  not  been  prepared  for  the  prospect  that  they  might  be 
released.  The  anxiety  extends  far  beyond  the  cohorts  who  might  be 
effected. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that  these  issues  are  not  readily  addressed  by 
changes  to  the  OER  system.  Rather,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Air  Force  look  to  other 
career  development  solutions  to  these  challenges. 

AIRMAN  PERFORMANCE  REPORT 

Senior  non-commissioned  officers  are  evaluated  using  the  Airman  Performance 
Report  (APR).  This  report  is  allowed  to  escalate  above  the  level  of  immediate 
supervision  for  final  indorsement,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  OER.  It  is  recommended 
that,  if  the  Air  Force  chooses  to  change  the  OER  process,  an  evaluation  of  the  APR  be 
immediately  undertaken  with  a  view  toward  coordinating  the  two  systems  and  the 
policies  which  underlie  them. 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  METHODS 

Numerous  techniques  or  formats  have  been  developed  in  attempts  to  evaluate 
ratee  performance  accurately,  reduce  the  judgmental  and  measurement  difficulties 
associated  with  performance  appraisal,  assist  in  providing  feedback  to  ratees,  and  lessen 
the  administrative  burden  appraisals  place  on  an  organization.  Each  type  of  appraisal 
method  has,  of  course,  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  depending  on  the  specific 
objectives  intended  for  it  and  the  organizational  setting  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  describe  the  major  performance  appraisal 
methods  in  use  today.  Evaluations  of  the  potential  usefulness  of  these  methods  to  the 
Air  Force  is  contained  in  Section  III  of  the  text  of  the  report.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
methods  to  be  described: 


Method 

A. 

Graphic  Rating  Scale 

B-2 

B. 

Trait  Appraisal 

B-2 

C. 

Narrative  Essay 

B-3 

D. 

Work  Sample  Tests 

B-3 

E, 

Critical  Incident  Technique 

B-4 

F. 

BARS/BES 

B-5 

G. 

Behavioral  Observation  Scales 

B-8 

H. 

Behavior  Discrimination  Scales 

B-10 

I. 

Weighted  Checklist 

B-13 

J. 

Simple  Ranking  System 

B-15 

K. 

Forced  Choice 

B-17 

L. 

Forced  Distribution  Ranking 

B-20 

B-1 


M. 


Paired  Comparison 
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N.  Mixed  Standard  Rating  Scales 

O.  Management  By  Objectives 

A.  GRAPHIC  RATING  SCALE 

The  graphic  rating  scale  is  an  appraisal  method  in  common  use,  particularly  for 
positions  below  managerial  levels. 

All  rating  scales  share  the  properties  of  calling  for  the  rater's  judgment  of  the 
ratees  job  performance  along  an  unbroken  continuum  (e.g.,  excellent  to  unacceptable),  or 
into  discrete  categories  (e.g.,  superior,  satisfactory,  unsatisfactory)  within  a  continuum. 
In  the  typical  appraisal  using  graphic  rating  scales,  the  rater  is  given  a  list  of  job 
dimensions  and  told  to  rate  the  employee  in  each  of  the  dimensions  using  the  scale.  A 
major  problem  with  such  scales  is  that  words  like  "superior"  and  "average"  have  different 
meanings  to  different  raters,  which  affects  the  reliability  of  the  instrument. 
Contemporary  versions  are  likely  to  use  scales  featuring  descriptive  statements  of 
different  levels  of  performance  for  each  dimension.  Choices  along  the  scale  for  each 
dimension  may  be  assigned  points,  and  total  scores  may  then  be  computed  for  each 
employee.  The  Performance  Factors  section  of  the  Air  Force  Form  707  is  an  example  of 
a  graphic  rating  scale  technique. 

B.  TRAIl  APPRAISAL 

The  ratee  is  understood  as  an  individual  composed  of  various  amounts  of 
initiat^'e,  cooperativeness,  loyalty,  creativity,  commitment  and  the  like.  The  trait 
approach  is  based  on  such  personality  characteristics.  In  this  approach  the  appraiser 
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focuses  on  the  personality  traits  of  the  employee,  and  uses  these  to  rate  the  employee's 
performance.  For  instance,  employee  A  shows  initiative,  therefore,  is  committed  to  the 
job.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  potential  predictor  for  performance  and  not  performance 
itself. 

A  typical  trait  performance  appraisal  form  contains  a  number  of  employee 
qualities  and  characteristics  to  be  judged,  such  as  leadership,  emotional  stability, 
attitude,  job  knowledge,  communication  skills,  ability  to  adapt,  and  so  on.  These  traits 
are  then  evaluated  on  rating  scales.  The  .scales  may  be  broken  into  many  parts  or  points, 
and  the  appraiser  is  required  to  mark  against  which  point  best  describes  the  employee. 
For  example,  on  employee  dependability,  the  points  may  be  a)  above  average;  b)  usually 
dependable;  c)  sometimes  careless;  and  d)  unreliable  It  is  also  usual  to  find  a  question 
like.  "What  traits  may  help  or  hinder  the  employee’s  advancement?" 

The  tiait  approach  is  more  inclined  towards  the  individual  as  a  person,  and  rates 
the  individual  as  such,  rather  than  his  or  her  job  performance. 

C.  NARRATIVE  ESSAY 

The  rater  prepares  a  written  subjective  report  of  the  performance  of  the  ratee. 
Specific  issues  or  performance  in  given  areas  can  be  highlighted  by  the  rater. 
Frequently  raters  are  asked  by  their  organizations  to  indicate  the  ratecs'  performance  in 
certain  areas,  e  g.,  equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action. 

D.  WORK  SAMPLE  TESTS 

Individuals  being  rated  are  given  tests,  usually  hands-on  type  exercises,  of 
specific  critical  skills  of  their  job.  These  tests  are  then  scored  to  determine  the 
individual's  proficiency  in  the  job. 


E. 


CRITICAL  INCIDENT  TECHNIQUE 


Job  incumbents  and/or  supervisors  are  asked  to  develop  incidents  that 
discriminate  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  performance,  or  those  behaviors  which 
are  crucial  to  the  job. 

This  method  requires  the  observer  (usually  the  supervisor)  to  be  knowledgeable 
of  the  requirements  and  goals  of  a  given  job.  He/she  must  be  a  person  who  sees  these 
people  perform  the  job  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that  they  may  describe  to  a  job  analyst 
incidents  of  effective  and  ineffective  job  behavior  that  they  have  observed  over  the  past 
six  to  twelve  months. 

The  specific  steps  in  conducting  a  job  analysis  based  on  the  critical  incident 
technique  is  as  follows: 

1 .  Introduction  -  The  job  analyst  tells  the  observer  to  determine  what  makes 
the  difference  between  an  effective  and  ineffective  (position'i  (e.g.,  a 
secretary,  engineer,  or  technician).  The  analyst  must  then  explain  exactly 
what  he/she  means  by  effective  and  ineffective. 

2.  Interview  -  The  observer  is  asked  to  think  back  over  the  past  six  to 
twelve  months  and  come  up  with  specific  incidents  that  they  themselves 
have  seen  occur,  without  mentioning  any  of  the  specific  employees’ 
names.  They  are  asked  to  report  at  least  five  effective  and  five 
ineffective  incidents,  and  in  order  to  collect  a  representative  sample  of 
incidents  it  is  recommended  that  at  least  30  people  be  interviewed  for  a 
total  of  300  incidents. 
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This  method  focuses  on  key  dimensions  of  responsibilities  which  then  help  in  the 
selection  and  appraisal  of  personnel  for  such  positions.  Examples  of  critical  incidents 
are; 

POSITION:  PERSONNEL  OFFICER 

_ In  classifying  a  position,  fails  to  take  into  account  other  functions 

in  the  unit  or  in  the  larger  organization  which  impact  the  position 
being  classified. 

_ In  discussions  related  to  filling  a  difficult  position,  will  explore  all 

possible  mechanisms  for  filling  the  position  and  talk  to  program 
officials  to  ascertain  cause  of  difficulty  in  locating  applicants 
before  making  a  recommendation. 

_  Does  not  ask  employees  for  additional  information  which  might 

help  in  becoming  qualified  for  a  position. 

_ Agrees  with  supervisor’s  request  that  an  overgraded  employee  be 

overlooked  during  the  review  period. 

_ Identifies  potential  interpersonal  conflicts  due  to  differences  in 

personality,  age,  race,  etc.,  between  parties  to  a  grievance  before 
making  a  decision. 

F.  BARS/BES  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  SYSTEM 

BARS/BES,  developed  by  Smith  and  Kendell  in  1963,  is  based  on  job  analysis, 
notation  of  critical  incidents  and  a  rating  scale.  The  critical  incidents  of  the  employee 
must  be  observed  by  the  supervisor.  This  system  deals  with  expected  behavior. 
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This  system  requires  the  manager  to  work  with  the  employee  to  achieve  mutually 
acceptable  goals  and  desirable  behavior.  BARS/BE5  forces  the  supervisor  and  the 
employee  to  communicate  ideas  which  promote  better  understanding  as  well  as  ensuring 
behavioral  changes  to  improve  employee  performance. 

Critical  Incidents 

Illustrate  what  the  employee  has  done  or  failed  to  have  done  that  have  resulted  in 
unusual  success  or  failure.  They  are  NOT  opinions  or  generalizations  concerning  the 
employee. 

BARS 

Behaviorally  Anchored  Rating  System  -  Uses  a  rating  scale  and  behavioral 
anchors  (or  critical  incidents)  related  to  the  criterion  being  measured. 


Behavioral  Expectation  Scale  -  Focus  on  expected  performance. 

Development  Of  BARS/BES  System 

Group  1  -  Using  job  analysis,  critical  incidents  are  gathered  describing 
competent,  average  and  incompetent  behaviors  from  categories  relevant  to  the  job.  Ex: 
Math/technical,  administrative  ability.  Each  category  corresponds  to  criterion  for 
evaluating  the  employee. 

Group  1!  -  Group  allocates  each  critical  incident  to  a  criterion  category.  If 


incidents  are  not  assigned  to  the  same  dimension  by  80%,  those  incidents  will  be 
omitted,  thus  eliminating  ambiguous  incidents. 


Group  III  -  Members  receive  a  booklet  containing  criteria  categories  plus  a  list  of 
incidents  defining  each  criterion.  Group  rates  each  incident  typically  using  a  7-point 
system  (7  -  outstanding,  1  -  poor  job  performance).  The  numeric  vame  is  derived  from 
the  mean  of  all  the  members’  ratings.  These  become  the  ANCHORS  on  the  rating  scale. 
Anchors  aid  the  supervisor  when  defining  the  employee  behavior.  Items  will  be  worded 
as:  "could  be  expected  to  work  overtime"  rather  than  "works  overtime". 

RATING  SCALE  TO  DETERMINE  ANCHORS  RELATED  TO  CRITERION  OF 

"PERSEVERANCE"  (COMPUTER  PROGRAM) 

How  perseverant  is  the  employee? 

_ Could  be  expected  to  keep  working  until  difficult  task  is 

completed. 

_ Could  be  expected  to  continue  working  on  task  beyond  normal 

working  hours. 

_ Could  be  expected  to  continue  on  task  until  an  opportunity  arises 

to  work. 

_ Could  be  expected  to  need  frequent  reminder  to  continue  on  task. 

0 

_ Could  be  expected  to  ask  for  new  assignment  rather  than  face 

difficult  task. 

_ Could  be  expected  to  stop  work  on  difficult  task  at  first  indication 

of  complexity  of  the  task. 
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G. 


BOS  -  BEHAVIORAL  OBSERVATION  SCALES 


BOS  is  a  behaviorally  based  appraisal  measure  whereby  judges  rate  incidents 
obtained  in  the  job  analysis  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  each  incident  represents 
effective  job  behavior. 

The  specific  steps  in  developing  a  BOS  Appraisal  System  are  as  follows: 

1.  Individuals  who  are  aware  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  a  given  job.  who 
frequently  observe  people  performing  that  function,  and  who  are  capable 
of  determining  whether  the  job  requirements  are  being  performed 
satisfactorily  are  interviewed.  These  individuals  are  asked  to  describe 
incidents  that  are  examples  of  effective  or  ineffective  behavior  (critical 
incidents).  Incidents  which  describe  essentially  the  same  behavior  are 
grouped  into  a  behavioral  item. 

2.  Clusters  of  behavioral  items  which  are  similar  are  grouped  together  to 
form  one  overall  criterion  or  behavioral  observation  scale  (BOS).  The 
grouping  can  be  done  by  job  incumbents  or  analysts. 

3.  Incidents  are  placed  in  random  order  and  given  to  a  second  individual  or 
group  who  reclassifies  the  incidents.  Interjudge  agreement  is  assessed  by 
counting  the  number  of  incidents  that  both  groups  agree  should  be  placed 
in  a  given  criterion  divided  by  the  combined  number  of  incidents  both 
groups  placed  in  that  criterion.  If  the  ratio  is  below  a  previously  agreed 
upon  number,  the  items  under  the  criterion  are  reexamined  to  see  if  they 
should  be  reclassified  under  a  different  criterion  and/or  if  the  criterion 
should  be  rewritten  to  increase  specificity. 
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4.  The  BOS  criterion  are  examined  regarding  their  relevance  to  content 
validity.  People  who  are  intimately  involved  with  the  job  evaluate  the 
system  to  see  if  the  criterion  include  a  representative  sample  of  the 
behavioral  domain  of  interest  as  defined  by  the  job  analysis. 

5.  A  5-point  Likert  scale  is  assessed  to  each  behavioral  item.  Percentages 
are  assigned  to  the  five  points  on  the  Likert  scale,  designating  the  number 
of  times  an  employee  has  been  observed  engaging  in  a  particular 
behavior. 

6.  A  decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  scales  will  be  weighed.  This 
is  needed  because  each  scale  or  criterion  contains  a  different  number  of 
behavioral  items.  An  overall  performance  rating  is  usually  compiled  by 
averaging  across  all  criterion  regardless  of  the  number  of  items  used  in 
each  criterion,  The  score  received  on  each  BOS  criterion  can  be  used  to 
compute  the  overall  performance  rating  for  each  incumbent. 

Example  of  one  BOS  criterion  for  evaluating  managers. 

For  each  behavior  a  5  represents  almost  always  or  95%  to  100%  of  the  time;  a  4 
represents  frequently  or  85%  to  94%  of  the  time;  a  3  represents  sometimes  or  75%  to 
84%  of  the  time;  a  2  represents  seldom  or  65%  to  74%  of  the  time;  and  1  represents 
almost  never  or  0%  to  64%  of  the  time. 
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Overcoming  Resistance  to  Change;* 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Describes  the  details  of  the  change  to  subordinates. 

Almost  Never  1  2  3  4  5  Almost  Always 

Explains  why  the  change  is  necessary. 

Almost  Never  1  2  3  4  5  Almost  Always 


Discusses  how  the  change  will  affect  the  employee. 

Almost  Never  12  3  4  5  Almost  Always 

Listens  to  the  employee's  concerns. 

Almost  Never  12  3^5  Almost  Always 


Asks  the  employee  for  help  in  making  the  change  work. 

Almost  Never  1  2  3  4  5  Almost  Always 


6.  If  necessary,  specifies  the  date  for  a  follow-up  meeting  to  respond  to  the 
employee’s  concerns. 

Almost  Never  12  3  4  5  Almost  Always 


Total  =  _ 

Below  Adequate  Adequate  Full  Excellent  Superior 

6-10  11-15  16-20  21-25  26-30 

H.  BEHAVIOR  DISCRIMINATION  SCALES 

In  "Behavioral  Discrimination  Scales;  A  Distributional  Measurement  Rating 
Method,"  Kane  and  Lawler  state  that  the  BDS  "represents  an  attempt  to  achieve  the  ideal 
operationalization  of  the  distributional  measurement  model." 

The  steps  of  BDS: 

1  A  pool  of  statements  describing  the  full  range  of  satisfactory  and 

unsatisfactory  job  behaviors  and/or  outcomes  is  generated.  This  should 

be  accomplished  by  having  supervisors  and  their  subordinates  list  all  job 

functions.  Then  the  subordinates  should  list  all  of  the  satisfactory  and 

unsatisfactory  ways  of  carrying  out  these  duties. 

1  Latham,  Gary  P.  and  Wexley,  Kenneth  N.,  Increasing  Produciivity  Through 
Performance  Appraisal,  1982,  p.  56. 
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2.  All  incidents  should  be  pooled  to  avoid  duplications  and  all  other 
incidents  that  are  similar  should  be  grouped  together.  This  is  called 
performance  specimens  and  is  done  so  that  the  number  of  items  rated  on 
each  object  is  reduced.  A  general  statement  is  then  written  to  express  the 
behavior. 

3.  The  performance  specimens  are  then  inserted  on  a  questionnaire 
administered  to  at  least  20  supervisors  and  their  subordinates.  There  are 
two  different  forms  of  questionnaires.  Each  questionnaire  is  given  to  half 
of  the  sample.  One  form  asks  three  questions  in  regard  to  each  specimen: 

a.  During  a  normal  six-month  period,  how  many  times  would  a 
person  have  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  this  behavior  or  outcome? 

b.  It  would  be  moderately  satisfactory  performance  to  exhibit  this 
behavior  or  outcome  on  how  many  of  these  occasions? 

c.  How  good  or  bad  is  the  performance  described  by  this  behavior  or 
outcome?  (I  •=  very  bad;  8  «  very  good.) 

The  other  form  is  exactly  the  same  except  question  two  refers  to 
moderately  unsatisfactory  performance. 

4.  The  results  should  be  analyzed  by  converting  question  two  responses  to 
percentages  of  question  one  responses  for  each  specimen  and  then 
computing  the  T-statistic  for  the  difference  between  the  mean 
percentages  of  the  two  subsamples  for  each  specimen.  All  specimens  for 
which  the  t-value  doesn’t  reach  .01  p  should  be  eliminated. 
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Each  specimen's  median  occurrence  percentage  and  mean  rating  on 
question  three  are  computed  for  the  combined  sample.  With  the  extensity 
(occurrence  rate  goodness)  scale  value  for  each  specimen  can  be  derived. 

Next  the  appraisal  form  is  constructed  by  listing  each  specimen  in  random 
order  at  the  left  side  of  the  form.  To  the  right  side  of  each  specimen  is  a 
column  headed  by  the  following  question:  To  your  personal  knowledge, 
how  many  times  did  this  person  have  the  opportunity  to  exhibit  thi; 
behavior  or  outcome  during  the  appraisal  period?  (Note:  If  zero,  so 
indicate  and  proceed  to  the  next  item.)  If  the  response  is  greater  than 
zero  the  rater  is  asked  to  complete  the  following  statement  This  person 

actually  exhibited  this  behavior  or  outcome  on _ of  these 

occasions. 

The  rating  should  be  scored  in  the  following  manner 

a.  The  frequency  assigned  to  the  object  on  each  specimen  should  be 
converted  to  a  percentage  of  his/her  opportunities  to  exhibit  the 
specimen. 

b.  Extensity  scale  value  corresponding  to  this  percentage  for  each 
specimen  should  then  be  determined. 

c.  The  value  should  then  be  multiplied  by  its  intensity  weight,  which 
can  consist  of  the  specimen's  t-value. 

d.  Overall  performance  is  ready  to  be  formed.  This  is  obtained  by 
summing  up  the  dimension  scores. 
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Example: 


"Kane  and  Lawler  (1980)  presented  the  following  items  for 
grouping:  1)  "Had  to  stop  a  press  run  to  remove  grease  from  a 
roller."  2)  "Had  to  stop  a  press  run  to  make  a  paper  adjustment 
that  should  have  been  made  before  the  press  run  started."  3) 
"Failed  to  check  the  ink  reservoir  before  a  press  run  started."  4) 
"Had  to  stop  a  press  run  to  fix  a  mechanical  problem  that  should 
have  been  discovered  in  the  routine  inspection."  These  items  were 
grouped,  and  the  following  statement  was  written  to  reflect  the 
meaning:  "Had  to  stop  a  press  run  because  of  a  problem  caused 
by  the  failure  to  properly  make  normal  checks  and  adjustments 
before  the  run  started."  These  are  known  as  performance 
specimens. 

I.  WEIGHTED  CHECKLIST 

The  weighted  checklist  performance  appraisal  system  was  introduced  by  Knauft 
in  1948.  It  consists  of  statements,  adjectives,  or  individual  attributes  that  have  been 
previously  scaled  for  effectiveness  in  worker’s  behavior. 

The  most  common  type  of  item  used  in  the  weighted  checklist  is  behavioral  in 
nature.  The  first  step  in  constructing  a  weighted  checklist  is  to  generate  a  large  number 
of  behavioral  sutements  relevant  to  all  aspects  of  the  job.  These  statemenu  should 
represent  all  levels  of  effectiveness  in  that  job.  A  list  of  rules  for  writing  these 
statements  were  developed: 
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1 .  Express  only  one  thought  per  statement  or  scale. 

2.  Use  understandable  terminology,  and  eliminate  double  negatives. 

3.  Express  thoughts  clearly  and  simply,  avoid  vague  and  trait-oriented 
statements. 

The  second  step  consists  of  having  a  panel  of  job  experts  then  judge  the  extent 
to  which  each  statement  represents  effective  or  ineffective  job  beha-ior.  One  method 
for  accomplishing  this  is  called  'equal-appearing  interval.”  This  method  asks  the  experts 
to  classify  each  statement  into  one  of  11  categories  ranging  from  "highly  effective  to 
highly  ineffective  job  behavior.”  The  ratings  are  then  summarized  in  order  to  identify 
those  statements  which  are  consistently  placed  at  some  point  on  the  continuum  of 
effectiveness.  On  the  basis  of  this  scaling  procedure,  the  most  reliable  rated  items  are 
selected  for  use  on  the  checklist.  The  mean  or  median  rating  of  effectiveness  calculated 
by  the  experts  becomes  the  scale  value  for  each  item.  Statements  are  then  selected  so 
that  every  point  on  the  continuum  of  effectiveness  is  represented  on  the  checklist. 

Items  are  usually  randomized  in  terms  of  their  relative  levels  of  effectiveness, 
and  scale  values  are  unknown  to  the  rater.  The  rater  simply  checks  those  statements  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  ratee.  The  method  of  scoring  is  based  either  on  the  sum  total  of 
scale  values,  or  median  score  of  the  checked  statements. 
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Ratings  by  15  Experts  on  Four  Behavioral  Statements 
Using  a  Behavioral  Checklist 


Categories  of  Effectiveness 


Highly 

Ineffective 

1  2  3 

Highly 

Effective 

_  4  5  C  7  8  9  10  11 

HHHI 

1 

3 

5  7 

2 

4  5  4  11 

3 

8  7 

4 

_ 1 _ 

_2 _ 6 _ 2  2  11 _ 

Examples  of  Items  From  Weighted  Checklist 
Performance  Rating  for  Bake  Shop  Manager 


Hem  ScaJe  Value 

His  window  display  has  customer  appeal.  8.5 

He  encourages  his  employees  to  show  initiative.  8.1 

He  seldom  forgets  what  he  has  once  been  told.  7.6 

His  sales  per  customer  are  relatively  high.  7.4 

He  has  originated  1  or  more  workable  new  formulas.  6.4 

He  belongs  to  a  local  merchants'  association.  4.9 

His  weekly  and  monthly  reports  are  sometimes  inaccurate.  4.2 

He  does  not  anticipate  probable  emergencies.  2.4 

He  is  slow  to  discipline  his  employees  even  when  he  should.  1.9 

He  rarely  figures  the  costs  of  his  products.  1.0 


J.  SI.MPLE  (ALTERNATE)  RANKING  SYSTEM 


Description  Of  The  System 


The  simple  ranking  system  is  a  comparative  approach  to  the  evaluation  of 
employee  performance.  Regarded  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  methods  of 
performance  appraisal,  this  system  is  so  popular  that  it  is  used,  in  practice,  by  many 
personnel  administrators  to  make  decisions  related  to  merit  pay  increases,  promotions, 
and  organizational  rewards.  It  aims  at  providing  an  overall  ranking  of  a  group  of 
employees. 
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Specifically,  the  simple  ranking  system  involves  comparing  an  employee  against 
other  employees  in  a  work  group.  It  requires  an  appraiser  to  arrange  employees  in  rank 
order  from  the  best  to  the  poorest  (or  highest  to  lowest).  Although  overall  rankings  are 
commonly  made,  employees  can  be  ranked  on  a  number  of  separate  factors  such  as 
"ability  to  work  with  others'  or  "ability  to  grasp  new  ideas."  Virtually,  two  or  more 
appraisers  may  be  asked  to  make  independent  rankings  of  the  same  group  of  employees 
and  their  lists  are  averaged  to  i-.'^lo  reduce  biases. 

Since  it  is  practically  easier  to  distinguish  between  the  best  and  worst  employees 
than  to  simply  rank  them  in  descending  order,  an  "alternation"  ranking  method  is 
commonly  used.  It  is  a  very  elementary  variation  of  the  order  of  merit  ranking.  It 
places  a  group  of  comparable  employees  in  simple  rank  order  in  terms  of  their  overall 
work  performance,  future  potential,  or  other  characteristics.  This  method  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  example. 

Example; 

Assume  that  an  appraiser  wants  to  rank  ten  employees:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
I,  and  J  cn  the  basis  of  their  overall  work  performance.  Looking  at  a  list  of  these 
employees’  names,  the  appraiser  eliminates  those  whose  work  is  so  different  that  they 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  other  members  of  the  group  (e  g.,  H  and  J).  Then,  ihe 
appraiser  looks  over  the  remaining  names  (i.e..  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  I)  and  decides 
which  one  he  thinks  is  the  best  on  the  list  (e.g.,  C).  He  draws  a  line  through  this  name 
(i.e.,  C)  and  writes  it  in  the  blank  sp.  :e  labeled  "1  -  Highest"  at  the  top  of  the  page  (see 
the  figure).  He  then  looks  over  the  remaining  names  (i.e..  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  I)  and 
decides  which  person  is  not  as  effective  as  any  of  the  others  on  the  list  (e.g.,  G).  He 
draws  a  line  through  this  name  (i.e.,  G)  and  writes  it  in  the  blank  space  marked  "1  - 
Lowest"  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  then  examines  the  remainder  of  the  names  (i.e., 
A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  and  1),  selects  the  best  (e.g..  A),  draws  a  line  through  his  name,  and 
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places  the  name  in  the  box  labeled  "2  -  Next  Highest."  Thus,  the  appraiser  cm 
“alternate"  between  thinking  of  the  best  and  poorest  employee  on  an  increasingly  smaller 
list.  He  continues  this  procedure  until  he  has  drawn  a  line  through  each  name  on  the 
list.  .Apparently,  the  middle  position  in  the  rank  order  is  the  last  to  be  filled. 


Employees  to  be  Ranked 


Ranking 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

I 


1 )  Highest .  C 

2)  Next  Highest .  A 

3)  Next  Highest . 


4)  Next  Highest, 


4)  Next  Lowest . 

3)  Next  Lowest . 

2;  Next  Lowest . 

1 )  Lowest .  G 


K.  THE  FORCED  CHOICE  TEf  UNIQUE  OF  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL 


The  forced  choice  technique  was  developed  between  1940  and  1945  in  an  effort 
to  improve  performance  appraisal  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  forced  choice  technique  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  any  real  differences  that  exist  among  workers  in 
competence  or  efficiency  can  be  described  in  terms  of  objective,  observable  behavior. 
The  technique  was  intended  to  eliminate  the  appraiser  from  indicating  how  much  or  low 
little  of  each  characteristic  an  officer  possessed.  Instead,  raters  were  instructed  to 
choose  from  several  sets  ui  tetrads  (a  set  of  four  adjectives,  two  of  a  favorable  nature 
and  two  of  an  unfavorable  nature)  which  would  best  and  least  describe  the  appraisee. 
This  technique  was  also  intended  to  reduce  the  appraiser’s  ability  to  produce  the  desired 
outcome  due  to  its  method  of  construction.  Thus,  favoritism  and  personal  bias  are 


diminished. 


Construction  of  the  Forced-Choice  Tetrads;  Forced  Choice  rating  elements  are 
sets  of  four  ph:ases,  or  adjectives,  pertaining  to  job  performance  or  personal 
qualifications.  Generally,  a  six-step  procedure  is  used  in  constructing  the  teiiads:  (1) 
Instruct  a  first  group  of  appraisers  who  are  familiar  with  the  appraisees  to  write  brief 
essays  which  describe  successful  and  unsuccessful  fellow  workers.  These  essays  serve  as 
the  source  of  the  behavioral  items  relevant  to  the  job  (i.e.,  critical  tasks).  (2)  Behavioral 
items  are  extracted  from  the  essays  and  put  into  list  form.  These  items  should  cover  all 
important  aspects  of  the  jot  and  the  number  of  items  covering  each  aspect  should  be 
related  in  some  rational  way  to  the  importance  of  that  aspect.  (3)  The  list  is  distributed 
to  a  second  group.  Each  person  in  this  second  group  is  asked  to  select,  from  among 
his/her  peers,  one  person  s/he  knows  well  enough  to  confidently  rate.  For  each  item, 
tlie  rater  assigns  one  of  the  following  scores:  "This  item  describes  the  appraisee  (A)  to 
an  exceedingly  high  or  to  the  highest  possible  degree;  (B)  to  an  unusual  r'  outstanding 
degree;  (C)  to  a  typical  degree;  (D)  to  a  limited  degree;  (E)  to  a  slight  degree;  or  (F)  not 
at  all."  The  evaluator  is  then  asked  to  rate  the  person  being  appraised  on  a  scale 
showing  his/her  position  with  respect  to  overall  vompetence  in  a  representative  group  of 
20  workers  of  the  same  grade.  (4)  Lists  are  collected  and  arranged  in  order  of  rating  of 
u\;.Tall  competency  and  separated  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  thirds.  An  analysis  is 
conducted  to  determine,  in  each  of  the  3  groups,  the  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  5 
rating  alternatives  was  chosen  for  each  item.  (5)  Based  on  the  above  analysis,  two  values 
are  statistically  computed  for  each  item: 


1.  The  Preference  Value:  Indicates  the  degree  to  which  raters  tend  to  rate 
others  too  high  or  too  low  on  a  particular  characteristic. 

2.  The  Discrimination  Value:  Indicates  those  items  which  differentiate 
between  a  good  and  a  poor  worker.  In  other  words,  these  adjectives  are 
truly  indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  the  items  measure  the 
characteristic  which  they  are  intended  to  measure. 

(6)  Each  tetrad  consists  of  two  pairs  of  adjectives  or  phrases;  each  pair  consists  of  two 
items  which  are  equal  in  preference  value,  but  differ  in  discrimination  value. 
Obviously,  the  rater  is  not  aware  which  adjective  or  phrase  is  the  preference  word  and 
which  is  the  discrimination  word.  Each  tetrad  consists  of  a  pair  of  favorable  words  with 
similar  preference,  but  dissimilar  discrimination,  indices;  and  a  pair  of  unfavorable 
words  with  similar  preference,  but  dissimilar  discrimination,  indices  (see  example 
below). 


Scoring:  The  ratee  receives  a  positive  score  if: 

1.  The  item  which  is  most  descriptive  of  him/her  is  a  discriminating 
desirable  characteristic. 

2.  If  the  item  which  is  least  descriptive  of  him/her  is  the  undesirable 
discriminating  it:m  (i.e.,  indicates  poor  job  performance). 

Read  instruction  sheet  carefully  before  marking  this  section. 

Section  IV.  JOB  PROFICIENCY 

MOST  LEAST 

A.  Cannot  assume  responsibility  _  _ 

B.  Knows  how  and  when  to  delegate  authority  _  _ 

C.  Offers  suggestions  _  _ 

D.  Too  easily  changes  his/her  ideas  _  _ 
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Section  V.  PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


MOST  LEAST 


A.  Coolheaded  _  _ 

B.  Commands  respect  by  his/her  actions  _ _ 

C.  Overbearing  _  _ 

D.  Indifferent  _  _ 

L.  FORCED  DISTRIBUTION  RANKING 

Ranking  techniques  compare  ratees'  performance  to  that  of  others  on  the  job  or 
in  similar  positions,  as  opposed  to  comparison  against  an  absolute  standard  of 
performance. 

Forced  distribution  ranking  is  a  comparative  performance  appraisal  technique 
where  the  rater  places  specific  portions  of  the  group  of  ratees  into  various  categories 
depicting  different  degrees  of  performance.  The  performance  categories  may  be: 
excellent,  good,  fair,  poor  and  unacceptable.  The  rater  is  instructed  for  example  to 

allocate  10%  of  the  ratees  to  the  excellent  category,  20%  to  good,  40%  to  fair,  20%  to 

poor,  and  10%  to  unacceptable.  The  rankings  are  the  result  of  the  rater’s  subjective 
opinion. 

M,  PAIRED  COMPARISON 

Paired  comparison  is  an  appraisal  technique  in  which  each  employee  is  compared 
to  every  other  employee  to  produce  a  ranking  of  employees  on  a  particular  trait. 
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The  steps  for  developing  the  paired  comparison  technique  includes  the  following: 


1.  A  chart  is  made  of  all  possible  pairs  of  employees  to  be  evaluated.  The 
names  of  the  employees  to  be  evaluated  are  placed  on  a  chart  in  a 
predetermined  order  such  that  each  employee  is  compared  with  every 
other  employee  in  the  group. 

2.  A  separate  chart  is  constructed  for  each  trait.  The  traits  include  such 
things  as  quality  of  work,  cooperation,  creativity,  quantity  of  work.  etc. 

3.  For  each  comparison  of  pairs,  the  evaluator  judges  one  employee  as  being 
better  than  the  other  on  a  particular  trait.  If  an  employee  is  better  than 
the  other  a  (•»■)  is  placed  in  the  appropriate  box  and  if  an  employee  is 
worse  than  the  other  a  (-)  is  placed  in  the  appropriate  box. 

4.  The  number  of  times  an  employee  is  judged  as  being  better  than  the 
other  is  tallied,  So,  for  each  chart  the  evaluator  totals  the  number  of  +’s 
in  each  column  to  get  the  highest  ranked  employee. 

5.  Then,  based  on  the  number  of  better  evaluations  (+)  received,  a  ranking 
of  employees  can  be  formulated.  An  employee  witli  the  greatest  number 
of  +'s  would  be  ranked  the  highest  on  a  particular  trait,  followed  by  the 
next  highest.  This  ranking  would  continue  until  you  reach  the  employee 
with  the  least  amount  of  +'s,  who  would  be  ranked  the  lowest. 

Example  of  Paired  Comparison  Rating  for  Tabulating  Machine  Operators. 

Trait:  ACCURACY.  Which  employee  produces  more  consistently  accurate 
work?  Which  do  you  feel  you  do  not  have  to  check  on  much? 
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AS 

COMPARED 

TO 

ADAMS 

BAKER 

COOPER 

DALTON  EMORY 

ADAMS 

- 

+ 

- 

BAKER 

+ 

+ 

COOPER 

- 

- 

- 

DALTON 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

EMORY 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

The  list  of  employees  on  the  top  row  are  compared,  one  by  one  to  each  employee 
in  the  left  column.  The  appropriate  mark  is  placed  in  each  square  to  indicate  the  better 
employee  of  the  pair.  For  example,  ADAMS  is  compared  to  BAKER.  ADAMS  is 
chosen  as  the  better  employee  so  a  (+)  is  placed  in  the  square.  The  number  of  •»-'$  are 
added  up  for  each  person  and  results  are  as  follows; 

COOPER  4  (Ranked  the  highest) 


ADAMS 

DALTON 

BAKER 

EMORY 


3 

2 

1 

0 


According  to  the  ranking,  COOPER  would  be  the  most  accurate  employee  and 
EMORY  the  least  accurate  employee. 

N.  MIXED  STANDARD  RATING  SCALES 


(Blanz,  F.,  and  Chiselli,  £.E.  The  mixed  standard  scale;  A  new  rating  system. 
Personnel  P'vchQlORV.  1972.  2i,  185-200). 
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Items  representing  good,  average  and  poor  performance  on  a  given  dimension  are 
mixed  randomly  with  items  representing  good,  average  and  poor  performance  on  other 
dimensions.  Each  item  is  rated  as  follows:  +  ratee  is  better  than  the  statement;  0 
statement  fits  the  ratee;  -  ratee  is  worse  than  the  statement,  fiatgt.  i?  npt,  tbid— tllg 
dimension  being  measured  bv  the  statement,  nor  the  level  of  performance  represeO-ted. 


Performance 

Dimenston 

Job 

Knowledge 


Relations 

W/Others 

Job 

Knowledge 

Job 

Knowledge 


1.  The  officer  could  be  expected  to  misinform 

public  on  legal  matters  through  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge.  (poor) 

2.  Officer  carefully  answers  rookie’s  questions. 

(good) 

3.  This  officer  never  has  to  ask  others  about  points 

of  law.  (good) 

4.  This  officer  follows  correct  procedures  for 

evidence  preservation  at  the  scene  of  a  crime 
(average) 

MIXED  STANDARD  RATING  SCALE  SCORING 

Staismgius 

Average  FP9I 


Good 

+ 

0 


+ 

+ 

+ 

0 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 


Points 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


Officer  in  our  example  received:  Good  -;  Average  0;  Poor  +  for  job  knowledge 
dimension  or  a  score  of  4. 


Bating 
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o. 


MANAGEMENT  BY  OBJECTIVES  (MBO) 


MBO  is  a  process  whereby  the  superior  and  subordinate  members  of  an 
organization  jointly  identify  its  common  goals,  define  each  individual's  major  areas  of 
responsibility  in  terms  of  results  expected  of  him/her,  and  use  these  measures  as  guides 
for  operating  the  organization  and  assessing  the  contributions  of  each  of  its  members. 

MBO  is  a  human  system;  a  communication  vehicle  among  the  people  involved  in 
it. 

STRUCTURE 

Roles  and  Key  result  Indicators  Objectives  Action  Controls 

Mission  Areas  Plans 

Roles  and  Missions  are  stated  by  higher  management;  subordinates*  goals  reflect 

their  contribution  toward  the  role  and  mission  (sometimes  stated  in  the  annual  plan  or  5- 

year  plan). 

Cascade  of  Goal-Settinfi_proces$ 

Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Chief  Executive 
Division  Vice-Presidents 
Department  Managers 
Unit  Managers 
Individuals 

The  superior  and  subordinate  meet  and  discuss  objectives  which,  if  met,  would 
contribute  to  overall  goals  of  the  organization.  They  jointly  establish  objectives  for  the 
subordinate. 

Key  Result  Areas  are  major  aspects  of  the  job  where  there  are  results  significant  enough 
to  warrant  specific  attention.  Examples: 

staff  deyeiopment  cost  control  management  communication 

unit  production  client  contacts  contract  negotiations 
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Indicators  are  measurable  factors  within  a  key  result  area  on  which  it  is  worthwhile  to 
set  objectives  or  performance  standards.  Examples: 

output  per  workhour  turnover  cost  per  unit  output 

actual  y£  budget  absenteeism  training  participation 

Objectives  are  statements  of  results  to  be  achieved.  Four  elements  make  up  each 

objective: 

1.  action  or  accomplishment  verb 

2.  single  measurable  key  result 

3.  date  or  time  period  within  which  result  is  to  be  accomplished 

4.  maximum  investment  in  money,  workhours  or  both  that  we  are  willing  to 
commit  toward  accomplishment  of  the  objective 

Sample  Objective:  To  reduce  by  10%  the  cost  of  operation  A  by 

January  I  at  an  implementation  cost  not  to  exceed  50 
workhours. 

Action  Plans  are  the  sequence  of  actions  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  achieve  the 
objective.  Action  plans  fix  accountability. 


Controls  are  the  means  by  which  the  accountable  manager  will  keep  informed  of 
progress;  the  way  of  ensuring  their  accomplishment.  Controls  should  be  visual  (charts, 
graphs)  and  should  provide  for  adequate  visibility  in  a  timely  fashion  so  that  required 
action  can  be  taken  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  required. 

SAMPLE 


Roles  and  Mission: 


To  produce  competitive  products 


Key  Result  Area; 


Cost  control 


Indicators: 

Objective: 


Action  Plan: 


Cost  per  unit  of  output 

To  reduce  by  5%  the  cost  per  unit  off  output 
of  product  A  by  July  1  at  an  implementation 
cost  not  to  exceed  50  workhours. 

1,  Reduce  waste  5%  per  unit  output 
(Production  Manager) 

2.  Implement  pre-production  quality  checks  to 
screen  out  minimum  1%  unusable  base  units. 
(Quality  Control  Supervisor) 
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APPENDIX  C 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  INTERVIEWS 

A  telephonic  interview  survey  was  conducted  with  representatives  of  a  sample  of 
large,  well  known  industrial  organizations.  The  purpose  of  these  interviews  was  to 
gather  information  about  the  performance  appraisal  systems  in  use  in  each  of  these 
firms.  Enclosure  1  is  the  interview  guide  used  to  conduct  the  interviews. 
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ENCLOSURE  1  TO  APPENDIX  C 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


Company:  _  Contact: 

Date: 

1.  Type  and  purposes  of  performance  evaluation  system 


2.  Process  -  who  (rater  supervisor,  peers,  committee) 

what  (behaviors,  outputs,  performance,  bottom  line) 
when  (timing) 


3.  Instruments/Forms 


4.  Feedback 


5.  Rater  Training 


6.  Review  Process 


7.  Controls 


8.  Additional  information 
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APPENDIX  D 


INITIAL  AIR  FORCE  INTERVIEWS 

Early  in  the  project,  the  Air  Force  OER  study  team  conducted  two  series  of 
interviews  with  Air  Force  officers.  The  first  of  these  series  was  with  officers  having 
major  responsibilities  for  the  functioning  of  the  OER  system.  The  purpose  of  this  series 
was  for  the  study  team  to  learn  more  about  how  the  Air  Force  conducts  performance 
appraisals  and  what  issues  are  in  the  minds  of  the  major  players  in  the  system.  The 
information  received  during  the  course  of  these  interviews  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  this  report  in  Section  IV,  Findings:  Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation  System. 
A  list  of  those  persons  interviewed  is  at  Enclosure  1,  page  D-2.  The  interview  guide  is 
displayed  at  Enclosure  2,  beginning  on  page  D-3. 

The  second  series  of  interviews  consisted  of  nine  focus  groups  conducted  with 
small  groups  of  officers  (6-8)  of  varying  skills  and  grades.  The  purpose  of  these 
interviews  was  to  learn  what  attitudes  about  the  OER  systems  are  characteristic  of  a 
larger  spectrum  of  the  Air  Force  officer  corps.  The  identity  of  these  focus  groups  is 
displayed  in  the  text  of  this  report  at  Table  II- 1,  page  II-3.  A  summary  of  the 
comments  made  in  the  course  of  these  focus  groups  is  at  Enclosure  3,  beginning  at  page 
D-5.  This  summary  is  organized  into  fourteen  topics.  These  topics  were  not  restricted 
to  tliose  identified  in  the  interview  guide,  but  rather  those  topics  that  developed  during 
the  interactions  among  the  focus  group  members.  A  copy  of  the  focus  group  discussion 
guide  is  at  Enclosure  4,  beginning  on  page  D-25. 
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ENCLOSURE  1  TO  APPENDIX  D 


AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS  INTERVIEWED 


Name 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Hickey 

Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Shaud 

Maj.  Gen,  Ralph  Havens 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  D.  Larabertson 

Colonel  Gary  Clark 

Colonel  Charles  Curran 

Colonel  Lee  Forbes 

Colonel  Vincent  J,  McDonald 

Colonel  Donald  Peterson 

Colonel  Paul  t.  Stein 
Colonel  Michael  Wright 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  R.  Davie 


Organization 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel, 

HQ.  USAF 

Commander,  Air  Force  Training  Command 

Commander.  Military  Personnel  Center 

Assistant  DCS,  Research,  Development 
and  Acquisition,  HQ,  US.AF 

DCS,  Personnel,  Air  Force  Training 
Command 

Military  Executive  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (FM&P) 

Deputy  Director,  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Personnel  Counsel 

DCS,  Personnel,  Air  Force  System.s 
Command 

Chief,  Operations  Officer 
Assignments,  Military  Personnel  Center 

DCS,  Personnel,  Tactical  Air  Command 

Chief,  Mission  Support  Officer 
Assignments,  Military  Personnel  Center 

Chief,  Officer  Force  Structure, 

Office  of  the  DCS,  Personnel,  HQ,  USAF 
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ENCLOSURE  2  TO  APPENDIX  D 


AIR  FORCE  (OER)  PROJECT 
INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  PERSONAL  INTRODUCTION 

2.  OVERVIEW  OF  HAY/SYLLOGISTICS  BACKGROUND  AND 

CAPABILITIES 

3.  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT 

a.  Review  and  conceptual  redesign  of  officer  performance  evaluation 
system. 

b.  Three  parallel  efforts. 

4.  EXPLAIN  FORMAT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  INTERVIEW 

a.  Unstructured,  flexible  format. 

b.  This  interview  has  two  major  purposes: 

1.  Collect  data  about  problems  with  and  potential 
improvements  for  the  officer  evaluation  system. 

2,  Obtain  information  that  will  assist  the  project  team  in 
conducting  focus  groups. 

5.  OBTAIN  PERSONAL  INFORMATION  FROM  INTERVIEWEE 

a.  Name,  rank,  pertinent  demographics,  and  other  relevant 
information. 

b.  Primary  mission/responsibilities. 

c.  OER-related  functions  or  accountabilities. 

TARGETED  INFORMATION  (dcit  we  would  like  to  obtain) 

1.  INTERVIEWEE’S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OER  SYSTEM 

a.  How  long  have  you  been  in  a  position  of  accountability  in  relation 
to  the  OER  system? 

b.  What  is  your  overall  experience  as  a  rater,  additional  rater, 
indorser,  etc.? 


2.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CURRENT  OER  SYSTEM 

a.  Is  the  OER  system  achieving  its  purposes  as  stated  in  Air  Force 
policy  a.id  regulations?  If  not,  why? 

3.  advantages  of  current  system 

a.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  evaluation  system 
currently  in  use? 

4.  DRAWBACKS 

a.  What  are  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  officer  evaluation  system? 

5.  differential  effects  of  OER  SYSTEM 

a.  Is  the  OER  system  more  or  less  effective  depending  on  rank? 

b.  Can  any  differences  in  OER  system  effectiveness  be  attributed  to 
the  nature  of  the  "job*  within  the  Air  Force?  (e.g.,  pilots,  staff 
positions,  scientificAc^'hnical  occupations.) 

c.  Are  there  any  other  factors  which  affect  the  effectiveness  of  the 
OER  system? 

6.  OER  IMPACT  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

a.  Does  the  individual  receive  a  "fair  shake"  from  the  current 
evaluation  system? 

7.  OER  IMPACT  ON  AIR  FORCE  ORGANIZATION 

a.  What  is  the  overall  impact  of  the  OER  system  on  the  Air  Force 
org'inization? 

8.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OER  SYSTEM/ PROCESS 

a.  What  are  your  suggestions  fo'  improving  the  OER  p.-’oeess? 

9.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ISSUES 

a.  What  are  the  key  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  a  project  of 
this  nature? 

b.  Are  there  any  other  pertinent  issues  we  have  not  cove»-ed  in  the 
interview? 
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ENCLOSURE  3  TO  APPENDIX  D 


SUMMARY  OF  FOCUS  GROUP  INTERVIEWS,  BY  TOPIC 


TOPIC  1:  Focus  on  Job  Performance 


GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 


LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJORS 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CaPTAIN/MAJORS 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS: 

The  OER  should  indue,  specific  flying  related  items, 
which  directly  reflect  a  pilot’s  duty  performance. 

The  job  description  box  is  important  and  it  should  be 
expanded.  Perhaps  the  job  description  could  be 
written  in  bullet  form  reflecting  major  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

The  OER  should  have  two  sections:  one  section  would 
evaluate  specific  duty  performance  (e.g.,  flying)  and 
another  section  would  evaluate  "other  things." 


The  job  description  section  is  one  of  the  more 
meaningful  items  in  the  OER  form. 


Human  relations  block  is  useless.  Actual  performance 
of  the  job  -  flying,  time  in  vault  -  don't  count  on  the 
OER.  People  are  learning  that  flying  is  not  important 
to  the  Air  Force.  Categories  (on  the  OER)  are  not 
appropriate  to  people  in  operations,  so  we  look  for 
additional  role.s  but  often  exclude  primary  duties. 


It  is  especially  difficult  to  create  "facts"  for  page  one 
in  the  case  of  young  rated  officers  whose  job  consists 
solely  of  flying-related  tasks.  Conversely,  it  is  easy 
for  junior  support  officers  to  provide  facts  to 
document  performance  factor  scores.  A  solution  is  to 
eliminate  the  r  jrrative  on  page  1  of  the  form  that 
pertains  to  performance  factors. 
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TOPIC  1:  Focus  on  Job  Performance  (Coot.) 


GRADE: 

LT.  COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  AND  SUPPORT) 


COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


COMMENTS: 


Define  officershtp;  management  vs.  technical  skills. 

Current  performance  vs.  management  potential 
emphasis  should  be  defined. 

Develop  better  performance  standards  for  rating. 


Most  of  the  front  side  of  the  OER  is  not  useful, 
although  the  job  description  may  be  somewhat  useful 
and  may  be  worth  retaining. 

"Credit  for  attendance*  at  PME  or  Master’s  program 
does  not  reward  what  is  best  for  the  Air  Force;  should 
rate  on  performance  improvements  resulting  from  the 
education.  There  are  difficulties  in  doing,  however, 
including  the  time  required  to.  observe  performance 
change.  PME  and  Master's  are  used  as  discriminators 
by  boards  because  they  are  easy  to  see,  few  other 
discriminators  can  be  found. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  culturally  acceptable  ways  to 
measure  job  performance;  need  to  measure  in  terms  of 
output  (performance),  rather  than  input  (PME,  etc.). 
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TOPIC  2;  Potential  Ratine 


GMDL- 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJORS 
(OPERATIONS) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJORS 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS; 


The  traits  which  should  be  mca.sured  in  identifying 
future  leaders  are:  Initiative  -  ability  to  make  things 
happen;  Situational  Awareness;  Integrity;  Decisiveness; 
and  Knowledge. 


LT.  COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  AND  SUPPORT) 


Define  officership;  management  vs.  technical  skills. 

Current  performance  vs.  management  potential 
emphasis  should  be  defined. 


COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  AND  SUPPORT) 
GENERAL 
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TOPIC  3:  PlffcrencM  Acfoii  Gridei.  Rited/Nop-Ritcd 


GRADE; 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 


LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJORS 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJORS 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


LT.  COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  AND  SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS: 


It  is  somewhat  unfair  to  be  rated  with  the  same  form 
that  is  used  to  evaluate  administrative  duty  officers, 

OER  should  be  de-emphasized  at  the  lieutenant  level. 


Some  things,  e.g.,  PME,  Masters  Degree,  are  very 
important  and  this  perception  is  supported  by 
promotion  board  statistics.  Rated  officers  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  these  degrees. 

Ihere  should  be  separate  OER  forms  for  rated  and 
non-rated  officers.  An  officer  suggested  that  they 
also  need  separate  promotion  boards! 


We  need  different  forms  for  different  grades,  more 
general  language  for  field  grades.  Possibly  should 
have  a  form  for  rated/operations  as  compared  to 
support  •  maybe  not,  for  that  would  be  tough  on  a 
board. 


Junior  officers  do  not  necessarily  need  to  be  evaluated 
on  the  tame  form  as  seniors.  Alto,  semi-annual 
reports  are  not  necessary. 


There  it  an  ongoing  debate  about  the  performance 
evaluation  issue  for  rated  vs  support  officers. 
Rctert/tupervisors  feel  that  they  are  forced  to  create 
acceptable  additional  duties  as  assignments  for  rated 
subordinates  for  the  tale  of  the  OER  when  these 
people  should  be  devoting  all  their  time  to  flying. 
They  do  not  like  a  form  driven  system. 

There  should  be  two  forms  *■  rated  and  non-rated. 
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GRAPE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &,  SUPPORT) 


COLONEL 

(OPERA!  IONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


TOPIC  4:  AdmlnUtratlye  Burden 
COMMENTS: 


Inefficiency  -  OER  requires  too  much  effort  for  what 
you  get  out  of  it.  A  lot  of  time  is  wasted  writing  and 
proofing  the  OER,  to  then  have  the  promotion  boards 
look  at  the  bottom  line  (indorser). 


The  front  page  of  the  form  is  useless  apart  from  the 
job  descriptions.  (However,  the  rumbers  can  be  used 
to  eliminate  sub^marginal  offi'^ers).  Yet  providing  the 
narratives  takes  hours  of  work  and  some  creative 
writing  to  prepare. 

Preparation  of  the  OER  form  is  an  administrative 
burden  on  units  and  raters.  On  average,  each  form  is 
retyped  more  than  four  times,  and  raters  spend  endless 
hours  preparing  narratives,  both  for  substance  and  for 
form.  In  addit’on,  preparing  the  supporting 
documentation  requi/rj  to  tecure  the  proper  level  of 
indorsements  ac  <1  s  t^stantially  to  the  administrative 
burden. 


The  form  takes  too  many  hours  to  process  for  the 
amount  of  time  it  is  evaluated. 


The  OER  requires  too  much  effort  and  time  to 
complete  for  the  benefits  it  provides;  the  burden  is  too 
great. 

The  system  is  probably  okay,  if  only  the 
administrative  burden  were  reduced. 
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TOPIC  5:  Conlentg  of  Promotion  Foldi»r 


LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 

LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

general 


COMMENTS; 


Remove  photograph  from  the  file. 


Recommendations  about  the  promotion  and  selection 
system  include  placing  a  limit  on  how  far  back 
promotion  boards  can  look  through  folder.  Also 
recommend  removal  of  photograph  from  file. 


Remove  the  picture  from  the  folder. 
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TOPIC  6:  Inte;  itv  «nd  Hoaesty 


GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAINS 

(OPERATIONS) 


LT/CAPTAINS 

(SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS: 


There  is  a  lot  of  competition  between  MAJCOMs  to 
promote  their  own  people.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  differences  in  numbers  of  grades 
in  the  MAJCOMs. 


There  are  many  questions  about  the  integrity  of  the 
system  from  a  rater’s  viewpoint.  They  are  hesitant  to 
rate  less  than  1  at  any  time;  average  performance  is 
most  difficult  to  rate  and  there  is  concern  over  gaming 
the  system.  From  the  rater  viewpoint,  it  is  the  rater’s 
personal  policy  about  the  system  that  determines  how 
an  OER  is  written.  If  the  immediate  supervisor 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  write  a  good  OER  or  to 
obtain  good  indorsements  then  the  rater  must  be 
visible  to  supervisor’s  supervisor  and  get  his/her 
support. 

Five  of  the  eight  officers  have  written  their  own  OER. 


SENIOR  CAPTAINS/MAJORS 

(OPERATIONS) 

SENIOR  CAPTAINS/MAJORS 

(SUPPORT)  There  is  a  feeling  that  personal  integrity  is  not 

supported  and  neither  is  the  integrity  of  the  promotion 
system.  There  is  a  need  to  reward  end  recognize 
leadership  and  willingness  to  stand  up  for  convictions. 
A  simple  personality  conflict  can  ruin  a  career.  To 
protest  the  integrity  of  the  system,  there  is  need  for 
guidance  fron  higher  levels  such  as  self-policing 
system  that  would  include  periodic  review, 
reinforcement,  and  reemphasis  of  policing  and 
procedures. 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS)  OER’s  talk  around  the  issues,  one  learns  the  words  but 

they  are  not  truthful,  none  of  it  is  truthful.  Inflation 
is  unreasonable.  You  are  reading  lies,  almost  useless 
(as  a  way  to  understand  an  officer’s  performance 
level).  Senior  leadership  doesn’t  get  an  accurate  word 
picture.  Nobody  reads  all  the  lies  which  are  written. 
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TOPIC  6:  Integrity  and  Honesty  (Coot.) 


GRADE:  COMMENTS: 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 

(SUPPORT)  Marginal  performance  is  not  documented.  To  get  less 

than  the  maximum  (in  numerical  scores)  an  officer  has 
had  to  do  something  bad.  However,  the  report  is 
coded  so  that  marginal  performance  can  be  indicated 
indirectly  —  usually  by  saying  "good  but  not 
superlative." 


Some  officers  have  had  to  write  their  own  OER’s, 
while  ethers  feel  that  they  Stave  had  to  lie  to  maintain 
careers  or  avoid  hurting  others. 

Many  believe  that  "the  raiee  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rater's  eloquence"  and  that  we’re  assessing  writing 
abilities  of  the  rater  not  the  person  being  reviewed. 
There  is  a  common  knowledge  of  "the  code"  and  how 
to  use  it. 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

GENERAL  There  is  subtlety  and  "gaming"  on  the  OER's  that  are 

directed  to  the  board,  but  they  feel  that  they  recognize 
and  see  through  the  word  picture  to  the  facts. 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 
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GRADE; 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


TOPIC  7:  Careerism 

COMMENTS; 


Young  officers  feel  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the 
unwritten  guidelines  of  the  OER  and  promotion 
system.  They  also  feel  that  it  is  extremely  important 
to  "please  your  supervisor." 

The  OER  is  a  vehicle  for  going  up  the  promotion 
ladder,  but  young  officers  must  guide  their  own 
careers. 


Some  things,  e.g.,  PME,  Masters  Degree,  are  very 
important  and  this  perception  is  supported  by 
promotion  board  statistics.  Rated  officers  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  these  degrees. 


Can’t  focus  (the  OER  words)  on  actual  performance. 
Front  side  is  hard  to  use  (to  describe  performance). 
Officers  write  their  own,  they  often  don’t  know  their 
rater.  We  make  up  jobs  for  junior  officers  (in  order 
to  have  something  to  say  about)  communications-oral 
and  written. 

OER  has  powerful  impact  on  career,  it  encourages 
careerism  and  I'm  concerned  about  our  ability  to  fight 
a  war.  Everything  is  careerism,  not  an  effort  to  do  (a 
job)  well  now;  it’s  all  related  to  promotion.  Careerism 
is  not  a  function  of  the  OER,  other  things  are 
promoting  that,  and  it’s  not  all  that  bad.  To  get 
promoted  you  need  to  work  hard,  have  a  sponsor,  get 
a  good  job.  Good  personality  gets  a  better  rating. 

You  need  PME  and  a  Master’s  (to  get  promoted).  It’s 
a  discriminator.  One  needs  to  continue  growing,  (but 
a)  master’s  diverts  from  real  job.  Advanced  education 
should  help  you  do  your  job.  You  can’t  get  a  master’s 
in  an  operational  job.  The  (master’s)  programs  are 
easy  because  we  couldn’t  otherwise  get  them  (on  a 
part'time  basis).  PME  in  residence  is  more  valuable 
for  promotion  (than  by  correspondence)  but  all  of 
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GRADE! 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


TOPIC  7;  Careerism  (Cont.) 

COMMENTS: 

these  schools  and  deployments,  alert  duty,  et.c,  create 
family  problems.  There  is  enough  time  to  do  these 
things  —  a  few  exceptions,  but  most  people  can  do 
these  things. 


"Credit  for  attendance"  at  PME  or  Master’s  program 
does  not  reward  what  is  best  for  the  Air  Force;  should 
rate  on  performance  improvements  resulting  from  the 
education.  There  are  difficulties  in  doing,  however, 
including  the  time  required  to  observe  performance 
change.  PME  and  Master’s  are  used  as  discriminators 
by  boards  because  they  are  easy  to  see,  few  other 
discriminators  can  be  found. 
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GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


MAJOR/LT,  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


TOPIC  8:  Indorsemept  Svsfeia 
COMMENTS: 


The  word  picture  and  level  of  indorsement  are  most 
important  paru  of  the  OHR  as  it  is  used  by  promotion 
boards.  They  believe  there  is  hidden  quota  system  for 
indorsements  and  that  commands  control  systems. 


The  indorsement  process  is  the  controlling  system  in 
the  OER/promotion  board  process. 


Level  of  indorsement  and  last  .sentence  is  all  that  is 
important.  The  whole  emphasis  is  potential. 

Preparation  of  the  OER  form  is  an  administrative 
burden  on  units  and  raters.  On  average,  each  from  is 
retyped  more  than  four  times,  and  raters  spend  endless 
hours  preparing  narratives,  both  for  substance  and  for 
form.  In  addition,  preparing  the  supporting 
documentation  required  to  secure  the  proper  level  of 
indorsements  adds  substantially  to  the  administrative 
burden. 

There  is  a  highly  developed  system  for  determining 
indorsement  levels  including  printed  justification 
forms  with  the  discrimination  factors  used.  In  the 
form  we  observed,  the  factors  include:  PME,  civilian 
education  (attained  and  in  process),  promotion 
eligibility,  and  previous  OER  indorsement  history. 
Standards  arc  specified  for  which  reports  will  be 
evaluated  for  higher  level  indorsement.  These 
standards  are  not  uniform  within  MAJCOM  or  within 
the  Air  Force. 

Wing  commanders  have  chance  to  identify  higher 
performers  through  indorsement  level.  However,  they 
also  can  "game"  the  system,  inter  alia.  The  problem 
with  indorsements  as  discriminators  is  not  that  higher 
performers  don't  get  tagged  but  that  the  system 
doesn't  discriminate  well  at  the  margin. 
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GRADE: 


TOPIC  8:  indorsement  Sv«tcm  (Cont.) 

COMMENTS: 


LT.  COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &.  SUPPORT)  Since  a  hidden  quota  system  is  used,  bring  this  system 

out  into  the  open. 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  Sl  SUPPORT)  Major  information-bearing  sections  are  indorsements 

and  promotion  recommendation. 

Current  indorsement  system  is  equivalent  to  a  quota  or 
control  system  except  ratees  don't  know  the  rules. 


GENERAL 
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TOPIC  9:  Feedback  to  Katec 


GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CaPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


COMMENTS: 


More  feedback  to  the  ratee  is  necessary. 


More  feedback  about  performance  should  be  provided 
to  officers. 


The  OER  is  not  used  as  a  feedback  tool.  This  is 
considered  a  weakness  because  they  feel  that  there  is  a 
need  for  some  type  of  feedback  and/or  counselling 
system. 


OER  is  not  effective  as  feedback  (to  the  individual 
officer.)  Can’t  provide  (accurate)  feedback  because  it 
will  kill  him  on  assignments,  promotions.  It  is  a 
morale  boost  (to  read  how  well  you  are  doing)  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  improvement  of  performance. 
We  don’t  need  the  OER  for  counselling,  the  people  we 
have  are  told  all  the  time.  Forget  the  OER,  we  tell 
them.  Not  much  career  guidance.  The  civilian 
feedback  system  (in  the  Air  Force)  is  not  very  good 
either,  it  don’t  change  performance.  Low  ratings  don’t 
get  rid  of  (the  Air  Force)  civilians. 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  SUPPORT) 

GENERAL  o  There  was  agreement  that  the  OER  is  not  a  good 

feedback  tool. 
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TOPIC  10:  Promotloiii  Issuei 


GBASLi 


lt/captain 

(OPERATIONS) 

lt/captain 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 

lt.  colonel 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS: 


There  was  discussion  and  consideration  that  the  up 
and  out  system  may  not  be  right  for  everyone  in  the 
Air  Force. 


COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT)  Point  made  that  AF  promotion  system  makes  it  too 

clear  to  officer  whether  he  is  a  "success"  or  a  "failure" 
each  time  he  meets  a  board;  those  passed  over  feel 
they  have  clearly  failed.  Canadian  system,  with 
"fuzzy"  promotion  zones  encourages  people  to  keep 
trying;  being  passed  over  does  not  destroy  officer’s 
morale,  because  he  has  several  chances  for  promotion. 

Up  or  out  system  seen  as  part  of  the  problem  but 
group  unanimously  rejected  changing  that  system. 

GENERAL  It  really  doesn't  matter  how  long  you  look  at  the  file  - 

60  seconds  or  5  minutes,  usually  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  final  result. 

They  feel  that  the  "up  or  out"  system  should  remain  in 
place  because  it  is  a  motivating  force  and  drives 
competition  within  the  service.  The  unfortunate  side 
is  that  it  drives  away  quality  people  at  the  same  time 
that  it  polices  the  system. 
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TOPIC  1 

GMPS; 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 


LT/CAPTAlN 

(SUPPORT) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


:  Sug2f5ted  Changes  In  PER  Form 


A  standard  OER  should  be  used  for  every  non- 
promotion  year,  where  an  officer  is  in  the  zone,  then 
a  "promotion"  OER,  which  could  be  more  specific  and 
detailed,  would  be  written. 

OER*s  should  be  simpler,  shorter,  and  less 
burdensome. 

The  OER  should  nave  two  sections:  one  section  would 
evaluate  specific  duty  performance  (e.g.,  flying)  and 
another  section  would  evaluate  "other  things". 


The  recommendations  for  the  form  were  to  remove  the 
block  ratings  from  the  fiont  of  the  form. 

The  first  part  of  the  OER  -  except  for  demographic 
and  the  job  descriptions  -  should  be  eliminated. 
(However,  higher  ranking  officers  in  other  focus 
groups  indicated  that  rating  blocKS  are  necessary 
because  it  allows  them  to  "kill"  unfit  officers). 


It  is  especially  difficult  to  create  "facts"  for  page  one 
in  the  case  of  young  rated  officers  whose  job  consists 
solely  of  flying-related  tasks.  Conversely,  it  is  easy 
fc-  junior  support  officers  to  provide  facts  to 
document  performance  factor  scores.  A  solution  is  to 
eliminate  the  narrative  on  page  I  of  the  form  that 
pertains  to  performance  factors. 

Remove  the  front  part  of  the  form  (after  the  job 
description  section). 

Most  of  the  front  side  of  the  OER  is  not  useful, 
although  the  job  description  may  be  somewhat  useful 
and  may  be  worth  retaining. 

Should  use  narrative  assessment  by  supervisor  only; 
difficulties  discussed  briefly. 
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GRADE: 

GENERAL 


TOPIC  11;  Suggested  Changes  in  PER  Form  (Coot.) 

COMMENTS; 

Rework  the  front  side  of  the  OER  forms,  but 
maintain  discriminating  factors  for  the  Board. 
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GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 

LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


COMMENTS: 


Purpose  of  the  OER  --  OER  does  not  adequately 
accomplish  task  of  school  or  assignment  selection  but 
does  work  for  evaluation. 


Keep  the  large  organizational  picture  in  mind: 
retention,  morale  productivity  -  when  evaluating  the 
OER  system. 


The  purpose  of  the  OER  is  questioned.  There  is  a 
need  to  clarify  that  purpose  and  then  redesign  the 
OER  form  to  accomplish  that  task. 

Purposes  of  OER  -  OER  is  not  fully  accomplishing  its 
objectives,  particularly  as  it  refers  to  identifying 
individuals  for  promotions. 


Two  major  goals  of  OER  could  be: 

1)  to  provide  information  helpful  for  promotion 
decision. 

2)  to  curb  careerism  by  focusing  OER  on  assessment 
of  current  job  performance. 
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TOPIC  13:  Controlled  Svitem 


GRADE: 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 

LT/CAPTAlN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  Si  SUPPORT) 

COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


COMMENTS; 


ir  any  controls  are  introduced,  they  should  be  for  new 
lieutenants.  Be  careful  not  to  shift  the  dissatisfaction, 
making  unhappy  the  people  who  are  good  rather  than 
those  who  are  weak.  The  rumors  about  a  new  OER  are 
already  hurting  retention.  Everyone  is  so  critical  of 
the  system,  but  a  new  system  would  be  worse.  We 
don’t  adapt  readily  to  new  things. 


The  quota  of  "potential"  scores  under  the  controlled 
OER  was  a  disaster;  however,  that  system  might  have 
worked  if  the  percentages  had  not  been  so  restrictive. 


No  clear  answer  to  question  of  whether  a  new  control 
or  quota  system  could  be  workable.  Suggestion  that 
quotas  be  matched  to  promotion  opportunities  at  each 
grade. 
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TOPIC  14:  QthgUlUM 


CRAIIE; 

LT/CAPTAIN 

(OPERATIONS) 


LT/CAPTAIN 

(SUPPORT) 

SENIOR  CAPTAIN/MAJOR 
(OPERATIONS) 


SENIOR  CAI’TAIN/MAJOR 
(SUPPORT) 

MAJOR/LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS) 


MAJOR/LT,  COLONEL 
(SUPPORT) 


COMMENTS: 


Approximately  90%  of  all  flyers  are  good,  solid  pilots 
which  makes  differentiation  even  more  difficult. 

There  is  a  lot  of  competition  between  MAJCOM's  to 
ptomote  their  own  people.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  differences  in  number  of  generals 
in  the  MAJCOM's. 


The  Canadian  AF  system  -  in  which  the  ratee  cannot 
see  his/her  scores,  but  can  see  the  comments  -  is  a 
good  system. 

The  Army  OER  is  a  good  system  given  that  senior 
officers  indorsements  are  tracked.  (This  system  can 
also  be  "gamed",  however). 

Keep  the  large  organizational  picture  in  mind: 
retention,  morale  productivity  -  when  evaluating  the 
OER  system. 

There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  what  is  good  for 
the  individual  and  what  is  good  for  the  AF 
organization  as  a  whole. 


The  system  is  good  but  highly  inflated.  It  doesn't 
allow  for  a  single  mistake  or  a  personality  conflict 
between  rater  and  rated  officer. 


There  is  a  price  to  pay  in  designing  a  system  that 
identifies  the  best  people  explicitly.  That  price  is 
dissatisfaction  and  attrition  among  those  not  so 
identified. 
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GSAJBE: 

LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


LT.  COLONEL 
(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


COLONEL 

(OPERATIONS  &  SUPPORT) 


GENERAL 


TOPIC  14:  Other  Issues  (Cont.) 

CQMMEJQS: 


Though  they  feel  that  the  OER  is  a  good  tool  for 
promotion  to  the  major  level,  and  that  the  right  people 
are  being  promoted,  there  is  skeptisism  about  the 
system  because  of  gaming.  The  unwritten  code  has 
existed  through  the  last  3  types  of  OER’s. 

There  is  an  awareness  that  corporate  culture  drives  the 
promotion  process.  The  Air  Force  culture  and  the 
possibility  of  changing  that  culture  is  questioned. 


There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  OER  itself  is  not 
effective  or  whether  the  OER  is  a  product  of  a  system 
that  is  not  effective. 

Provide  training  and  guidance  to  the  raters  from 
higher  level  officers  and  reinforce. 


A  significant  change  in  the  OER  system  would  require 
a  major  cultural  change  in  the  Air  Force.  Current 
problems  with  OER  are  culture* driven. 

The  total  needs  of  the  Air  Force  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

Half  of  the  Generals  thought  that  the  OER  is  a  good 
tool  for  communication  about  the  individual. 

They  recognize  that  there  are  many  officers  who  do 
not  understand  the  system. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  supervisors  to  teach  "the 
system"  to  subordinates. 
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ENCLOSURE  4  TO  APPENDIX  D 


AIR  FORCE  (OER)  PROJECT 
FOCUS  GROUP  GUIDE 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  PERSONAL  INTRODUCTION 

2.  OVERVIEW  OF  HAY/SYLLOGISTICS  BACKGROUND  AND 

CAPABILITIES 

3.  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT 

a.  Review  and  conceptual  redesign  of  officer  performance  evaluation 
system. 

b.  Three  parallel  efforts. 

c.  HAY’S  private  sector  expertise. 

4.  GROUP  MEMBERS  INTRODUCTION 

a.  Allow  everybody  to  briefly  introduce  themselves. 

3.  EXPLAIN  FORMAT  AND  PURPOSE  OF  FOCUS  GROUP 

a.  Format 

1.  Unstructured,  flexible  format. 

2.  Generate  and  discuss  concepts  and  ideas. 

b.  Purpose 

1.  Explore  the  issues  surrounding  the  OER  process,  in  order 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  OER  process. 

GENERAL  ISSUES 

1.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CURRENT  OER  SYSTEM 

a.  Is  the  OER  system  achieving  its  purposes  as  stated  in  Air  Force 
policy  and  regulations?  If  not,  why? 

1.  Promotion. 

2.  Assignment. 

3.  Augmentation. 


4. 


School  selection. 


5.  Separation. 

6.  Feedback. 

b.  What  purpose  can  an  OER  system  legitimately  fulfill? 

2.  STRENGTHS  OF  CURRENT  SYSTEM 

a.  What  are  some  of  the  strengths  of  the  evaluation  system  currently 
in  use? 

3.  DRAWBACKS 

a.  What  arc  the  main  drawbacks  of  the  officer  evaluation  system? 

4.  DIFFERENTIAL  EFFECTS  OF  OER  SYSTEM 

a.  Does  the  OER  system  fit  some  groups  more  than  others? 

Probes  -  rank,  job,  time  in  grade? 

5.  OER  IMPACT  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

a.  Does  the  individual  receive  a  "fair  shake*  from  the  current 
evaluation  system?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  WHAT  PROBLEMS  DO  YOU  FACE  AS  A  RATER?  HOW  DO  YOU 
COPE  WITH  THEM? 

7.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OER  SYSTEM/PROCESS 
a.  How  can  the  OER  process  be  improved? 

Probes  -  rating/writing,  review  process,  training,  roll  out. 
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8. 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  ISSUES 


a.  What  are  the  key  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  a  project  of 
this  nature? 

b.  Are  there  any  bases  we  may  not  have  covered  that  we  should? 

Probes  -  in  the  focus  group,  in  the  project. 
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APPENDIX  E 


FEEDBACK  INTERVIEW  SUMMARY 

Following  the  completion  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  study,  the  team 
developed  a  preliminary  set  of  OER  conceptual  designs.  These  designs  were  tested  for 
feasibility  and  desirability,  in  part,  through  a  series  of  interviews  with  Air  Force 
officers  of  various  grades  representing  the  major  commands.  Enclosure  1  displays  the 
units  of  assignment  and  identity  of  the  individuals  interviewed;  however,  the  names  of 
these  officers  have  not  been  included  in  order  to  preserve  the  confidential  context  in 
which  the  interviews  were  conducted.  Enclosure  2,  page  E-3,  shows  the  interview  guide 
used. 


The  results  of  these  interviews  were  used  in  refining  the  preliminary  designs  into 
the  recommended  conceptual  designs  discussed  in  Section  V.  A  summary  of  the 
interview  results  is  displayed  at  Enclosure  3,  page  E-5. 
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ENCLOSURE  1  TO  APPENDIX  E 


INDIVIDUALS  INTERVIEWED 


COMMAND/AGENCY 

fO-SlUQN 

Air  Force  Communications  Command 

Deputy  DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 
Staff  Division  Chief  (0-6) 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 
Manpower  Staff  Officer  (0-3) 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Deputy  DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 
Logistics  Staff  Officer  (0-5) 

Air  Force  Training  Command 

DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 

Military  Airlift  Command 

DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 

Squadron  Commander  (0-5) 
Personnel  Staff  Officer  (0-3) 

Strategic  Airlift  Command 

•  DCS/Personnel  (0-6) 

Vice  Wing  Commander  (0-6) 
Squadron  Commander  (0-5) 
Electronic  Warfare 

Officer  (0-3) 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Wing  Commander  (0-  '•>) 
Executive  to  Wing 

Commander  (0*3) 

Military  Personnel  Center 

Director  (0-6) 

Director  (0-6) 

Personnel  Staff  Officer  (0-4) 
Personnel  Staff  Officer  (0-3) 
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ENCLOSURE  2  TO  APPENDIX  E 


FEEDBACK  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 

I.  Explain  background  of  study  and  the  fact  that  we  are  considering  various 
alternatives. 

II.  For  each  element  presented,  determine  the  respondent's  reactions; 


A.  Positive,  neutral  or  negative 

B.  If  negative,  reasons  why 

C.  Whether  positive  or  negative,  any  problems  anticipated  in 
implementation 

III.  Elements  to  be  presented 

A.  Having  OER  preparation  set  up  as  a  computer-interactive  process 
with  certain  information  computer-supplied  to  cut  down  on  the 
administrative  process. 

D.  Having  pre-developed  generic  job  descriptions  to  which 
modifications  are  made  by  the  rater. 

C.  Having  an  OER  work  sheet  that  is  used  to  set  future  goals  and 
review  past  performance  but  does  not  become  part  of  the  OER 
record.  Its  objectives  would  be  to  help  in  coaching  a  junior 
officer  and  to  develoo  a  mutual  understanding  of  performance 
expectations. 

D.  Having  ,n  section  on  the  OER  form  which  requires  the  rater  to 
indicate  one  area  in  which  a  plan  has  been  developed  to  enhance 
the  officer's  effectiveness  over  the  coming  year.  This  would 
include  measureable  objectives  for  the  plan. 

E.  Having  the  rating  officer  identify  the  single  strongest  area  of 
performance  for  an  individual. 

F.  Having  an  indorsing  official  indicate  the  ranking  of  the  officer 
Against  others  in  the  same  grade  (for  those  rated  at  the  highest 
potential  level). 

G.  Having  the  wing  commanders  or  equivalent  indicate  the  10%  of 
each  grade  who  are  judged  to  be  highest  in  potential. 

H.  Having  performance  factors  rated  for  only  the  extremes. 

I.  Having  a  rater's  rating  history  become  part  of  his/her  own 
personnel  file  for  consideration  by  his/her  own  commander  in 
rating  the  officer  on  "The  Exercise  of  Leadership." 
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J.  Having  raters  total  distributions  of  ratings  for  that  grade  appear 
on  all  OERs  that  are  part  of  the  selection  folder. 

K.  Having  an  indorser's  rating  history  become  part  of  his/her  own 
personnel  file  for  consideration  by  his/her  own  commander  in 
rating  the  officer  on  "The  Exercise  of  Leadership." 

L.  Having  indorsers*  total  distributions  of  ratings  for  that  grade 
appear  on  all  OER  s  that  are  part  of  the  selection  folder. 

M.  Eliminating  all  numerical  ratings  of  performance,  requiring 
comments  to  document  what  the  officer  has  actually  done 
(accomplished)  in  his/her  job  during  the  rating  period. 

N.  Eliminating  all  numerical  ratings  of  potential,  retaining  the  current 
system  to  assure  that  better  performers  receive  higher  levels  of 
indorsement. 

O.  Retaining  a  system  which  produces  highly  favorable  ratings  for 
almost  all  officers  so  as  to  enhance  morale  and  commitment. 

P.  Having  separate  OERs  for  company  and  field  grade  officers  which 
cover  the  same  general  factors,  but  provide  different  criteria 
against  which  they  are  judged. 

IV.  Any  other  suggestions  the  individual  might  have  for  improving  the  OER 

process. 
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TOTAL  0-6  0-5/3  REASONS  OPPOSED  IMPLEMENTATION  ISSUES 
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performance  factors  (N=20) _  ^  Already  doing  it  on  the  rear  of  form  making  them  candid 

8  (40%)  4  (36%)  4  (44%)  4.  OK  if  pick  top  3 

3(!5%)  2(18%)  1(11%)  5.  Would  prefer  to  rank-order 
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10  (53%)  5  (50%)  5  (56%)  3.  What  would  it  do  -  don’»  see  worth 

3(16%)  2(20%)  1(11%) 


TOTAL  0-6  O-S/3  REASONS  OPPOSED  IMP!,EMENTATION  ISSUES 


The  rows  in  the  tabulation  section  are:  1 )  +,  the  number  of  officers  favoring 
the  issues;  2)  O,  the  number  of  officers  neutral  to  the  issue;  and  3)  the 
number  of  officers  opposed  to  the  issue. 


APPENDIX  F 


OER  FORMS  USED  IN  THE  SERVICES 

This  Appendix  displays  the  forms  used  by  the  U.S.  armed  services,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Canadian  Defense 
Forces. 

FORM  TITLE  PAGE 


U.S.  Air  Force 

Air  Force  Form  707,  Officer .  F-2 

Efffectiveness  Report 

U.S.  Army 

DA  Form  68-8-1 .  F-4 

OER  Support  Form 

DA  Form  68-8,  Officer  Evaluation  Form .  F-6 

U.S.  Navy 

NAVPERS  1611/1,  Report  on  »he .  F-8 

Fitness  of  Officers 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

NAVMC  10835,  USMC  Fitness  Report .  F-10 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

CG-5312,  Lieutenant  Commander .  F-12 

Officer  Evaluation  Report 

Foreign  Service 

Form  DS-1829,  U.S.  Foreign  Service .  F-16 

Employee  Evaluation  Report 

Canadian  Defense  Forces 

CF  1417,  Personnel  Evaluation  Report; .  F-21 

Officers 


F-1 


AFR  36*10 


Attachment  1 . 


Effaetiva  1  Novambar  1082 


26  Ootobar  1882 

SAMPtC 


I.  RATEE  IDENTIFICATION  DATA  tHet^AF/1  SS-tOetnMIy  btfon  (HHnf  In  mr  Ittml 


I.  N  AM(  ILut.  Fktt,  Muai*  IntimiJ  t.  man  fimlua*  SnffU)  t.  ON  aOC 

SMITH,  Jack  II  231-34-5432  Captain 


I,  OMOANIIATfON.  COMMAND.  COCATfON 


345  Tac  Ftr  Wg  (TAC),  Mt  Home  AFB,  ID 


T.  ^CMlOO  OF  MCFOnr 


6.  NO.  OAVf  or 
AUFCnVIftlOM 


8.  NCAftON  FOn  ftCFONT 


FfooMi  13  Jul  81  I  TMNoi  31  Oct  82  120  Annual^ _ 


II.  xjBOEscRiFTioN  i,  oorr  TiTi.«i  Enter  oowRiawd  lt.uL'i'~uml  approved  duty  title  as  of  the 
1.  HCYouTict.TAtH*  AND  NMPOH«iaii.iriik>  closcout  date  of  the  report  (paragraph  2a  this 

attachment). 

Item  2:  Describe  the  type  and  level  of  responsibility,  the  impact,  the 
number  of  people  supervised,  the  dollar  value  of  projects  managed,  and  any 
other  facts  which  describe  the  job  of  this  particular  ratee. 


•(bow^  Mcrrt  Anovs/ 

STANDARD  STANDARD  STANDARD 


WSCbi 

ASOVS 


f,  .0*  KNOWLCDDC  ru»*nO’>  o  { 

trmdth)  W  I 

What  has  the  ratee  done  to  actually  demonstrate  depth,  currency  or  breadth  of 
job  knowledge?  Consider  both  quality  and  quantity  of  work. 


s.  iuoCMSNT  AND  DceisioNs  ^Conitmnr.  ^ 

teevnte,  tffterh-e)  ^ 

Does  the  ratee  think  clearly  and  develop  correct  and  logical  conclusions? 
Does  the  ratee  grasp,  analyze,  and  present  workable  solutions  to  problems? 


s,  PI.AN  AND  OROANIXi' WORK  O 

ertilivt)  W 

Does  the  ratee  look  beyond  immediate  job  requirements?  How  has  the  ratee 
anticipated  critical  events? 


A.  NANAOCMCNT  or  NCIOUfVCVt  ^ 

(MtHpowtf$n4  msttrUi}  ^ 

Does  the  ratee  get  maximum  return  for  personnel,  material  and  energy  expended: 
Consider  the  balance  between  minimizing  cost  and  mission  accomplishment. 


s.  LCAOCNSHi^  acc<pr 

rttponsibUlry) 

How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  initiative,  acteptance  of  responsibility,  and 
ability  to  direct  and  motivate  group  effort  towards  a  goal? 


A.  AOAFTAtlUrr  TO  ETNCtS  (SlCbU, 
fltxlble.  dtpendnbtt) 


II  '  g| 


How  has  the  ratee  handled  pressure?  Does  quality  of  work  drop  off?  Improve? 


T.  OFAI.  COMMUNICATION  (Cktr. 
coH€iMn  confidtnr) 


How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  the  ability  to  present  ideas  orally? 


%,  WNITTCN  COMMUNICATION /QaAT, 
<onci$e.  erfiftedf 


How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  the  ability  to  present  ideas  in  writing? 


•.  RRorcsRioNAi.  auAbiTics 
4tta.  eonptrtrten.  btmintl 

How  well  does  the  officer  meet  and  enforce  Air  Force  standards  of  bearing, 
dress,  grooming  and  courtesy?  Is  the  image  projected  by  the  ratee  an  asset 


10.  human  MCLATIOMt  Op^OfTWN/r> 

pmricipdtioK.  Mtuidpity) 

How  has  the  ratee  demonstrated  support  for  the  AF  Equal  Opportunity  Program, 
and  sensitivity  for  the  human  needs  of  others?  Evaluation  of  this  factor  is 
MANDATOR 


PMCVlOU*  COITION  WliO.  OC  UCCO. 


OFFICER  EFFECTIVENESS  REPORT 


Eff*etlv«  1  NovMnbtr  1982 


AFR  36-10 


AttadNiMflt  1 


26  OetolMr  1082 


IV.  ASSIGNMENT  RECOMMENDATION; 
t,  svGccsTCD  J08  fiftchidt  AFSC) : 

1.  OWCAHiZATtQN  UCVCLi _ 


V.  EVACUATION  OF  POTENTIAL: 


.  STMONOtCT  QUACtFlCATlOMi  S  IT  VOPeHCC 


Compare  the  rciee's<^P»htUty  to  assume  tncreued  retpotuibUtty  ^th  that 
of  other  offtetrs  whom  you  know  in  the  mme  indt  Indicate  your  ntini 
by  ptaeing  on  “X”  in  the  detlgnmted  portion  of  the  most  sppropfiote  bloek. 


RATCM  AOON  tNOOAf' 
AATCA  CA 

l.owcsr  < 


VI.  RATEft  COMMENTS 


MATCA  AOOn  INOOfVG' 
RATcn  cn 


IMOOMRo 

CA 


Organize  comments  within  the  standards  of  good  writing.  Do  not  use  headings; 
underline,  or  capitalize  merely  to  add  emphasis.  Include  those  comments 
required  by  paragrat.ii  3-15.  Add  any  other  comments  not  covered  elsewhere 
and  not  excluded  by  paragraph  3-14  which  will  increase  the  value  and  meaning 
of  the  report.  Amplify  those  positive  aspects  of  the  ratee's  performance 
deserving  special  note.  > 


AMC.  «NAOC,  (R  or  SVC.  ORSN,  COMO.  LOCATION 

JACK  LAMB,  JR.,  Lt  Col ,  USAF 
529  Bomb  Sq  (H)  (SAC) 
Plattsburg  AFB  NY 


OUTY  TITce 

Operations  Officer 


**012-34-5678FR 


1  Nov  82 


II.  additional  RATER  COMMENTS  Qcomcua  C^woncowcua 

Review  the  ratings  and  comments  of  the  rater  for  completeness  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  If  the  additional  rater  does  not  concur  with  any  rating  in 
section  III  or  V,  or  any  commervts,  check  the  nonconcur  block.  To  reflect 
disagreement,  initial  appropriate  blocks  (section  III)  and  mark  additional 
rater  block  (.section  V).  Significant  disagreement  (para  2-26)  requires 
justification . 


MAMC.  OWAOC.  or  ft  VC.  OltCN.  como.  location 

FRANK  HARRIS,  COL,  USAF 
529  Bomb  Sq  (H)  (SAC) 
Plattsburg  AFB  NY 


OOT.  T1TL« 

Commander 

f  ftAN 

987-65-4321 


OATC 

2  Nov  82 


Vlll.  INDORSER  COMMENTS  OcoNeun  ^nonconcur 

Review  the  ratings  and  commenfs  ‘of  the  rater  and  additionaT  rater  for 
completeness  and  impartiality.  If  the  indorser  does  not  concur  with  the 
additional  rater's  comments  or  ratings,  check  the  nonconcur  block.  To 
refli"  h  disagreement,  Initial  appropriate  block  (section  III)  and  mark 
indorser  block  (section  V).  Significant  disagreement  (para  2-26)  requires 
justification . 


•«A  MC.  OftAOC.  ftA  or  SVC.  Oft  ON.  COMO.  LOCATION 

James  M.  Robinson,  Col,  USAF 
380  Bomb  Wg  (SAC) 

Plattsburg  APB  NY 


OUTV  TfTLC 

Commander 

SIAM 

234-56-7890FR 


OATK 

4  Nov  82 


iia 


xfin,  rn. 


Ou.8.  V  ¥mamaa*er  antnnua  ornce; 


AF  Form  707.  (Rtvarea  aide.) 


OFFICER  EVALUATION  RETORT  SUmMT  FORM  ^ 

im  <»  iiim,  mt  Am  Ml-WB;  W  umi  m  Of^W. 

Wn*  fnn>i  Att  tlatrmtmt  —  e»mt0tnii^  Mth  /*n» 


FART  I  -  mTlOOFFtCIR  IDtWTIFICATICXt 


NAME  OF  RATED  OFFICER  ILwI.  FInI.  Mil 

GAAOC 

1  OnCANiZATIOM 

LANG.  LESLIE  R. 

CPT 

PART  II  -  mriWO  CHAIN  -  YOUR  RATING  CHAIN  FOR  TMt  tVAtUATWN  PgRIOe  «; 


IIATCn 

INAMC  1 

[OAAOE  1 

POSITION 

Bn  Comander 

l^niMiOiATC 

AATCA 

NAMC 

OAADC 

POSITION 

tCNiOM 

NAME 

POSITION 

AATEA 

FOX.  LARRY  R. 

Bde  CocamAnder 

FART  III  -  VIRIFICATION  Of  INITIAl.  FACR-TO^AOt  PMCUMIOW 


AN  initial  fACE'TO-FACf  OIKUMION  OF  OUTICC.  REFTONSiaiLITICF.  ANO  FCRFOMWANCE  OAJECTIVf  •  FOR  THI  CURNCNT 

AATiNC  Ft  moo  TOOF  flacc  on  See  paragraph  <i-6  «nd  4-7 

FATtO  OFFICER'S  INITIALS  .  See  Dsrsgraph  4-6  _ RATER'S  INITIALS  Scc  parRttrsph  4-7 


fAWT  IV  —  WATCO  Of  ^iCCW  ♦.  ».  t  /of  t»ii  pmfiodi 

«  STaTC  VCUA  significant  OUTICS  ANO  AeSFONSiaiLITlCS 

DUTY  TITLf  IS  ^OAlTlON  COOC  •• 


|b.  INOlCATC  YOUA  M4JOA  AfAFOAMANCC  OA^CCTIVCS 


OA  sT-a-i 


•oiTioN  OF  scF  ?•  m  owokCtt. 


F-4 


e  LtST  VOUA«CN«»lCAMt  C0NTIIItUTiO*«S 


tiGNATuAI  AND  0AT( 


V  o  AAtCR  ANO/Off  IMTCAMCOIAtC  HATCA  •aA  aa^  C 

fo«w4«i<nr  M  p^itmtUA  ri«<w«hOA  aa  Pa  fvrm  $7^4.i 


»NTiHM{D*ATe  COMMI  NTS  lOpt>0’^»H 


SlON*TLr«€  ANDOATt  MUMAAlAr^/ 


DATA  RCQUIPCO  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  Of  1B74  (S  L  $  C  SS7of 


^.  AUTHORITY  S^c  301  TnU  5  L’SC.  S#c  3012  Tiilf  10  VSC 

2.  PURPOSE;  DA  Form  6"— S  Officrr  Evaluation  Rapori.  arrvn  aa  th»  primary  aourcr  of  infomulion  (or  ofrirrr  pmonnal 
manac»m*ni  drruiont  DA  Form  ST— E— 1 .  Offrrrr  Evaluation  Support  Form.  a«r»vt  aa  a  fuldr  (or  lh»  ratad  ofFicor'a  parfemi' 
•  nr*,  drvrlopmrnl  of  thr  ratrd  offiovr.  anhanvrr  thr  accomplithmanl  of  thr  erfanitation  miaaion,  and  providta  additional 
prrfurmancv  information  to  ihr  rating  cfiain 

r 

3.  routine  USE:  DA  Form  ST-F  mill  ba  maintainrd  in  lha  ralad  offiaar'a  official  miliury  Panonnal  Fik  (OMPF)  and 
Car^r  Manafamani  Individual  Fik  (CMIFl  A  copv  uill  ba  provided  to  Iha  rated  officar  aithar  directly  or  aant  to  lha 
forwardint  addrato  ihown  in  Part  I.  DA  Form  ST— 8  DA  Form  ST— 6— I  it  (or  orfanlutional  lua  only  and  will  ba  tatumad  to 
thairalad  officat  after  raviau  by  Ihv  ralinf  chain 

t 

4.  DISCLOSURE;  Oiacloaura  of  tka  rated  officar'a  SSAN  (Part  I,  DA  Form  ST— •)  U  voliwur) .  Howaaaa,  (atinra  to  aarify 
thaKAS  oiay  raault  In  a  datayad  or  aaronaoua  procaaalnf  of  tha  ofTterr'a  OER.  Piicloaiira  of  tba  Infoamation  la  Part  IV, 
'DAFoam  S*-8'-I  la  aoiuntary.  Hoaaaaf.  faildia  to  paoalda  Ota  Inloranation  raqaaatad  will  laaalt  tat  an  oaalaaUoa  of  lha 
ralM  ofTicar  viUioot  tha  banafiu  of  (bat  ofFwar'a  eommanu.  Shoald  tba  talad  officar  wa  lha  Pitaacy  A>e(  aa  a  baaia  net 
,'lo  prmrhta  tha  biformatioo  re^uaatad  la  Part  IV.  lha  Support  Form  trill  aontain  tba  rated  officar>  alaiaaaaM  to  that  affact 
«ndtba  (ervtrdad  UirotKh.lha  ratine  ebaia  in  accordanct  wilb  AR  CUvlOS. 


F-.5 


C«)AOC.  anANCM  Of^GANlZATIQN.  DUTY  ASSIONMENT 


NAVE  OF  SCNIO^  AATEA  /i^r.  Fif^r.  MU 


CAaOE.  SAAnCh.  OnCANlZAT'ON  OUTV  ASSIGNMENT 


d.  SlCNATCfAE  OF  AATCOOFFiCEA 


•  DATE  CNTEMCO  ON  II  AATCO  Of  FICE  A  I «.  SR  MAO  INITIALS 
0AE0RM3-t  ImAO  INITIALS  I 


fAAT  Ml  •  OirrvOESCRlATlON  fHmtrtl 


PART  IV  -  PCAE OfIMANCC  EVALUATION  •  PAOTCSSlONAHSM  tRmirri 


•  Art*  t«<irtAJAi  r/-iAA»rTriyrc  llffm  1  14  AeloEr.  He»fle  the  dffrrt  9l  mtrwtmtmt  tht  riefrmewlF 

HIGH  DECREE 

LOW  DECREE 

*  mt  deAmnrive  ot  (Ae  r«re4  Arv  irRI  Ar  er/leefea  *r  a  Aelowi.; 

^  2  3 

4  S 

1.  PoftAew^t  (tpiciiy  lo  acquire  knoNlfdCf/CTAcp  conccpU 


2.  IVinorYttraiet  appropriile  knowledge  »nd  expeniM  in  Auigned  lAakt 


3.  MainiAiTu  approprUle  lerel  of  phsrtical  filnPM 


4.  MoLivAtei.  chtllenfca  and  develop*  aaleordinalea 


5.  Pcrfornu  under  phyaical  and  imnUl  Sima 


€.  Eneourage*  candor  and  (rankneta  in  lubordinalca 


7.  Oear  snd  conciae  In  writun  eommutiicailoa 


u  aaOFCSSiOnal  ethics  rCammeAf  an  eev  m*vm  laAeei  the  refed  •HktrtM  aeNtraieHr 


1.  0(0<C  ATiON 
>  ACSFONSiaiciTv 
5.  loyalty 
4.  OISCIALINC 
a  INTCCAI  T  Y 
a  MOPAL  COUPAGC 
9.  S(Lf  LCSSNCSt 
«.  moral  STaNO. 

ARDS 


8  DiapUyt  acund  judfment 


9.  Sreki  Mlf-impvoYcmenl 


10.  la  adapuble  to  cHanrinf  aiUaliona 


11.  S«u  af*d  enfoiTfa  bifh  aundarda 


12.  ^eaataaaa  mUitary  bearing  and  appcamncT 


IS.  SuppofU  CO/Ef.O 


14.  Oeae  and  conclae  In  oeaJ  eommoiUeellon 


OA  67-8 


ntPLACCt  0AP0RM«9-9.  t  4AN  TS,  WHICH  «§  OPSOLETf.  1  NOV  7f. 

F-6 


us  ARMY  OFFICER  EVALUATION  F.EFORT 


PlMlOO  COVCAIO 


Outers  use  only 


1 

Buf*CHt  use  ONcv 

[J 

D 

Plbll'l 

n 

REPORT  ON  TH£  FITNESS  OF  OFFICERS 


‘j/ VFini  uH/t  i«f  V  I  rrt  wn  oim  if  •ou  noo 


wr>nK  SMtiT 


2t  DUTIES  ASSiONCDlCoMnu#^ 


M  COMMENTI  PAryt4l|r>y  upon  Ifm  OM<«r  a  ovff»l  AMlr  por»ona<  iridt  no4  nWtf  0^  m»  rpwtM  »0«  pno  Or  iCtuir  0«rtorm»>e«  m  corncMt  ncK/Oe  corrvnorrta 

M>(m>oo  IP  vtw9J9  in«i  miy  M  mponpni  lo  CMfor  ^vpkoprfMnt  pno  luVf  ppiywnpfti  A  mpy%  d>  boipt  ivfin  id  pplpnpk  (M  inocitp*  PcKvrp^fy  •vl  •uoPon<r»g  eonvn«rfti 
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1.  0«GAMI2ATI0M 
«  *«  .  k  «vc 


k  c  Dfsanrrivi  mil  ii»ti,c»n  m 


2.  MAKINE  REPOOTEO  Ot^ 

m.  lAit  ham 


k  mST  HAUI 


Ml.  <  OAAM 


J _ t 


•  tOfMDffCAnON  MO. 


f  tTATWJ 


3  OCCASION  AND  ^MIOD  COVERED 

•  OCC  b  fflBOO  NOmYO 


4.  duty  ^SlCNMENT 

•  DfiCliFIlVE  tnu 


.  <  TYff  d  Hbioos  0«  NONAVAHAlirrr  oo  m  um*  #oyiV4xnAiM 

J _ J _ 


A  MONTm  «.  1/0  NO. 


A - 1 


4.  UNC  NO  •  DmMOI 

J _ ] _ 


5.  SPECIAL  information 

•  OUAll^lCAtlON  b  QVKWINC  OfFiClK  ID  NO 


In 


6.  RESERVEO  fOtt  HTTUItE  USE 


7.  RESERVED  FOR  fiauiU  USE 


e  ORGANIZED  RESERVE  DRILLS 

ATTN _ tKCO 


9.  dependents  requiring  transportation 

•  NO  b  tOCATMN  ..c.  AMMUtI 


i. 


lOo.  ou 


PREFERENCE  (Cod^)-  lOto.  DUTY  PREFERENCE  (Ottcriptivt  Till*)  (. 

M  •.  Ad  ,*  Iti 

J _ 3 _ 


n.  REPORTING  SENIOR 

e  Mivici  b  CAAM 


i= 


J= 


C  iMNTirtCATION  NO 


^  d  NAM4  AND  OirrY  AlliGNMtNT 

1 


12.  special  case  (MoHi  H  epplicobi*) 

□  NOTOSSERVED  r~]  EXTENDED 

_ REPORT _ LJ 


REPORT 


ud  ahention  to  duty 

E§  B  El  B  B  E 


z  ? 

**  a 


13.  PERK>RMANCt 


13p  regular  DUTI^  _ 

E  B  B  B  B  (m  B 


13b.  ADDITIONAL  DUTIES 


U«.  COOPERATION 

in  B  B  El  S  (13  B 


Ul.  INITIATIVE 


Eg 

0  B  0  0  (B 

0  0  0 

0 

B 

m 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

o 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

□ 

0 

13c 

Eg 

AOMIHISTRATIVE  duties 

B  B  0  0  (B 

Uq  judgment 

0  0  0 

0 

B 

(B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

13d 

Eg 

handling  officers  (»**•«  NCOi 

B  B  0  0  (B 

“NO-) 

B 

)4h.  presence  of  mind 

0  0  0  0 

B 

0 

B 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

13* 

Eg 

handling  Enlisted  personnel 

B  B  0  0  (B 

B 

Ml.  FORCE 

0  0  0 

0 

B 

0 

@ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

131  training  personnel 

Eg  B  B  El  B  E  (^ 


Nj.  ICAOEftSHIP 

B  B  (*3  E  B  [?  B 


Z 

o 


138  TAaiCAl  HANWING  Of  TROOPS 

@  B  B  _B  B  B  B 

^  II  OUAiitltS 

Up.  INOUIlANCf  „  _  ^  „ 

B  B  B  B  B  liii  B 


UK.  LOYALTY 

B  B  B  B  B  B  Bf 


III.  PERSON  At  PElATIONS 

Eg  B  15  E  B  Ii3  §!! 


lit)  person  At  appearanci 

iEg  B  B  B  E  (B  El 


llm.  ECONOMY  Of  management 

Eg  B  B  E  B  B 


He.  ^IILITARV  PRESENa 

Eg  B  B  B  B  E  ^ 


Uo.  GROWTH  potential 

Eg  B  B  E  B  E  B 


iSo.  YOUR  estimate  Of  this  marines  "GEnerai  vaiue  to  the  service  ■ 

EgBBDEDBDBDBl 


ISb.  DiSTRteUTlON  OF  MARKS  FOR  All  MARINES  OF  THIS  GRADE 

JLJUUULJL 


iSc.  Fill  roxes  so  that  the  :um  of  lach  column  corresponds  to  item  iSb 


16.  CONSlOCttNO  TH(  RIQ'JIREMFNTS  Cl  SFRVtCI  IN  WAR.  INDiLATL  VOuK  AniluDE 
YOWARO  HAV>n;>  TMI(  MAlINt  UNOEt  YOU^  COMAAANp 

Qiiot  Q  ppeeer  □  tE  O  tE  E  particularly 
otSERvtc  NOT  Willing  glad  desire 


17.  H  S  marine  seen  the  SUWEO  OP  ANY  Of  THE  fOLlOwiNG  REPORTS? 
If  YES.  REHRENCE  IN  SEOION  C. 


0  comarendaiorv 


□ 


YES 


D  NO  D_ 


b  ADVERSE 


YES 


18  report  bASED  ON  observation 

C]  DAILY 


□  I — I  INTR! 

fREOUENI  LJOjenT 


X  recommendation  fCR  Ntin  pun 

CO**CV>  HTtM  >0  _ >ICOMMtN& _ 

[p  B  E I B  B  (H 


c.  Disciplinary  action 
D  NO  □  yes  Dio! 


19  QUALIFIED  FOR  promotion 


Pk^fE.oilil  D  YES 


21.  RESERVED  FOR  FUTURE  USE 


RECORD  A  CONCISE  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  ALARINE  REPORTED  ON  IMIS  SPACE  MUST  NOT  BE  LEFT  BLANK 


O 

z 


c  ^ 

ll.  ^ 
A  > 

O  ix 
2  21 
O 


73.  I  CCPTIFy  |h#  Inicirmoiton  in  bbciion  A  ii  correct  lo  1h#  b«lt  of  my 
Knowlodgo. 


Z  => 

2  < 
♦-  2 
W  0 

UJ  ~ 
4?» 


(Signoiv/b  of  Morin*  roporlod  on) 


(Dotof 


34.  (CK#<k  on«  W*»«n  ro^ui/od)  I  HAV£  S6£N  THIS  COMPLETED  PEPO*.  AND 
□  I  have  no  STATEMENT  TO  AAAKE  □  I  HAVE  AHACMED  A  STATEMENT. 


(Sipnolur*  of  Morin*  r^ponod  on) 


(DOU) 


73.  I  certify  thot  Id  tb*  boit  of  my  Knowlod^o  or>d  boliof  el>  onirbOb  mod*  bor*cn  or* 
Irvo  ond  without  or*|t/diC*  or  portiolity. 


(SivnoUr*  of  SopoHing  Sonior) 


(Do'*) 


25.  RCVIFWING  OFFICES  (Nom*.  Grod*.  S*rvic*.  Owty  A«»ignm*.niJ  I  250-  INITIALS 


25b.  DATE 


staple  additional  pages  here 


F-10 


CONSIDER  IHt  MARINE  REPORTED  ON  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  All  OTHERS 

WHOSE  PROfESSIONAl  ABHIHES  ARE  KNOWN  TO  YOU  PERSONAllY 
3SN3dX3  lN3WNa3AOO  iV  O30rTOO«d3t 


USAAC  fitness  REPORT  Pog*  2 


(1610) 


IMARINE  reported  on  (lo»t  P0n>«)  (Pirti  nom«)  (M.l.) 


CRAM 


IDENnflCATlON  NO. 


PERIOD  (Pram) 


Ho) 


CCCajion 


REPORTING  SENIOR'S  CERTIFICATION 

I  certify  that  on  the  terminal  dote  shown  in  Item  3  of  Section  A,  I  was  the  Reporting  Senior  for  only  those  Marines  of  the 

tome  grade  os  shown  in  Item  15b  of  Section  B.  Those  Marines  ore  ALPHABETICALLY  LISTED  below.  I  ronk  this  Marine  os _ _ 

of _ (only  rank  Morines  morked  Outstanding  in  15a  ond  b:  mork  NA  if  not  opplicoble). 


name  (Iwi,  Pir»t,  M  l.) 


PMOS  •! 


NAME  (Lasl.  Plm.  M.l.) 


PMOS 


signature _  DATE  _ 

REVIEWING  OFFICER'S  CERTIFICATION 

1.  D  I  have  not  hod  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  this  Morine,  to  I  hove  no  comment. 

2.  d  I  hove  had  only  limited  opportunity  to  observe  this  Morine,  but  from  whot  I  hove  observed  I  generally  concur  with  the 

Reporting  Senior's  marks  in  Items  15a  and  b. 

3.  iZD  I  hove  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  this  Marine,  ond  concur  with  the  Reporting  Senior’s  morks  in  Items  15o  ond  b. 

- -  9 

i..  ! _ i  I  hove  hod  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  this  Morine,  ond  do  not  concur  with  the  Reporting  Senior’s  morks  in  Items 

15a  and  b.  I  would  evaluate  this  Marine  os _ (Item  15o)  end  ronk  this  Morine  os  _ _ of 

_ _ (only  ronk  those  evoluoted  os  Outstanding  (OS)). 

REMARKS  (mondotory  if  Item  above,  is  checked): 


signature 


DATE 


NOTE:  The  inforinoiion  obove  WILL  NOT  be  entered  Into  ony  computer  progrom 


REPRODUCED  AT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE 


TRANSPORTATION 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
CG  5312  Page  1  (Rev.  6-841 


UEUTENANT  COMMANDER 
OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT  (OER) 


THE  REPORTED-ON  OFFICER  WILL  COMPLETE  SECTION  1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DATA 


e.  UNIT  name 


k.  date  reported  present  unit 


n.  PERIOD  OF  REPORT 


I.  DIST  I  0.  OPFAC  h.  OBC 


1.  TYPE  REPORT 

O  Regular  Q  Special  O  Concurrent 


Annual 


regular  report 

r-,  Detachmeni  ol  p..  Detachment 
lal  LJ  Reporting  ORicer  LJ  ol  Officer 


p.  REPORTED-ON  OFFICER  SIGNATURE 


□  Promotion 
•Of  OHicer 


the  supervisor  will  COMPLETE  SECTIONS  2-7.  in  twilon  2.  dttUbt  cm*  •Wlew  i  |al>  Intiwdiite  nUntry  ena  calle<«r«l  ewilae,  r«eowi«M  i 

Coen  Ouard  mlaalam.  Th<n  lor  oorh  of  tkt  roling  oeolot  In  Soctloni  V4  fomporo  tho  offleot'o  p«rformor«oo  eurlr>g  tho  roportmg  ported  ogolndt  iho  oloedoreo  i 
In  tfro  opproprleio  ^Ircio.  In  the  oro«  following  ooch  oocilon.  4««crlOo  Ik  eoli  lor  tho  morlid  gkron.  chlng  opodfloo  whoro  eooalkio.  Uae  only  aaotod  opeco.  Cer 


I  one  retettenoMt  to  unii  or 
Md  oodten  •  merli  hy  fllUttg 
lection  7. 


3.  PfRFORMANCI:  OF  DUTIES: 


■  BEING  PREPARED 


DcmoAfintfd  abtlilr  U  lo  i^n 

ijy  whwt  muM  b*  <lonr-.U)  Ml  pnoniiM,  li»d 
prep*f«  for  •ODomplu>ufkf  uaJ(  arxArux4 
liorMi  miMKrTu  both  prv^cubl#  «ri<| 

imoeruiB  ooodiiiofu. 


Measures  an  oHicar'a  ability  to  got  thing*  dona. 


b  UHI.WC  RESOURC^iS 


DcmonAJ’iuia  tbllltj'  l«  utHiu  ptopit, 
mor*«x.  fn«i#risl.  snii  um«  •fTKi^nily,  io 
And  ia  pnrvlii  foU^  up  ooni/oi. 


c^lilr'quAntily  at  Om  o<rio«r'A  #< 

com|^iibm«nu  The  «fT«rMvffnMA  vr  impirt 
of  rcAulfA  on  tht  otfictr  i  unit  AtidAr  ihf 
i;*!*#!  CuArd 


d  KKSI*ONSlVtNE^S 


^efTrr  lo  whieli  Uir  s^Tlovr  rivpoadA, 
r«pliA«.  er  omaU  lUAdliDAA  in  a  UibaI/ 
fuKJofi 


G*u  diuAht  by  Um  unoxpact^d.  AppMrt  odo 

UoU«d  17  #««AU/<TU»A  G«li  TAfV#  or 
uAfCAliAlic  fOAli.  If  Anp  S«u  wronc 
pnoniiAf  TtndA  Ml  u  (olla*  Atiritni 
opvrAlic*  prrc«dur«Ar  plAAAOf  rriUny  Nm 
AlwAyA  prwpAP*^  U  iTMAi  l••ponAlhMltlA4  or 


Max  aIIacau  rvApgioM,  ceooin  i 

UAU  An  unprftdvrl<««  Ar««f,  tr  •vtrlook 

A001A  crtliul  armAndA  Mata  tn«<i>«A 
AiAruirini  A  (urTA*  ftnfA  af  acuvIuaa 
Ovfr/gnd«r  mAAAfAA,  dMfn'l  d«l<fAU 
viMly  nrvd«r  uilliscf  pAopW  ar  “biArn#" 
lH«m  aifi  I^ottn'i  fAh««-up 


•vuMr  obuini  rtfUlU.  l>>og«h  AcmriiAMA 
Ai  Ihf  b'fl  ff  abUA  rAAAurtat  ar  loel  fppvr 
iuniiir*  In  rvglinf  fiiutlt'-  ii  «HI  in#«t 
apMCLTifd  foBK  KaauHa  mainuin  Um 

•  lAlUA  qU9 


NAAdA  ffnundine.  AufM  i  ffport 

lo  BliM  d«*f  dlUM/dcadJlttAf  »llh(Ml)UfUrKA 

(tfo  blo«  «r  Ul4  rtfpfadir^  la  rr^juafu, 

VMAMi.  l^iUM,  Af  CJIU.  KaaIAU  (hAflf  At  ii 
paUcy,  dirMUAn,  at  raipAtMibtHUaA. 


TAkAAprvO^pt  pOAlbVA  ATlIOO  iO  lAAAl  Chai^C 
in<  Of  OAfipfri^d  fiiuAliOBA  lU/f  Ijf  csucHl. 
unpraparM  SfU  b)fh  Ahd  rAAlirtic  ffoAlt 
Uaaa  Atifltna  awfAlini  praMdufM.  pIaaa. 
et  ApMAfnn  «f«]f  UiAt  mJ  baii^  mAha^A 
•ifni  iflolA  And  id^  '  DMA  homt work  Ur 
fUy  Wfll  pf^pATAd  (at  rTApomtblltuAa  tnd 
rRlA^ictru 


huoMAAdyfly  mAnjffAA  AAnaly  ai  A<(iftii«A 

AimyJUnAOiiAJ)f  vi.  >  lha  rMAUiuM  AvAllAblA 

U  AAAi  CAnAFifuA  DflrfAifiA,  ifU  jatf  d<»nf 
Wfll  (lifAwah  AihAfA  Ham  IfHaw'i  p  AAWirf) 

tffAhtivAlp,  raavlftA  AAMa  fd  AubArdinAtaa. 


AAUdpAUA  Aft/AMly  Wfll  Laakj  barAftd 
Uw  ImSMdiAU  aAAai*>rAbUMA  BaU  IhA 
"nttil  '  ».TTAfiUAA  Aftd  AMbAU  Af  AnU  fitlA 
Mf  ItAD*  And  ApAd/k  fAAiA  WaU  la  AdvAMl 

UUllAAA  pripu.  ApATAUAC  pTMAdu/AA.  ''UnA. 

Aytuvu  u  A/hiatA  l>w  biibAii  puu  m 
prfpmUon  M  ••aamplLAbJ'vf  raipan  i 
wbiiitMia  AAA  miaamm  'hm  pauniiAl 
AdvATfiiP  Itu  ApfKftaAJIp. 

®  ®  ® !  ® 
^  TfAtfPUlTl/  Ablil/ul  aT  WlaipM  lAAfAA 

rMovrcM  le  boar  on  Ih*  Mdt  oiuul 
dtwdWd  ■kill  neiutnag  •  w^erv*  •<  M 
iinUdo  CwHUnlJy  "eoM  own  irtlk  liw  ** 
tWIildied  •hdoevcr  gooilkld  Hoc  lh«  "kig 
einyrd  ”  AJeon  kaim  ■kal  i  goini  on, 
lUTt  ta  lag  H  Uiiv* " 


©  ® 


(afU  toL  dAAA  waH  in  aII  r^wun*  aaA  vwM 
uruAUfl  A>tttAl)»nA  Pwl/llli  idf nlififd  |mIa 
aM  rA<riirAmfnlA  avad  whfn  rAAfiu/pAi  am 
•cMif  I'rnduiaA OniihAd,  fualrly  w«rli  Af^d 
rfa^uirwA  AAmf  frvA  AwbArdmAUf  lUAuilA 
hart  A  potilivt  laipAAt  An  vnii  vnd'vf  Caaai 
Guard 


Kfpt^ru  bwrk.  bffpf  Vav  ifi/'F^aW  Ik p# n 
dfbl*  rofnAlfiff  prfjrclt  and  mfAli 
dAAdliAAA  MibfA  limfly  rfApcinjf  u>  r* 
AUAAoA,  waMA.  Ullfrt.  ar  ealU  TabM 
cMneM  |A  paifry,  dirwUav.  raaRaa 
'  AlbiliiMt  »A  auida 


wtA  rffuliA  Whitt)  far  turMAt  puur  Ai|«f 
UUMIA  in  All  ArtliMUAWA  Ai*ffA  hndf  »a;a 
if  df  mart  ind  da  ll  btUn/  m  tptU  af 
tAMurin  (AMlrAinU  Chan  Avk  and  iHii  f< 
■4ANiAAUaijAAn«ilAi4Jyi^lafh  fUAhlr. 
AfrAir  pMiA  rAdflA#  kUtDlU  lM*f  *i|niA 
rant  pwaiUfA  iMpan  art  uiMi  Ahi'ar  CaaaI 


©  © 


llifiilii  toinoiaiMud  m liocgii^  yw  ■oil  i^ 
loroioa  hknlilflaaiAneinleoyaiklili 
rry^wUM'li  Vauwir;  (irywgt  le  rwiei 
4i«e  le  ail  nenn,  aw—o.  WMew.  or  will 
haaiiily  a^MdU  K  wa)w  thaagaa  la  Hmt. 
dnwtwa.  •  fwgwHiMUuaa  atmwiif 


if.TwirtirTTfvrirri 


r’Ti’iinmil 


UAbnical  tbllli.  CaaplAlrt  rvuUaa 
AMifwffw nu  but  rA*Ai»A«  AnAM  Auparnaiaa 


MsoBisfi  ••■III.  vAafifkr*  rvwiiwv 
Iht  IrwIrfuTTka  kae*Mf<aa4litliiilial  iwiinniiiu  Wt  rogdlm  wwi  lugcrruleo 

ikilld  thdtftoir  aeMiieolaa  Is  l8<gnadoa  ajod  udkaiwi  fuManw.  Haa  ihavs  tittle  ir 

ftb.  Oatlydao  eaawiinliig/alrwaaililf.  m  ogort  le  knsiii  ksccMf  w  dttUa 


ftb  Owlcaao  saaaHOdfcig/alraaailili|.  a 
Milineirijt.  ■iisiaiMilil  wwcl  mfMf,  SAIL 
law.  eCt.,  II  iggs^laU.I 

© 


I.  comments  (Pgrfofmance  of  Outiaali 


0  © 


Previou*  aifitloit  ii  oUoleia 


f.  COMMENTS  (Ptrfofmtno*  of  Outiat  continuad); 


4.  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS:  Maaauret  how  an  offtcar  affacts  or  is  affactad  by  oihart. 


a.  WORKINO  WITH  OTHERS: 

DMMAAUd  «billC7  U  frvPMU  • 
fart,  U  icqparali.  am  to  work  witk  othor 
poopU  or  ttoito  10  Achirro  iKonmoo  foai& 

SoflMtUM  dl»AfAl40  Um  tdOM  AOd 
€i  othtrtt.  or  GAUAM  hoftililv  bnuM  of 
failm  to  ioTom  or  ooaoulL  Mmj  bo  iaipw* 
liootAmpolito;  tolk  too  Uiiloa  loo  ut> 

ti*.  Maj  bo  la^AibU,  boo  loflBpor  w  oontroL 
lo  olow  to  rooolvo  eooAkU.  Not  o  tom 
Rl»7« 

® 

© 

Saooarmgoo  ■rirAOMnn  of  tdoo«  Uouao. 
Roopocto  iho  vIowA,  idoAA  of  othoro; 
opofiiwotlro,  footoro  0  oofioo  of  toanwork. 
Ktopo  oihora  iafunmil.  eaawiho  ethoni  Cor- 
rioo  of  load.  Tvaato  poofdo  ia  oow* 

•dorau.  CDUftoouA  laaaaor.  Holpo  othon 

rooeiro  ooaAicU  aad  itoy  foeuood  oa  * - 

foak. 

® 

© 

© 

L  HUMAN  RELATIONS: 

'Hi#  doffoo  to  whkb  U»  dthmr  the 

bttar  aa4  twiril  Uw  ComaurMUnt't 

HoBAA  fUUt  0  Klky  AAd  Ahowo  rMpoct 

AAdowtnhAttr'  lOM  io  4AAUof  with  oOlorm, 

Aodjttxk.  <. 

EohiblU  dto^miootory  UrodoDdoo  loword 
oibort  diio  to  ihotr  robfioo,  oft.  oac,  r«oi. 
or  othiUc  bockfrouftd.  Allowi  bioo  io  io- 
Huomo  Approiom  <r  tho  troataoot  of  othcro. 
M07  uot  poollioo  to  bArooo  oUioro:  U 
dioioouortful;  nkojf  soko  olumof  rrmojiu. 
Doood\  hold  oubordioAtoo  ooeouotAbU  for 
ihoir  hujnoo  roloUeoA  foopoftoibUiUoo. 

© 

© 

TtaoU  AlhofA  fAirly  aftd  witS  dtfwl^ 
f«(Ardboo  «f  roUgwa.  ofo.  OAX.  raoo  or  othiue 
backfrauad.  Camoi  out  work,  troiaiofj  aad 
ADMalAai  roopoflilbilitUo  without  biaa 

tt*^***  Mai»aM«aiitMkU  briOf  ^ 

lo  Um  ipiril  of  tho  CoauaaadADt'o  Huooaa 
RoUikmi  Ibbo- 

® 

© 

Thmifb  teadorobip  aad  doaioooirAtod 
■Uoaf  poracaai  onakadtaioDt  laopiroo  fair 
aad  oqual  troataMat  of  oihorm,  la  all  oitoa* 
Uoao.  fagardloM  of  roUgion.  ago.  aox,  raoi 
or  otharc  baokgrouad.  Dm  ooi  to  Ion  to  prw 
MdkiaJ  aetioao  or  bohorior  bjr  oapoao. 
Makoo  cloarly  aoUworthy  eoatnbotieao  to 
thiA  oad. 

© 

© 

c.  COMMENTS  (Imerparsonal  Relations): 


6.  LEADERSHIP  SKILLS:  Measures  an  officer's  ability  to  guide,  direct,  develop,  influence,  and  support  others  in  their  performance  of  work. 


A.  LOOKING  our  FO.H  OTHERS  j 

The  offiotr'c  ooriAitivitx  and  rooporuivrrvAAo  , 
u>  iho  tMiedi,  pr^Unu,  goAla,  aod  Achieva- 

oMnt  of  olhert. 

1 

© 

|iiU«  oonom  for  the  aa/eiy,  prublecna. 
fveda,  gnala  of  othera  May  overlook  or 
tolerate  unfair,  inaenaitive.  or  abueive  treet* 
cnent  of  people.  May  be  aoeraaible  to  other*, 
but  fkon  reepuneive  to  their  peroorwl  needa. 
Seldom  ack.no«rled|ree  or  rvoD^miaa  rubor- 
diciAUe'  AChievcmenU 

© 

© 

Ca/ea  about  people  HecofTuace  and  reaponda 
Is*  their  needa  Coocerr^ed  for  their  aafe' 
tyhvell-bcing  la  irruanble  Liatena  and  helpa 
with  pereorwl  or  jo6  releied  prchlema.  rwtfBli 
and  foata  ^A'hen  unable  to  ajuiitt.  axigjreata 
or  prtrodar  other  reeourvee.  “Goea  to  bat”  for 
people  Rewarda  daeerving  aubordinalee  10 
e  ticneiy  faahiOD. 

® 

© 

Create*  an  attitude  of  eanng  and  a  aenae  of 
community  m  other*  PeraonaJly  coauraa 
rcaourcc*  art  avAJlable  to  owet  people’* 
need*  and  that  limit*  of  tnduranoe  axe  not 
eioeeded.  Alwav*  accaeaiblc  to  people  and 
thetr  probletna  iDoca  not  tolerAte  unfair,  in 
aenaitivc.  or  abumve  traaunenl  of  or  by 
other*  Litremely  entu  aentioua  in  enaunng 
deeemng  eubtediDaiaagciappiopnata  time¬ 
ly  reesgniUon. 

© 

© 

NO 

© 

ETIJtvkLORlNCI  SUIIORDINATES: 

'Hw  aiUnt  w  whkh  aa  ofTtoor  uooe  eoachJog. 
couiMoUxiA,  aad  trauiiac  aad  proridio  oppor- 
luxuUaa  uif  fnrwth  to  tncroaor  Uw  okilU. 
kaowlodgt,  aad  pnifkwncy  of  oubordiruiao. 

® 

Show*  little  inierett  in  trairunf  or  develop- 
ownl  of  lubordioAtAa.  May  unnecoAAarJy 
Withhold  authority  or  over-auper^iae. 
Doarn't  chAllertfe  their  Abilitie*.  May 
Wierole  ota/^aAT  performarwe.  or  oiUctM 
oicaaeirely.  Uoaoo't  keep  m'boidinAiAa  irt- 
formod.  provtdoA  UcUe  conacructive  feodbAck. 

© 

© 

Provide*  opportuntUea  which  *r»cour*|^ 
eubordinataa  lo  tfpahd  their  role#,  ban^e 
Importaol  taaka.  and  Icare  by  doing 
Delegate*  And  bold*  auboidAnAlea  Accoun¬ 
table  Racogmsaa  good  perfon&Ance,  eometa 
Aherteotninf*.  Pr^dM  oppo’^uiutiaa  fnr 
training  wh>ch  aupporl  profcaatonal  growth 

® 

© 

Craelra  challerqnag  aituationa  wKkh  prompt 
uo'  'ly  Kighlcvtl  development  of  peoole 

L  vork  group  run*  lut*  “clockworV*’ 

F  ilwayR  knew  what’*  going  on  and 

ro  i-.-'y  haodie  tha  unajpeeledL  Hold* 
auMorJinataa  accountable,  providaa  Ucoely 
pmiw  ond  conatnictiVT  aiuriam  Provide* 
Bcljvr  and  creative  training  opportuniUaa. 

© 

© 

© 

rTjIKiXTiHo  OTllKHS 

Tho  ffTlerr'a  efTocUvioeAs  io  loflurr^ 
dJfOC’.iDa  oOtero  in  the  aocomplialun  ot 

UAkA  Of  QiaoiofU 

® 

A  n  officer  who  baa  dJT’iculiy  controlbnf  artd 
lixHuenciait  other*  pfTrclively  May  rwt  loatill 
cvrxTidencc  or  e(Thar.re  oooMration  aoKinf 
rubordioAiae  and  other*  beta  work  etan- 
darda  that  may  be  vi|\ie  or  miaunderotood. 
Toleratea  late  or  marfnoal  performartcc 
Falter*  m  difTicuU  aituaUorw 

© 

© 

A  letder  who  aama  the  auopon  and  eommil' 
meol  of  other*  Seta  hjgh  work  ataodarda 
and  aipeciation*  which  are  clearly 
uodertlood  Require*  peoole  lo  ineel  thoer 
•landarda  FveohaDded  Keep*  people 
mclivated  and  on  track  tven  when  "the  go¬ 
ing  get*  lough  " 

© 

© 

A  eirong  leader  whocommanda  roapect  and 
iDpiTfw  other*  lo  achieve  raaulta  r.ot  normal¬ 
ly  allaioable.  People  want  lo  aerve  under 
hiaher  lewderahip  Cooimunicataa  high  work 
alendarda  and  vepactationa  which  are  clearly 
undrrvtood.  Get*  ei^nor  roeutta  evm  to 
line-  cnlical  and  difficult  aituationa  Win* 
over  rather  than  impoeca  will 

© 

© 

© 

'  FlA'ATUAflNtrhlThOHlJlNA'riii 

'T%o  ostAOt  lo  wkuoh  aa  ofTieor  euoductJ.  or 
reoulrea  othtro  to  conduct,  Accurate, 
unlnnaud,  arul  timely  rvaluAbonA  for 
•nliotod,  drllisn.  aad  o^ioor  prnwfuwl 

© 

f'rr^rea  evaluationa  that  arc  late,  inoooaio 
lent  with  actual  performance,  or  oot  withte 
eyatem  euideiinea  'Second  fMeaaea"  the 
fyaUm.  rUMrta  oAeo  need  lo  be  imprvved 
or  redone.  Duean'l  hold  wibord-nates  aocDu/v 
table  for  their  ralihf*  Frovidea  lilUa  or  no 
CwunaeliDf  for  aubr-rdinatea. 

© 

© 

Prrparca  evslualiona  which  art  Umely,  fair, 
aocurate,  and  ecnaiftent  with  eyatem  atao' 
darda  Required  narratlvaa  art  eonciae, 
daworptiee.  and  contnbute  lo  undrmiandjng 
aubordiaatea'  pwrformanre  and  quaiiUea. 
Saidom  g*ta  reporta  reUirrwd  for  corrw 
tioQ/adjuato>f Di  Provide*  cooitructive 
CDunaebng  where  needed.  Doea  not  aesepc  in- 
acruraU,  trJlalad,  w  pearly  prepared  repoeta 
fro«E  elhara 

© 

© 

Prepare*  cvaluabona  which  are  alway*  oo 
umc,  fair,  accurate  and  clearly  maaaurt  par- 
foemance  againat  Ibe  atandande.  Never  geta 
report*  relumed  for  eDiTectJoiv*4,)uattneoL 
Un  performance  eealuatioe  a*  a  too)  to 
develop  vubordinalea.  and  achievea  notable 
performance  improvemcDU  Seta  an  tiample 
in  aupporling  eaiahltahed  guidclinaa 

© 

© 

© 

a.  COMMENTS  ILeadarship  SLilla): 


©  (S> 


C6^12  |P*0«  2)  (R«v. 


6.  COMMUNICATION  SKm.S:  M«a«ure«  mn  officaf*«  •bitty  to  oonwnunicw  In  ■  po>ttive,  deif.  tmi  oonvinciog  itunnef. 


—  ■  irti.vrys.’iiin  1  HIM 

rntiunkaiaa  Maaa  but  ia  kaagavod  toy 

Speaka  la  an  mtiraJeta.  rieivatlt  maamtr. 

How  wmU  ma  eAear  wpmkM  and  Ujtan  b  Ia- 
diTtdupi.  group,  or  |wlie  aiiuoUoao. 

pear  graimar,  iaappcopriate  Ungnagio  or 
diatraOiaf  apAaariaaa.  tUaiUav^Ma  ao- 
dianej.  Dw  net  eahibit  ceaTideiwa  wbeo 
apeakinc  OMy  be  oiipvepared.  Liataea  poor¬ 
ly:  doen't  fire  eibm  a  ehanoa  to  ^vek. 

^waya  eeoAdaal  and  credible  in  balk 
prhrate  and  pt^lic  rthialkwa  SkillfuUy  sMaa 
geetuiaa.  infUebena.  and  bomor  to  em- 
phastaa  and  paraoada.  tecomfoa  etkara  to 
raspood;  ie  an  alteobve  liataner. 

NA) 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

b.  WRnTNC: 

How  veil  oo  afftotr  eommunrcaw  thrauf h 
wnaao  malenal. 

Wntea  matmal  which  aey  be  hard  to 
uodorotaAd  or  doea  net  aupport  oonduaieni 
reechod.  May  uec  iergon  or  trita  pKraeea, 
ramhbfH  aroiencoepormfrapha.  or  ucorraA 
framoMd',  airucturc,  foraat.  May  ovcruar 
the  paanve  voice.  Own  work  or  thalideuber- 
dinatee  oAan  oeoda  eorrecLioe  or  revnte 

Wntaa.  rlMrly  and  aimoly.  Material  ad 
dreoaea  aubjeci.  newa  well,  achieves  intend¬ 
ed  purpoae.  Uaea  aherl  aenunoca^pera- 
grepha,  peraonal  pronou/ia,  and  the  active 
vmop.  Avoids  buraauawUc.  teduueal  iargon. 
or  big  words  when  little  eoee  will  do  <%rn 
work  or  thet  of  aubordinetea  rarely  naeda 
corTwelion  or  rrwntc. 

Ceneialently  wntea  material  which  ia  an  a- 
ample  in  brerity.  dahly,  logical  (low.  and 
perYuaaion.  Tailota  writing  to  audimkoe.  ua- 
ing  appropriate  eoevereational  Myle.  Writ¬ 
ten  wo^  never  oeeda  eorractian.  Work  frota 
eubonLnalca  eaaw  high  atendarda 

© 

® 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

c.  ARTICULATINC  IDEAS 

AfaiUty  to  eonlnbute  ideal.  Ui  diacuaa  iauaa. 
aed  toespreaa  thoughUclaar))',  coharaotly. 
aod  oxtompormAaoualy.  lo  aaall  or  larfc 
ymipa,  bn^iafi.  or  maeungi. 

May  hevc  valid  idraa.  but  laeka  orfanixattoa 
or  a  eeoTidenl  delivery.  May  argue  rather 
than  diecuae;  or  may  iatefyact  irrelevaai 
ootnmaAta.  Giotributaa  Uok  that  la  gennam 
or  uaeful  Uaroeeptive  to  idaaa  of  eihara 

Eaproeaaa  idaaa  and  oonoopu  la  ar  organit- 
ed.  under  id  andabla  manner.  Poiiuaoutaro  a 
and  eon’a.  Uaaa  aeund  maaoniar.  doeant eel 
off  aubjaci.  HacapUvo  to  idaaa  «  others.  Ceji 
apeak  well  “off  the  cufT.” 

Beadily  aeubbahai  oedibility.  Conctaa.  per- 
auaeivc,  and  engaging.  Delivers  ideas  with 
a  eoDvindng  le^  and  mmmrm  aenae. 
llunka  thinga  through.  Clearly  ataiea  key 
laauao  and  ooneaquinoai,  Builda  on  the  ideae 
of  ethert-  **niink'e  well  on  feet*'  in  all 
ailuetiona 

© 

@ 

® 

® 

© 

© 

® 

© 

d.  COMMENTS  (Communication  Skills): 


7.  SUPERVISOR  AUTHENTICATION 


8.  SIGNATURE 

d.  TITLE  OF  POSITION 

e.  DATE 

— 

rn 

LU 

DAY 

THE  REPORT  (NO  OFFICER  WILL  COMPLETc  SECTIONS  &-13.  S*cit0A  •.  Comm*rtt  on  tho  Suporvtaot  i  ovoluotion  of  thi»  oMicof  (Optlonoll.  T>>on  fof  MCti  of  tt»o  roting 
•c«W«  in  Svnien  9  and  10  comp«f«  o*ftC9t  dooinit  th«  ttandafdi  tbown  «nd  twien  a  mark  by  fillinQ  in  th#  appropriai*  dicia.  in  tha  at**  loltowinQ  •acK  Mciton  daacnba  tha  baa»  for 
mark  ghran  citing  apacinct  wftara  poMibla.  Um  onty  aliotiad  apaea  Complata  Sacuona  11,  12  and  1] 


8  REPORTING  OFFICER  COMMENTS 


■  S  PERSONAL  QUALITIES:  Measures  selected  qualities  which  illustrate  the  chaiacter  of  the  individual 


a  IMTIATTV’E 

Tends  to  poetpone  needed  action  Im- 

Gets  thingr  done  Always  ■inves  \o  dc  the 

Onpnatca,  nurturet.  promolea.  or  bnnga 

plements  change  only  *hen  oinfronted  bv 

yob  better  Makes  improvrmenu.  "works 

shout  new  ideas,  method^  or  practices  which 

Drtnonetmted  ibibty  lo  movt  forward,  cnake 

neceaaity  or  directed  lo  do  ao.  Often  over 

amarler.  not  harder  "  Self  atarlrr,  not  a/raid 

result  in  signincant  improvements  lo  urut 
and’or  Coam  Guard  Does  not  promote 

criAAgee.  and  lo  seek  reaponrbilily  wiLhoui 

Uk*rk  by  events  Msv  tupprcai  miUativc  of 

of  makmf  rnistakr*  Suppcris  new 

NO 

fuidaiice  and  tupervieion 

tubo~djnaln  May  he  non  supportive  of 
chaiigra  directed  by  higher  authonly. 

idraa*melhoida'praclicrs  and  HTorta  of  others 

change  for  sake  of  change  Makes  wor- 

to  bnng  about  cor.structivr  change  Takes 

Ihwhile  ideaaYiracticea  work  when  others 

Umelv  corrective  action  W  avoid'molve 

mav  have  given  up  Alwaya  takca  poaiuve 

pmblenu 

action  well  in  advance 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

b  XJDGMENT: 

May  not  show  sound  logic  or  comoten  aenae 

Oemonstraieo  analytical  thought  and  00m 

Combinea  keea  analytical  thought  and  to- 

iO  making  difficult  dearona.  Socneumaa  acts 

mon  aanar  in  making  proMr  d^isioiLt  Uaaa 
lacta  and  etprnencr  ano  conaidera  the  im- 

tight  to  make  Uimlv  and  auoaeaMul  docs- 

Demonetretedabibty  toamveai  eounddm 

loo  Quickly  or  tou  late,  gets  hung  up  in 

tKKu.  Focuaea  on  the  key  iMWa  and  (he  moat 

4)001  a/id  maki  ipund  recommeodatiooi  by 

daUiU.  or  overlooks  kry  eUmcou  looeflen 

pact  of  alurnaiivea  Weighi  nak,  coat,  and 

relevant  information,  rveo  io  eomplex  ailua- 

oiing  ezpenaoca,  eereoiort  aenec,  and 
analytical  thought  in  the  deciaioo  procaai. 

aiakaa  wrong  dactaiona 

bxwconaidarauora  Makes  aounddanaiona 
IO  a  timely  (aahion  with  the  boat  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

tiona.  Always  does  the  ‘‘right”  thing  at  tha 
•Vighi”  umc. 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

c  RESPONSlBIUrY: 

UauaJIv  can  bedepended  upon  to  do  the  nght 
thing  Normally  aocouDUble  for  own  work 

Paaaaaaaa  high  atondard  af  honor  and  ie- 
ta^ty.  Holds  aelf  and  aubordinalaa  aoooun- 
taola.  Kaapa  eommltmanla  aveo  when  un- 

UftttaigaumimHg  io  xwttan  of  bonor  and  fcn- 
tagrity.  Plaoaa  goals  of  Coast  Guard  abort 

namnnir retail  aammiUoent  to  grtUng  the  job 

May  accept  laaa  than  aatWaclery  work  ar 

paaenal  ambitkina  and  nlna.  **Goaa  iba  ax- 
tra  mik.  and  mart.**  Alwaya  bnlda  aatf  and 

dona  apd  to  hold  ooa’o  oaK  aocoanUblc  for 

toUirate  Indi/Tereooa.  Taode  aoi  to  gel  loeolv- 

comfortable  or  dilficuU  lo  do  ao  Spook  a  up 

owe  and  eubordmavaa'  actioaa;  oourage  of 

ed  or  ^leak  up  Providea  eiippoK  for 

whan  Haraaaary.  rveo  if  poaiUon  is  un 
papular.  Loyal  to  Cooat  Cniard.  Suppgrta 
organlioUonol  pobciaa^daciomoa  wkucii  may 

•ubordiaalno  noaouatable  fv  produetkD  and 

flODvidiooa:  ability  to  aooept  deoaiona  eon- 
tri/y  to  own  nawa  and  fiaam  werk. 

dadalooa  eouniar  to  men  Idaaa 

actiona  Haa  Uw  aeunga  ta  ba  board.  Will 
aUnd  up  and  ba  aountad.  SuoBaadt  In  aMk- 

ha  cauntar  to  owvt  idaoi 

ing  rrao  uapopoUr  pattbaaMacMMaa  work. 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

.  .  A  STAMINA 

Pm (oimancehaeaaBi marginal  andaratram 

PwfwBsae*  !•  luguiMd  uMr  MrMi  cr 

rarfwiaaiifa  tnachaa  an  anumiaJiy  klgh 

lha  cffloar'a  ability  to  ibj&k  and  act  affac 

ar  during  parieda  af  ttlaoded  work.  May 
make  poor  daciaiena.  aiaiioeh  key  (actors, 
(xui  oo  wroag  prWttiaa  «r  laaa  aight  «f 

dwing  panada  M  axiandod  work  with  no  loao 
af  praductirity  or  aafaty.  Works  extra  Kourt 

laral  arhaa  andar  Mruae  or  daring  panada  af 

axtaodad  amrk.  Can  work  long  bnora  arar 

Uvaly  asadcr  that  are  etm^u) 

whan  aiacaaaary  lo  gel  tha  )eb  dona.  Suya 

aarera)  daya  and  atiU  rwmaia  rwy  pradurN 

soonUlly  ar  phyeicaity  fatigrung 

aa/ety  eonaidtntiooa  Balks  at  auUiag  in 
neeaaaa/y  evartima.  Dawaaa  rmtllod  la  time 

oaol  whan  lha  preaaura  la  ao. 

Uvt  and  aafe.  YVivaa  andm  atmaMuJ 
aiUiaUooa 

eeneiUve  etrwaful  ailuaUona 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

a  SOBRIETY. 

Use  of  alcohol  aete  poor  axampla.ar  raeulu 

Uaaa  akohel  diacrinunaUly  and  ia  modara- 
Uan.  ar  not  at  aU.  Job  parfarmanea  naam  af- 
fadod  by  00a  af  aknhol:  no  dlaondit  brought 

Maata  ataodar#  to  aaloma  Iscx.  la  additiaa. 
bolda  auparrlaan  awwiiiilehU  (or  dlaeamg- 

lb*  extant  to  wbkk  ao  afTloer  oairciaaa 

dmeradii  to  amka  through  akahd  ta/luenc- 

liiliiiginu  Mt  •wl  UMaf  UaMb-  •»- 
■lnihiLr«l»lw8^ri8m»i  A 

aoderaUoo  io  Iba  oaa  akaboi  aod  iadwwi 

M  iBcidnU  •tkiU  aB  itHij.  Dom  aal  •••k 

Is  vrloi.  UOM  Hi  IstnU  lismgnii 

atban  ta  do  aama. 

help  for  paepla  with  akohel  ralatad  prw 

by  aUMTo  Supports  akwhel  odueotioo  prw 

bUoia.  FaiU  t«  Ukt  IUHI7  (cUoa  l«  pnTMt 

fraaa  >a4  Mkj  hdp  for  thoor  with  okohol 

(rmaw.  CtmUi  IdM*  tla*  U 

F-14 

alflohol  Ptialod  iweidaota 

raUiad  problama 

alonhol  oaa 

© 

® 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

1.  COMMENTS  (PmtxMl  QualWM):  .. 


10.  REPRESENTING  THE  COAST  GUARD;  M»a«ure»  »n  officer'!  ability  to  bring  cfBdit  to  the  Coatt  Guard  through  toofcj  »nd  actions. 


a.  AFPBARANCX: 

'Aa  otoA  %•  vhkb  ui  «0ev  appaan  OMt, 
aBtrV  mm!  will  |Tiiomart  oaifonp  ar 

drihaft  attm  la  |*iavibad 

UniliTii.  aAtformtj  laqoiwa  aute* 

^isatat  to  aasa. 

Map  aot  al«a^  naal  «ntfra  ar  yaowiinf 
aiaadarda.  CrwiUaa  attira  na^  m  laa^ 
IMwpriaU  at  tioMa  May  apt  prmaM  a 
^rakalty  trim  appaaranoa.  Doaa  oot  haM 
aoSardtaata .  to  nrrica  ataadarda. 

® 

Appaar*  aaau  aart  and  w«U  gionmad  la 
onuarm  and  ciTlIiaa  attira.  Praaaota 
phymeaHy  Wmappa»r*nca.lUq^ifa^^^bor> 
^^*^  lo  ceadora  lo  pwoBuofAiaiform 
Maodorda  and  miinlain  a  phymcnliy  trim 
aptMannoo. 

® 

Ahrayv  prwainta  an  Impaocnbia  appoarmnoo. 
Cloarly  moota  froomiaf  otaodarda. 
DamoaoCrmloa  pool  cauw  in  woariaf  nnd 
tinifomo  and  dsiUjA  attira. 
Haa  a  amart  phyacaltr  trim  military  a^ 
paaranea  Foators  oaraUoom  in  froondnf « 
draaa  and  ^yakal  appaaranoo  at  aabar* 
diaatas  aod  othma. 

© 

© 

1 

L  CUSrrOHS  and  courtesies: 

ta  vhkb  aa  affiev  cooConpa  to 
mibtary  trartttiwia.  cnatowa.  and  couitaain 
and  uiikorm)7  nquiraa  aoborduiaiaa  lo  do 

® 

® 

Comet  in  owrfuiBiiaf  lo  Biibtary  lradibopa> 
nulOffH  and  oounaaiaa.  Coovaya  ibotr  im- 
imnanni  lo  othm  and  raginm  auhardinataa 
loooef«rm.Tr»aU  poopU  with  ODurtaar  and 
aooaukrataoii;  anauiwa  aubordioataa  m  Um 

® 

© 

Always  practaa  in  rendariaf  military 
eourtaaica  Inapiraa  auborUioaiaa  to  do  tho 
•aam.  Eaat^ltfiao  iho  flnaai  iraditioaa  of 
military  cuaComa,  otiquetia.  aod  protoeol. 
Gem.  out  ot  army  to  laoura  polito.  oanodarau« 
and  (enuiDO  traalaent  ia  estanded  to 
everyoM.  InataU  oubordinatea  do  llkrwios. 

© 

0 

e.  PROFESSIONALISM: 

Mow  aa  affiem  appbaa  kikowMfa  aod  akiUa 
in  pfondinff  aamet  lo  tba  public.  Tbo  man- 
ocr  ID  whicB  an  offiear  rapraaeou  thm  Coait 
GuanL 

Mar  b*  miaia^omadAiAawuw  at  Coaat 
poltoaa  and  objaetjm.  Mav  bluff 
ralhar  thao  admil  ifnormoot.  Doaa  litiU  to 
enhanea  ackf  ima^  or  imaf*  at  Coaat  Guard. 
KUr  be  trMfTeAivr  when  workjiia  with 
ocbm.  load  pernooal  li/c  whi»  ie/r> 

iofaa  oa  Coaat  Guard  raaponaibilitiaa  or 

icnaf*. 

® 

© 

© 

Roeogmsod  aa  an  expert  in  Coaat  Guard  af- 
faira  Worka  craatirely  and  eonfidenlly  arith 
TwpfWMDtativaa  ot  public  and  fovenuneoL 
Injpuaa  eonfideoer  and  irutt  aod  clearly  eoiy 
veys  dedication  to  Coaat  Guard  ideala  lo 
pubbe  ai^  private  life.  Laavaa  everyone  with 
a  very  poeiUvo  linage  of  mlf  and  Coaat 
GuafiL 

© 

© 

0 

d  DEAUNC  with  the  PUBUC: 

How  to  iDdjTidual  acta  wben  daaluic  ^ih 
oibcr  wrvicea.  a^Daca,  buaioeaaea.  lb« 
taedji,  or  the  public. 

® 

Appea/i  ill-atwaar  inth  the  pubbeor  madia. 
Ir^fiaifUnt  tn  applying  Coaat  Guard  pro- 
fracu  lo  public  aactor.  Fallara  under 
prearure.  May  laic  aota^ioaitUc,  or  oon- 
deacenUir^t  approach  Maket  loapprupnatc 
atatemcnla  May  rmbaraaa  Coaat  Guard  ir 
aome  Bocial  aituationa. 

© 

© 

Ocala  fairly  and  honestly  wrih  the  public, 
media  and  others  at  ail  leveU  Respooda  pro¬ 
mptly.  Shows  DO  favonUBRi  Doesn't  falter 
when  faced  with  difficult  aiUistioru  Comfor¬ 
table  m  aocial  s;tu4tiona  U  Rtnsiiive  to  con 
eema  eipreaaed  by  public 

® 

© 

Always  sei/aasured  and  lo  eoolrol  when 
dealing  with  public,  media  and  othera  at  all 
levels  Straightforward,  impartial,  and 
diplomatic  Appbca  Coaat  Guard  ruleo^m- 
grams  fairly  and  unifomily.  Has  unusual 
social  grace  Responds  noth  great  poise  to 
provLcaiive  actions  of  others 

© 

© 

0 

e.  COMMENTS  (Representing  the  Coast  Guard); 


1 1  LEA.DERSHIP  AND  POTENTIAL.  ;';t5cribc  this  oMicc.’  s  demonstrated  leadership  ability  and  overall  potential  lot  greater  responsibility,  promotion,  special  aseignmeni,  and 
tomTand.  Comments  should  bo  related  to  ttiose  areas  tor  which  the  Heponing  Otiiccr  has  the  appropriate  background  ! 


12.  COMPARISON  SCALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  (Consadeting  your  comtrrerrts  above,  in  line  a  corrrparv  Ihs  lieutenant  comrrrander  with  others  of  the  tame 
grade  wtrom  you  have  known  in  your  career). 

ONE  OF  THE 

MANY  COMPETENT  PROFESSIONALS 
WHO  FORM  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  THIS  GRADE 


UNSATISFACTORY 


A  QUALIFIED 
OFFICER 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  A  DISTINGUISHED 


OFFICER 


□ 


□ 


□  □  □ 

3R  HEADQUARTERS  USE  ( 

[_] "  [Z1  [_] 


□ 

□ 


OFFICER 

□ 

□ 


13  REPORTING  OFFICER  AUTHENTICATION 

a.  SIGNATURE 

b.  GRADE 

c.  SSN 

d.  TITLE  OF  POSITION 

e.  DATE  1 

_ 1 _ ! _ 

VS 

sso 

mu 

14.  REVIEWER  AUTHENTICATION 

□  COMMENTS  ATTACHED 

a.  SIGNATURE 

b.  GRADE 

c.  SSN 

d.  TITLE  Of  POSITION 

a.  DATE 

_ L _ \ _ 

" 

MO 

_ 

OAT 
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See  Instructions  Before  Completing 
(September  1985) 


*>e  reproduced.  Two-sided  copies  must  oe  head-to-foot  as  original  form. 


U.S,  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEE  EVALUATION  REPORT 


NAME  OF  EMPLOYEE  BEING  RATED 
Isurntma  first) 


TYPE  OF  REPORT 

REGULAR _ CAREER  CANDIDATE  . 

INTERIM  Change  ol  rater _  duties. 


POST  OR  ORGANIZATION 


RATER  (tYPt  nsmel 
TITLE: 


VOLUNTARY , 
assignment _ 


GRADE 


POSITION  TITLE 


PERIOD  COVERED 
From 


REVIEWER  (type  name) 


GRADE: 


I.  EMPLOYEE'S  JOB  AND  WORK  REQUIREMENTS  (Estebiished  by  Rater,  Reviewer,  and  Employee) 


A.  Describe  the  position  and  where  it  fits  in  the  naffirsg  pattern;  indictte  the  itumher  aisd  kind  of  employees  supervised. 


6.  Divide  work  requirements  into  two  categories,  continuing  responsibilities  and  specific  obiectives  (including,  as  appropriate,  professional  development 
activities);  delineate  in  descending  priority  order.  Include  specific  requirements  relating  to  needs  of  other  agencies. 


C.  Describe  any  special  clrcumnances  influencing  the  work  program. 
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FORM  OS>1829 
Septsmbor  1985 


Whan  compfatad  on  foralgn  Sonrlca  panonnal,  this  It  an  afficlaney  raport  which  shall  ba  aubjaet  to  Intpactlon  only  by 
thota  persons  an  thoritad  by  Sec.  604  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 


FORM  DS-1829 


Pag*  2 


II.  EVALUATION  OF  OVERALL  PERFORMANCE  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT  (Comoletad  by  Rater) 

Saneral  Appraiul: 

SFS  Matnbar,  Adjuitmtnt  of  Salary  Laval— ParformatKe  waa  axcallant  or  batter  D  Yaa 

All  clasaaa-ParforniaiKa  waa  tatiifactory  or  batter  (H  no,  aw  Q  Yaa 

instrvctiont  for  docum§nting  unsatitfoctory  ptrformtnce.l 

8.  Oiacunion:  Performtnca— itrangtha  and  waaknanaa— it  evaluated  in  larma  of  th*  five  competency  proupa  lifted  below.  {Sm  instrucriorts  for  definitiont.l 
All  group*  mutt  be  ditcutaed  with  at  laaat  on*  competency  from  each  group.  Support  aasetsmant  with  axamplet  of  what  and  how  work  waa  don*. 

^ .  Subttaniiva  Knowledge  (dtgret  and  level  of  functional  and/or  area  ikillt  and  knowledge,  including  where  appropriate,  technical  career  tkillil 

2.  Laadarahip  fpretence,  effectivtneu  in  ora!  communication,  foretight.  potitivenatt.  and  negotiating  tkilll 

3.  Marugarial  Skill*  (interait  in  improving  tystemt.  corKetn  for  influence,  ob/activity  of  purpoae,  talf-control,  achievement  orientation,  and  operational 
elfectivencal 

4.  Intellectual  Skill*  (conceptual  ability,  logical  thinking,  undentanding  of  authority  ralationthipt,  tkill  in  written  communication,  language  tkiUt,  and 
cultural  tenxitivity) 

5.  Interpersonal  Skills  (££0  leadership  and  aensitivity,  social  sensitivity,  teaching  skill,  counseling  skill) 


□  No 

□  No 
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P*ge  3 


III.  EVALUATION  OF  POTENTIAL  (Completed  by  Rater) 

A,  General  Appraisal:  (Check  block  that  best  describet  overall potantial) 

1.  For  Career  Candidates  only:  Assessment  of  career  potential  as  a  Foreion  Service  Officer  or  Foreign  Service  Specielitt: 

O  Unable  to  assess  potential  from  observations  to  date 

r~l  Candidate  is  unlikely  to  serve  ellectively  even  with  additional  eKparience 

Q  Candidate  is  likely  to  serve  affectively  but  iudgment  is  contingent  on  additional  evaluated  aaperienca 
n  Candidate  is  recommended  for  tenure  and  can  be  expected  to  serve  successfully  across  a  normal  career  span 

2.  For  other  Foreign  Service  employees: 

O  Shows  minimal  potential  to  assume  greater  -esponsibilities 

O  Has  pertormed  strongly  at  current  level  but  is  not  ready  for  positions  of  signif  icantly  greater  responsibility  at  this  time 
I  I  Has  demonstrated  the  potential  to  perform  effectively  at  next  higher  level 
O  Has  demonstrated  potential  to  perform  effectively  at  higher  levels 
l~l  Has  demonstrated  exceptional  potential  for  much  greater  responsibilities  now 
8.  Oisr.ussibn 

1.  Potential  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  competency  groups  listed  in  Section  II.  Cite  examples  illustrating  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  competertcias 
most  important  to  your  judgment. 

2,  For  career  candidates,  discuss  potential  lor  successful  service  across  a  normal  career  span;  lor  Senior  Foreign  Service,  discuss  potential  for  highest 
and  broadest  responsibilities,  lor  alt  others,  discuss  potential  for  edvencemeot. 


C.  Areas  lor  Improvement:  The  lolluwing  must  be  completed  for  all  employees.  Employees  should  be  made  aware  of  areas  where  they  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  to  improve.  Based  on  your  observation  of  the  employee  in  his/her  present  position,  specify  at  least  one  area  in  which  he/she  might  best  direct 
such  efforts.  Justify  your  choice.  (The  rasoortse  it  not  to  be  directed  to  need  for  formal  training.) 
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Pag*  4 


IV.  RATING  OFFICER'S  COMPLIANCE  STATEMENT _ 

requiremantt  war*  ettabliihad  by  r*t*<.  rtvirww,  and  amployc*  on - 

i..  mpplicable,  repuiremenn  were  revised  on  .) 

Employec  i  performance  was  discutsad  (candide'e  was  counseled)  on  tha  following  datai: 

1,_ _  2 _ 3 - 4 - 

In  the  caf*  of  an  unsatisfactory  performance  rating,  this  is  also  to  certify  that  the  requiramentt  of  3  FAM  521.2*  (tenured  employeetl,  3  FAM  S57Sb(2) 
(employees  sub/ect  ro  administrative  promotion),  3  FAM  677  (FO  Career  Candidates)  or  3  FAM  587  (Specialist  Career  Candidates)  hay*  been  met. 

Data  Ratinj  Completed - —  - - - - 

< Rater's  S'gnature) 

V.  REVIEW  STATEMENT  (Completed  by  Reviewer) 

A.  Discussion:  Give  your  assessment  of  the  employee's  perlormance  and  potential  (if  a  career  ctndidate,  ovenH  pot^tiaf  to  serve  efiectiveiy  st  tU  levels 
across  a  norms!  career  span,  including  FS'I  if  an  fSO  csndidstel.  M  possible  support  your  evaluation  by  providing  additional  examples  of  performance 
observed  this  ratir^g  period.  Note  differences  with  the  rater's  appraisal  or  recommendatiom.  Comment  on  relations  between  rater  and  employee. 


6.  Reviewing  Officer's  Compliance  Sletemeni: 

After  reviewing  this  report  carefully.  I  consider  it  to  be  compleie,  in  conformance  with  thv  instructions,  and  adequately  documented  by  specific 
examples  of  performance. 


Date  Section  V  Completed 


(Reviewer's  Signature) 
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VI,  STATEMENT  BY  RATED  EMPLOYEE 


OiicuBion:  This  section  is  intended  to  provide  the  rsted  employee's  views  on  the  period  o<  pertormence  eppreised  and  on  career  Boalt  and  obioctivei. 
You  must  comment  on  your  most  signiticant  achievements  durirtg  the  period.  You  a‘>to  may  wish  to  address  octivities  or  problems  which  may  not  have 
been  adequately  covered  in  the  report,  or  aspects  of  the  appraisal  which  may  need  clarification  or  correction.  You  are  encouraged  to  state  your  current 
career  goals  includiitg  trainirsg  and  assignments  desired  over  the  next  5  years.  (Continuation  sheets  may  be  uied.) 


B.  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  report. 


Date  Section  VI  Completed 


I  Employee's  Signature} 


VII.  REVIEW  PANEL  STATEMENT  (Completed  by  Review  Panel) 


A.  Examples  of  Performance:  Specific  axamplas  have  been  provided  to  support  the  retings  given  the  employee. _ 

rater  for  rewrite.) 

B.  Certification:  This  report  hat  been  prepared  accisrding  to  the  regulations  and  contsim  t>o  iitadmitsibie  material. 


.yet  Iff  not,  return  to 


IPanel  Signature) 


C.  Comments:  (tf  tubmitted  fate,  indicate  who  i$  respontibfa  for  delay,) 


VIII.  SUBMISSION  CONTROL 

RECEIVED  IN  POST/BUREAU 

DATE  RECEIVED  IN  PER/PE 

DATE  released  TO 

DEPARTMENT  FILES 

(whin  *ny  part  cotnpiclad) 


iwum  I  i&k 


(un*  foil  ncnpllt  tn  lout  ou  *ti  p»ftl«) 


National 

Defence 


Defense 

nationale 


PERSONNEL  EVALUATION  RAPPORT  D’APPRfeCIATION 

REPORT  DU  PERSONNEL 

Officers  Officiers 


Stir  n  a  f»*c 

iniiiaii 

SIN 

Rink 

MOC 

NofTT  oc  (Amitic 

initiatct 

NAS 

Oriae 

General  G^nirtlitit 


1.  The  Personnel  Evaluation  Report  (PER)  —  Officers  is 
designed  to  provide  information  for  use  at  NDHQ  in  select¬ 
ing  officers  for  promotion,  development,  training,  employ 
ment,  retention  and  release.  It  consists  of  two  parts  to  be 
used  as  follows : 

a.  CP  1417  for  reporting  on  all  officers;  and 

b.  CF  1418  for  additional  reporting  on  all  officers  of 
Colonel  rank  and  below  (see  Annex  A  to  CFAO 
25-6  for  special  procedures  for  oflicors  in  a  foreign 
establishment,  international  staff,  or  seconded  posi¬ 
tion)  . 

2,  Detailed  orders  and  instructions  for  completing  the 
PE  R  are  contained  in  the  following  references: 

a.  CFaO  2G-6  Personnel  Evaluation  Reports  -  Regular 
and  Reserve  Force  Officers  —  which  prescibes  the 
policy  anrj  orders  with  respect  to  general  reporting 
resDonsibilities,  reporting  channels,  occasions  for 
completing  PERs,  and  other  administrative  orders 
pertaining  to  the  submission  of  PERs, 

b.  A-PC-268-000/ lS-000  —  Pt  onncl  Evaluating  end 
Reporting  -  Officers  -  w  nch  provides  detailed 
instructions  for  completing  the  PER. 


1.  Le  Rapport  d'appr^ciation  du  personnel  (RAP)  -•  Officiers 
a  pour  but  de  ^ournir  au  QGDN  la  principale  source  de  renseigne- 
ments  utilises  lots  de  la  selection  en  vue  d'une  promotion,  de  la 
formation  professionnelle,  d'un  cours  de  formation,  d'un  emploi, 
du  maintien  en  fonction  et  d'une  liberation.  Lc  rapport  est  en 
deux  parties  destinies  1  I'usage  suivant: 

a.  CF  1417  sen  i  la  preparation  d'un  rapport  pour  tous  let 
officiers;  ct 

b  CF  1418  sen  a  la  preoaiation  d'un  rapfiun  addifionncl 
pour  les  officiers  du  grade  de  colonel  ou  de  grade  mfcrieur 
(voir  I'aniiexc  A  a  I'OAFC  26-6  pour  dispositions  ipeciaies 
relatives  aux  officiers  dans  des  etabliiiomcnis  Strangers, 
avec  des  ctats  majors  intemationaux  ou  en  allectatipri 
hors  cadre.) 

2.  Des  ordonnances  cl  des  instructions  ditaillics  sur  le  fecon 
dc  preparer  let  RAP  tigureni  dans  les  r'Ob'"Cit'irji'i  siiivBiiiet: 

a.  OAFC  2G-6  Rapports  d'oppi tLiijti';n  du  iiersonm-l  - 
Officiers  de  la  Force  rtguliOre  ct  dc  la  Rdterve  •-  tiablil 
la  ligne  dc  conduite  ei  let  formaiitbt  relatives  aux  exi¬ 
gences  gcniJiBlet  eJe  la  preparation  ct  dc  la  (iliirc  de  tram- 
niistion  dfet  rapports,  les  circonstances  cxigeant  I'ctablisse- 
ment  d'un  RAP  et  autres  ordonnances  adminiitritivet 
Bvant  rapport  i  la  pr6$entation  dcs  RAP, 

b.  A-PC-268-OnO/IS-OOU  -  Etebliiiemeni  des  rapports  d'ap- 
preciatipn  du  personnel  -  OHicicri  —  donne  des  instruc¬ 
tions  detainees  lur  la  lacon  de  remplir  le  RAP 


To  be  i>  valid  enreer  document  the  PER  must  be 
completed  accurately.  )t  is  imperative,  therafore, 
that  reporting  and  reviewing  officers  rear!  and 
understand  the  detailed  instructions  in  A-PC-268- 
000/  IS-000  before  commencing  an  evaluation. 


Aftn  de  t'asiurar  qua  le  RAP  demeura  un  document 
valable,  II  doit  itra  prtpiri  avac  la  priuliion  qui  lul 
fit  due.  II  incomba  aux  officliri  rapporteurs  at  rlvl- 
•auri  da  lira  et  da  comprendra  Its  instructions  dAtall- 
Kes  figurant  t  la  publication  A-PC-208-000/ IS-000 
event  de  r4riiger  las  appreciations. 
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8ECTI0K  1  NRSOMAt  INFORMATION  •  INFORMATIONS  tURSONNCULCS 


SUluf 

Elit  malrimonlti 


b.  Dtptnatni  Chliarpn  (••i</t(i/tcnoal  •r«a«/l*ntuit«  o<  tnitrucllen) 
Enijnli  t  Chart*  (Mi*/lt*/*nnt*  Moiairt/lanfu*  t'lnitrucllen) 


c.  Location  oi  Oapcnaanic 

Oomicll*  oat  partonnai  a  criarta 


d.  Oala  Mpvad 

Oait  da  d4mtn*(*m*ni 


*.  Paciori  Aricctln*  r^  uinra  Potlmgi 

Faciauri  pouvant  inliua'  aur  itt  luiurct  aiiaciationi 


1,  Piaiarrpo  taotrapnicai  location  io>  ncm  ppiimt 
Ration  oaiiiia  iprt  da  la  procnairsa  allaclaiipn 

1 1 1 

ID 

ID 


9.  1  yO*  O'  «mplOvm*il|  painsn  on  nnal  potllny 

Ctnra  d'*mpi(/i  datira  lo't  0*  la  prurrraina  aiiactaiiori 

(1) 

1^1 

HI 


It.  Miiiiarv  01  civiiiari  cirurlct  datiiao 
COUfJ  OK!  C!V"1 

<1) 


|.  fiP4Ci4l  UwllHicmont  ini)  -  &(Mce  l*il 

(iCf)Ult  If  KjOlIMfl  r«r>(aa,/| 


U.  CUMUnl  hiifrOKI  And  •  V  >  1 1<,  a 

^CtivifOt  fl  in(fr«t4  «(ls/i/l» 


f).  I  Ifduvkl  ('<i<  H'ir  f,/  '•H-  ti.  Ji.ctHdiincf  v/ill>  C^'AO  7f«  fa  ti**  tfi 

J4  uwf  rnmini'  rlu  tMuilujo  ftgn*  t,§f  ntu<  fM|rnfnl  A  I'OAF  C  ?V’b  loll  li  tfoyiif 


l<nfi||h  Qj 

AryiAi(f‘ 


ffcnch  Q 


tn^liir)  Of  f  ffncli 
Afifllllt  ou  ^fftMCAUI 


n 


Ofir 
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jo wf  f  n  ymftllt  tn  l»w t  ow  am 


) 


art  comolattd)  (un#  tola  ramplia  an  tout  ou  an  partial 


PERSONNEL  EVALUATION  REPORT  -  OFFICERS  -  RAPPORT  D’APPRECIATION  DU  PERSONNEL  -  OFFICIERS 


OIHECTIONS  FOR  MAPiKINO  RCSRONSE  SPACES 

REQLESPOUR  L'INSCRIPTION  OES  ESPACES 
AIJX  HtPONCES. 

6  Ufte  OLACK  ledd  pencil  only 
(HB  ot  ftoMer) 

i  N-tfTiploy«r  qu  uf-  c^&yon  b  fniMt  Uc  plonib 
(Mb  ou  pluk  tfridn  ) 

h  Mjkp  heavy  Ulacii  m/ifk'.  thni  fiii 
Cifclr  co^Tipioieiy 

b  Fifire  dfl&  m^rguBl  noire^  qui  cciuvreni 

to'jt  Id  c$rcit$ 

c  ciaaniy  any  rebpontp  you 

Wish  to 

c  bian  tcuiai  rapuriftei 

^  f.haiiyci 

(1  Wote  youF  irutifilfc  in  rod  mk  hy  iiiiy 
C^>angea  roiponftc 

d  Infccrifd  voa  iniiidinj  an  oncrf  rough  vil-ft  vit 

cheque  rdoonit  chartqec 

I-  MO  btrDv  Oi<  %hnftl 

f  No  dii»  (airo  uc  loiMk  bui  id  lauiMc 


MAHKS  MAMQUeS  ] 

^  IMPrtO^IP  iqACCl  f  T  Alu  t  1.  ►■■■•It  «tr(*.A»,(i‘ 

^  ^  .•  .  ..  i 


SECTION  3  PETAILS  OF  REPOflT 
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